





SECOND SERIES. 


tHE 


verland Monthly 


MAY, 1888. 


The Overland Monthly Company, 


San Francisco: 420 Montgomery Street. 


meri News Co.—Lor 


t: San Francisco News Co, 





CALIFORNIA. 


OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 3 


. 
Fine Table eS 
WV 
Seem eur Colebes Qy pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 
ted Orleans nrod tions are ; . Cc . yr] . Di ie. 
Vineyard. —) productions are Zinfandel laret, Orleans Riesling, 
Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 
§ Prot cers of Is | roduced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 
. years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
»> ECLIPSE’: ialities from an experienced blending together of the 
S ind most delicate wines made in California. 


& CHAMPACNE, \, mer it has no superior, and but few equals, IT 1S THE 
530 Was! sh ing rton St. 
. sax prancisco. PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


LOUIS GREGOIRE & CO. 
FOREIGN BOOKS! vss2see 


st St., (Mason ‘Babéies 


acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Char 








Select Stvles. 


MEUSSDORFEER 
~~ AUBNER, 


8 Kearny Street. 


CHOICE GoopDs. 
MODERATE PRICES. 





CHAMPAGNE: KNAB BEST PIANO 


ON EARTH! 


+ —~ rHE CELEBRATED 
W. 3. CHAPMAN, Haines Bros., the Briggs, PIANOS. 
the Gil 


Gilbert, and other 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF 


A. L. BANCROFT & CO. 
132 Post Str 
SOLE AGENCY. 


123 CALIFORNIA ST 














SIZES OF WHEELS> 


‘vi 


10 to 27 FEET. 





Enough to Irrigate 20 Acres Alfalfa, or 50 Acres Oranges. 


Drmnsine MANUFACTURING CO. 


J STREET, 934 & 986 MISSION STREET, 


SHCRAMENTE SAV FRANCISCO 


! North Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon. 





CG. H. TOWNSI EXPLANATION 


‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURE 





WHOLESALE FACTORY 


KITCHEN TABLE. C. H. ‘TOWNSEND & CO. 





‘IVERS:POND 
PIANOS. 












OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


686 Broadway, NEW YORE. A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 195 Wabash Ave., CHIC AGO. 








~ 7 = | < "> Upright Catinet | my ga 
| J3)FOLDING Wei Sr “tI 
| oo he BED. 






o— FIN E—o 


Bank, Office & Library Fittings, 


DESKS, CHAIRS, ETC. 
—t7 Send for lLllustrated Catalogues. @i— 


C. F. WERER @ OO. srcsosc coase, "ston 


Humeroas_ Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Adjustable Cable Sus OF ALL KINDS 


Guaranteed not teSag.| OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING, 








CAMPER & COSTAR, 
sWREAL ESTATE AND GENERAL INSURANCE*% 


«~AGENTS,)» ' 
FORW ARDING and COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
CHICO, BUTTE CO., ie : CALIFORNIA. t 


* * Correspondence Solicited. * + 


Fruit Farm for Sale. 


This is one of the best located and finest fruit farms in the State. 





It consists of twenty-five acres of first class fruit land in the beautiful 
Napa Valley, within one and a half miles of Napa City and fifty from 
San Francisco, with direct daily communication by rail and water. Hous: 
of nine rooms, barn, carriage house, buggy, farm wagon and farming 
tools ; twenty dozen chickens, two hundred apple trees, one hundred peach 
fifty bartlett pears, twenty plum, six hundred and fifty prunes, forty apri 
cots, one thousand olive, besides cherry, fig, almond, walnut, etc. 


Eight acres in vineyard—mostly resistant vines. 





Fish pond, with unlimited amount of good spring water. Price 
$10,000. For further particulars apply to 
Fr. M. STOCHING, 
420 MONTGOMERY ST., 


San Francisco, Cal. 








ROSENTHAL COLONY 


AT PROBERTA, 


——IN THE——— 


Upper Sacramento Valley, California. 


SEVEN MILES SOUTH OF RED BLUFF, 


The Flourishing County Seat of TEHAMA COUNTY. 


SEMI-TROPICAL CLIMATE. 


NO COLD WINTERS. 
NO ICE. NO SNOW. 
NO BLIZZARDS. NO CYCLONES. 
NO THUNDER anv LIGHTNING. 


NO IRRIGATION REQUIRED. 


RAILROAD STATION, POST-OFFICE, HOTEL, STORES and SCHOOLS 


ON THE TRACT. 


PRIGE FROM $21 TO $50 PER ACRE. 


TERM SS: 
l. in 2 Years, and I Years, Interest on Deferred Pavmer ts at the Rate of & per cent 


C. H. STREET & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE 
IMMIGRATION -ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 


415 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


























CUT-OF] 


O’NEIL 


UNION IRON WORKS—COMPOUND J] NGINE, 





aT ee Et 















UNION [RON WORKS 


OFFICE WORKS: 


| Cor. First and Mission Sts. Potrero, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 



















Ship = « Hngine Builders. 


HYDRAULIC DRY DOCK, 
140 feet long, 66 feet wide, capable of docking the largest vessels. 
Only Iron and Steel Ship Building Yard 
on the Pacific Coast. 


; a ne 


—- BUILDERS OF THE *—— 


ARAGO, PREMIER, - 
McDOWELL, POMONA. 


THE CHARLESTON «48» SAN FRANCISCO, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMEN 


7-2 





Mining Machinery, Cable Street Road, 
REPAIRING venaiats TO WITH DISPATCH. 
LIFTING SHEARS ON DOCK, 


Capacity, 100 Tons. 
















INVEST AT 


“PALO ALTO = 


THE NEW TOWN ADJOINING THE 


Great Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 




















SURROUNDED ON THREE SIDES 


By THE EXTENSIVE DOMAIN OF THAT GIANT INSTITUTION WITH A 


Twenty-Million-Dollar Endowment. | 


NEARER TO ITS BUILDINGS THAN ANY OTHER LAND. 


I 


SOUTHERN 


I 


rHE Main Lini 


PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Ri D BEAUTIFUI 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 


OnE Hour FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





FOR MAPS AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


N. C. CARNALL & CO. 


624 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco. 


EL MORE. 


eautiful new town is situated on 


: ro Bay, San Luis Obispo County, two hun- 
’ 1 miles south of San Francisco, and twelve 

rthwest of San Luis Obispo city. 
ay is a magnificent sheet of water, vary- 
width, and 


from half to three miles in 


niles long, with an entrance one quarter 


mile wide, and a channel sufficiently 


artis 


for vessels to navigate. 


~ 1S ends 


; entrance stands the famous Moro Rock, 


hae 


covers an area of forty-five acres, and 


bid 


es out of the sea like a grand sentinel, to 


height of 


\1 


‘loro town site slopes grat 


five hundred and eighty feet. 
lually toward 
y, commanding a view of the bay, the 
ocean, and the picturesque country 
nd it. 


‘ith the completion of cont 


\ mplated rail 
ls, El Moro with its natural advantages 
It is 


e counterpart of San Diego bay, and has 


st take first rank as a great resort. 
area of over two million acres of land to 
k it, and a climate to tempt thousands to 
ind locate. It is out of the wind and 

t, the only sheltered bay between San 
isco and San Diego, and is four hun- 
| miles nearer San Francisco, the metrop- 
a of the coast, than the latter place. A re- 
has been long looked for in this part of 
ast, and San Luis Obispo County peo- 
pleased beyond measure that some 
has taken hold of an enterprise which 
rds them a chance to build a cottage or 
h a tent on the Moro bay, where row- 


ling, fishing and bathing are to be 





and where they will be but thirty min- 
y rail from their place of business in 
ty of San Luis Obispo. 

ilevard one hundred feet wide and 
miles long will front the town. This 


more 


be extended in time to an even 


By the side of 


magnificent drive. Six pars have b2enre - 


served; one of fifteen acres adjoining the 
boulevard. All the avenues and streets lead- 
ing to the bay are eighty feet wide, and not a 
lot has been laid out that does not command 
a beautiful land and ocean view. 

About the center of the site there will bea 
reserve of several acres for large hotel and 
park grounds which will be the nucleus around 
which the business establishments of the fut- 
ure city will gather. In placing this property 
on the market at present prices, it can be 
safely said that the company is giving the 
most land for the least money ever offered to 
with half its 


the public. There is no land 


advantages ever been sold so cheaply in Cali- 
fornia. In a short time ten times the present 


prices.can be realized. It offers glowing in- 


ducements not alone to home makers, but 


also to business men. The deep water of the 
bay will always attract commerce and the 
large acreage of first-class agricultural land 
behind it will always make it a central ship 
ping point. 

The soil of El Moro isa sandy loam, which 
produces all kinds of trees and cereals with 
can be raised in 


out irrigation. Potatoes 


every month in the yearin El Moro. There 
are sufficient warm days in El Moro to sat- 
isfy—yet never so extreme but laborers can 
work without suffering any inconvenience. 
This is proverbial of California climate. It 
is never so hot on the coast as elsewhere. 

All persons are solicited to call and exam- 
ine the beautiful photographs of the property 
now on view at the office of the company. 
For further infor- 
mation, address El Moro Town Co., N. E. 


cor. Post and Kearny Sts. [Entrance 30 


Correspondence solicited. 


Street], Room 5, San Francisco, Cal. 


Pr st 








*. CALIFORNIA *.* 


ABALONE x SHELL x JEWELRY, 
R. W. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
614 MARKET STREET 
OPP. THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Jewelry Noatly Repaired 


M 





FOR SIX CENTS. 


We are pleased to announce that we 
have made remarkably low clubbing rates 
with The St. Louis Magazine, the recog- 
nized leading low-priced American Maga 
zine. The Magazine is beautifully printed 
and illustrated, and is a high-grade Liter- 
ary, Historical, and Humorous monthly of 
50 pages. Terms only $1.50 a year; speci 
men copy 6 cents, sent to any one address. 
St. Louis Magazine, 213 N. 8th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. We will send St. Louis Maga- 
zine and Overland Monthly one year, for 
only $4.50 

Address, this office. 





HAVING SOAP. Vroom & Fow.er's. Military 
The Best At your dr I5c. 





HENRY G. HANKS, 


Analytical and Practical 


Chemist, Assayer aud Gedlogist, 


718 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 





California in Artistic Photography. 


The well-known TyLer PHO' 
California Scenery have met with such great 
success that W. K. VicKEeRy, General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast, has been obliged 
open a branch store in the Lick House Block, 
19 Montgomery Street, for the accommoda 
tion of tourists. 





Pacific Steam Carpet Beating and 
Renovating Works. 


Carpets Beaten, - 
Carpets Beaten and Relaid, 


CONKLIN BROS. 


333 Golden Gate Ave., near Larkin Street 
Telephone No. 2126 


2 ‘$c. per yar 





Watkins’ Palace 


View Parlors of 


PACIFIC COAST SCENERY, 


26 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 


UNDER PALACE HOTEL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


*e@- 


City of San Francisco and Suburbs, Yosemite, Big Trees, Geysers, 
Shasta, Lake Tahoe, Central Pacific Railroad, Nevada, Arizona, 
Southern Pacific Railroad, Southern California, Mon- 
terey, Santa Cruz, Hotel Del Monte, Cypress 
Groves, Placer, Quartz and 
Hivdraulic Mining. 


THE NEW NORTH-WEST, OREGON, WAS 


Tacoma, Seattle, Puget Sound, Victoria, Colur 


HINGTON TERRITORY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


EMBRA 


ING—— 


nbia River, Northern Pacific R. R.. Montana 


Idaho, and the great Yellowstone National Park 


These Views are to be obtained in all sizes, from Stereoscopic to Imperial. 
p 


Tourists and all others are respectfully invited to call. 


Rear entrance 





Jrom the South end of the Palace 


Hote / Corridor 


GRAPHS Ot! 
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\ 
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BYRON JACKSON 


625 To 631 SixtH STREET, 
“ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| Engines = Bolles, 


IRRIGATING PUMPS. 



















‘Acme’’ Hay Stackers, 
: ‘‘Eclipse’’ Hay Stackers, 
% ‘‘Acme’”’ Rakes, 
. Windmills, Etc., Etc. 
} ” 
‘ 
! 
. 
; 
sy Ss +S 


n Centrifugal Pumps. 


. ECONOMY” i MOUNTED 
| :: Pp U Mm p S is: PORTABLE i ON 

: % 

i | 


BOILERS, ox SKIDS. 





COMPLETE 


Power. and. Pumping. Plants. 





Write for Catalogue. Address 


BYRON FACE Sow., 


625 to 631 SIXTH STREET, | S F 
149 to 169 BLUXOME STREET, ! AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












6000 Acres very Choice Land in one piece for Colonies. 


Or <——. 


FP. R. WETMORE & CO. 


Bankers and Real Estate Brokers, 
1313 and 1315 E Street, San Diego. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


As one of the oldest and best established tirms in the county, we are Letter prepared to buy and sell land 


than almost any other firn We have 


ity 








’ 
——— i 
; 
— Soles 
Within a mile, two miles, three miles, and so on, at from $125 an acre, $150, $175 and up to $2000 an acre, 
improved and unimproved, in tracts of 5, 10, 15, 20, 3 59, 109, 200, 300, and 400 acres, with motor line 
and railroads now being built, and water can be | in abundance. The true wealth of uuntry consists in 
building and settling on just such tracts, where each o1 an, in a few years, have an independent, comfortable 
living 
Ovr List City Blo 1 I improve proved, of all sizes and prices, and in all localities, 
i ry ex ive 1 ed, and will suit all tastes and purses. We receive deposits from abroad as well as fro 
t | and will place same on first mortgages, well secured, at high rates of interest We attend to all 
! »sid | ro} erties, paying taxes, etc., etc. 








BYRON MAUZY. 


SOLE AGENT PACIFIC COAST. 


SOHMER & CO.—71r eine trinete 


PEEK & SON pinion tne Marker 
NEWBY & EVANS iri tonese Price 












a - 








STANDARD ORGANS. 


Largest Stock Finest Warerooms West of New York. 





mau 7 
510, 312, 314 POST STREET, 


UNION CLUB BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 















W. & J. SLOANE & CO. 





WIHIOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS, Me 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. « : 


ae WINDOW SHADES. 


WC! L/ ! } 
n s in Axminsters, Wi! 
\ Lb | Ingrains 
lL) \ Squares, in, Turkish, Persian 
and Lom € 
( iw, f 
fabrics suitable 
for | Portitres, Silk and Lace Curtains, 
Win Wo l 





made up, and original designs furnished. 
4 4 4 ADD (AE AAP OF ween _ - 
641,643,645, 647 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








NEW YORK ADDRESS, 





Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 





= 


w wi "32 








 “SURDUNE DEES” 
\ “FOR CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 


irgest institution of the kind on the continent. The Medical and Surgical Staff comprises the best talent in the 
rv Chere have been more cases of human deformities successfully treated than by any similar Institution. More 

000 cases have been successfully treated. Diseases which are made a specialty: Curvature of the Spine, Hip Dis- 
und all diseases of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh, and Paralysis. 


Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 
y YT. Kr rm 
P CENTEMERI & CO. OPIUM @ h'S98 CURED 


a 1 
At home or nervous sho Small expense 


3S and 11¢ POST ST. - SAN FRANCISCO. Tre LES. 1E 'E. KEELEY CO.. Dwiche, it 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 








Importers and Retailers of 





Southern Pacific Company. 
NEW YORK ¢ NEW ORLE ANS 


genuine stamped with name 1 full in left-hand 
lers by mail promptly attended to, Price ALL HUROPEAN PORTS. 


eipt of 2c, stamp 





Merchants! you cansave money by using the 


nqnional Seep gen es ——— Cars 


Trait 


















the amount 
THIRD- CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 





I Salt Reasona rs 

A 

W. H. MILLS JEROME MADDEN 
I Ag Land Agent 

H. B. ANDREWS 
Land ¢ ssioner, G. H. and 8. A. R San Antonio, Tex 
A. N. Towne, T. H. Goooman, 

5371 BROADWAY. OAKLAND. General Manager Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt 





AGENTS FOR CALIF ORNA A. SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 















Y ALILA! ¢ 


The Arcadia of the San Joaquin Valley! 


>_- « = = 
6" site’ does not exist in this vast extent of country a section so manifestly destined for thi 
A PROSPEROUS TOWN, 
Supported by the demands of a rapidly and steadily increasing population, as ALILA THE ENCOUR 


ip d 
AGING NUCLEUS is already there, for ALILA now possesses a well-conducted and 


LIBERALLY FURNISHED HOTEL, 


Several well-appointed Stores, and, in addition to these, that most important feature and best evidence: 


HANDSOME AND SPACIOUS SCHOOLHOUSE, 


Which stands nearly, if not precisely, in the center of the town-site. ALILA is environed by 


A MOST FERTILE COUNTRY, 


\ soil of surpassing richness, with the capacity of sustaining, in comfort and prosperity 


THOUSANDS OF INDUSTRIOUS SETTLERS. 


The resources of this land are illimitable. Atthis season, in the surroundings of ALILA, 


MILES OF GRAIN 


Wave in luxuriant beauty above the sod, decked with wild flowers. The Southern Pacitic Railroad 


PASSES THROUGH ALILA, 


And the stations and sidings there are about the best on the line. 


ss. + oe 
> + ALITA + & 


Is in Tulare County, 22 miles South of the City of Tulare, on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


progress, a 














BOVEE. TOY & CO... ® MONTGOMERY 
' prem c " STREET, 

\re now offering a limited number of lots at private sale in ALITLA, and intending purchasers should 
not delay in making their selections, asa 


SERIES OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Have already been inaugurated, consisting of grading streets planting them with shade trees, increasing 
t rrigating tacilities, and shipping material for the 


ERECTION OF BRICK STORES 


Upon the Main street of Anita. Thisisa 


SUPERB OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTMENT, 


Because the time is close at hand when 


WAVE AFTER WAVE OF EASTERN IMMIGRATION 


Will fill up the great San Joaquin Valley, and every dollar placed in real property there will yield a 
ir-fold return 
Chere are a few facts in connection with this property, to which we desire to call particular attention 
First, the extreme richness of the soil has attracted a superior class of population, who are farming 
the land in an intelligent and progressive manner 
Every section in the vicinity of ALiLa, and for miles around, contains from two to four houses, pre- 
senting a prosperous and comparatively well-settled country. owing to the fact that the land is held in 
small holdings, and not in those immense tracts of single ownership which characterize other portions 
ney illey 





There is no other loeality so well adapted for successful fruit and raisin culture 
Again. ALILA lies in the direct line of Walker's Pass. the lowest point in the Sierras, through which 


er overland roads coming into the valley will in all probability lead 
For maps and further particulars, apply to 


BOVEE. TOY & CO., 19 Montgomery Street, S. F. 














BONNY 





the choice fruit lands in Shasta, suit- 
small farms, none are more desirable 
se lying along the bank of the Sacra- 
River between Anderson and Redding. 
ilarly fertile is the portion about a mile 

lf from the latter place, which is known 
its beautiful prospect as Bonny View. 


part of 


the Rancho Buena Ventura,— 
d Redding grant,—which has lately been 
livided into twenty-acre fruit farms by its 
yners, Messrs. Frisbie & Wiley. 
e entire property is surrounded by a 
tantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
yn. The Sacramento River bounds it on 
ist, and the California and Oregon rail- 
id supplies the western boundary. ‘The soil 
varies at different points of the tract, changing 


f §=6 from a 


igh the ordinary dark loam toa light sandy 


dark sandy loam, mixed with adobe, 


near the river. Irrigation is unneces- 
sary as the seepage from the river provides all 
moisture necessary for successful farming. 
Should water be wanted, however, for surface 
portions of the tract could be irrigat- 

the river with very slight expense. 
ny View is laid off with a road extend- 
entire length along the railroad from 
to south ; and with cross roads extend- 
« from the railroad to the river, so that each 
| t fronts on one of these roads, and all have 
This 
ies in what is known as the Citrus Belt of 


direct communication with the river. 


Northern California, and is well adapted to 
growth of apples, peaches, figs, prunes, 
ws, grapes, apricots, almonds, English wal- 


ranges, and other temperate and semi-: 





al fruits; also corn, vegetables, alfalfa, 
zat, barley, and other cereals. Good wa- 
ibundance can be secured by digging 
ten to twenty feet on any part of the land, 
its immediate outskirts an almost un- 

| supply of wood can be had for the cut- 


lhe climate in this locality is unexcep- 





YiEW. 








tionable, and the air is pure and bracing as 
the sea and mountain can make it. The south 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 

Fruit growing ts destined to be a highly prof- 
itable occupation in this northern extremity of 
the Sacramento valley, for beyond this point 
many, even of the temperate fruits, do not 
reach their highest development, and it is rec 
ognized as the northern limit of grapes and 
citrus fruit. These facts make a market al 
most certain for the capacity of our lands, and 
the California and Oregon Railroad furnishes 
the means for rapid transportation of fresh 
fruits to points northward, where they will al- 
ways be gladly received. The extensive and 
seemingly inexhaustible mines of Shasta Coun- 
ty create a brisk local market for a large quan- 
tity of such produce. 

The fact that these lands lie so near to the 
town of Redding, the largest inland town in the 
State north of Red Bluff, and the chief trad- 
ing point and business center of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, makes them doubly valuable, and ren- 
ders it almost certain that in a few years the 
land which can now be bought for less than 
the ordinary price of farming lands in this 
State, will be worth three or four times its pres- 
ent market value. 

The tract has been cut into small lots, with 
the idea of selling only to actual settlers, who 
will build up a pleasant community of their 
own. Sales are made on very easy install- 
ments, thus opening the way for men of small 
means to secure homes and establish a paying 
business. The demand for the lots, however, 
has been so great, owing to rapidly increasing 
immigration, that the present prices, viz., from 
thirty to fifty dollars an acre, will probably 
only hold for a short time. Parties desiring 
further information concerning prices or terms, 
may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie 
& Wiley, Redding, Shasta County, Cal. 









NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
=A Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets 


QUEEN LILY SOAP 








HE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without rubbir 5 
and does not injure the clothes, The Largest Family Wasbing in the cit : 
can be done in three to four houre. A girl of twelve years of age can do a was 2 
ing with this soap. : 
, 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


NEW RE MINGTON No. 6, 


Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest, and by far the 
Best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 
For Prices, ete., address 


G. SHAWL, 


30 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines, : 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. i 


ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA 


AND THE 














The Overland Monthly. 


Che Pacitic Coast, especially California, is now attracting the attention of thousands ot 





home-seekers and capitalists. ‘The resources, literature, and histury of this vast section are 
fully set forth in the pages of THE OvERLAND MONTHLY. Its stories of Western adventure, 
mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have become famous, and have bee: 

ne of the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, editorials, and poems 


rank with the best of corresponding Eastern work 


$4.00 PER YEAR. | Sixo-Se Cents ror a SAMPLE COPY 
—{#” ADDRESS, 


The erk ind Monthly, 


nr 
~ 
— « 





Tor AN TTRIOS 
ter OTNGOWM 
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JOE POHEIM, 


THE TAILOR, 


Makes the Best Fitting Clothes in the State, 
AT 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





Joe Poheim’s is the only reliable House on the Pacific Coast, has been established 
fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresentation is ever 
practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a “ perfect fit,” and the best of 
workmanship, or return of his money. 

Joe Poheim employs none but the best workmen that can be obtained, and all 
lothes are made up under his personal supervision. There is no other Tailor in San 
Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in case a mistake should be made by 
my workman ; but the careful attention every garment receives in making up renders a 
mistake almost impossible. 

Our business has increased to such an extent that we have been obliged to estab- 
sh three large stores in San Francisco for the convenience and accommodation of cus- 
tomers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, and being 
eivy purchasers, we obtain such terms as enables us to undersell any other Tailor in 
San Francisco. 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles of 
Woolens, which we make to order as follows: 


Fine Pants - - Made to Order from $ 6to $I2 
Business Suits ” ss : 26 “ 35 


Full Dress Suits - . ’ " 35 “ 60 
Overcoats - - ° ” " 20 “ 40 


AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION. 


‘ 





Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no Sale. 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 





Sent Free to any address on application t 


JOE PO HEIM, 
Nos. 203 Montgomery, 724 Market Streets, 


-AND 





1110 and 1112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


——AND-— 


263 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
1021 & 1023 4th Street, opp. Horton House, San Diego. 
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SOME WESTERN 
| isa pecullarity of 
the Westerncharace 








ter that it 1s seem- 


| 
| 
ingly moresensitive 
; to ridicule than to 
dain any other influence. 
— he fear of being 
laughedat willoften 


make a Californian 


change his mind 


and go down into 


his por ket, where 





an appeal to the 


( 


r necessity of the case would fail 
rly to enlist his financial sympathy. 


his is not so much due to a lack of 


. the finer feelings and sentiments in the 
p of his mind, as to the way in 
ch he lives his daily life. ‘The Ca! 


fornian has been noted always for his 
1 heartedness and general careless- 
is to think, 


Ss 


of self; and if he sto] 
10 man Is more considerate toward that 
h appeals to his reason or his sym 
hy. 
the trouble is that as a rule he 


think 


is perpetually in a hurry. 


The Califor 
W heth- 


be in business or in pleasure, life seems 





¢ t 
not stop to 


in the West of what in the terse slang of 


native is denominated “go.” The peo- 
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ple on the streets move faster than they do 
in Eastern cities. The business man comes 


in the moment to a decision on financial 


questions of such weight and gravity, that in 
older communities they would be decided 
most cautious and mature de 


is the custom to think quickly 


only after the 
liberation. It 
and act quickly; and it is this habit of crowd- 
ing so much into a limited time, this restless 


] 


ness lest the greatest advance possible is not 


being constantly made, this feverishness of 
effort that allows no rest, which is the most 
marked as well as the most dangerous char- 


acteristic of the West. 


To stamp in a word the condition of soci- 





business as distinguished from a 
literary community. Not that it has no lit- 
It is rather that its literature 


ety, itis a 


erature or art. 
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and art are governed by and subordinated to 


strictly business methods. The popular taste 
has no love for anything intellectual which 
cannot be taken in at a glance, and as a re- 
sult caricature has always held a high place 
in the Western estimation. 

On the other hand the spirit which created 
the demand has reacted to give a keener 
local satire and point more pun- 


The 


edge to the 
gently the local wit. inspiration of 
Western caricature has been always fresh and 
individual. ‘The peculiarities of Western life 
have made possible several distinct | 
humor not to be found in other sections, and 
even inthe commoner walks, where the treat 
ment must of necessity be more or less 
hackneyed and conventional, there is a crisp 
ness of handling that serves to keep the work 
distinctly up to grade. 

The danger in this 


‘hurrying ” tendency 


lies in its discouragement of that depth of 


investigation and patient persistence of ap- 
plication which alone produce valuable and 
lasting work. Brightness is substituted for 


earnestness. and the effort becomes one to 


please rather than to Improve. 


+ 


But this mental preoccupation of the West 
has saved it from that following after “fads 
of older and 


There 


nor Anglo-maniacs in California. 


which is a distinct characteristic 


more deliberate communities. are no 


dude S 


lhe women of the community are much less 


prone than their Eastern sisters to give them 


selves over to the vanities of shallow self- 
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cultivation, the injurious excitement of “slum 
ming,” or the vagaries that go to form the 
attitude of mind distinguished as “intense.” 

As a consequence, the caricature of the 
Coast does not busy itself with these phases 
It is with the 
serious occupations of life that it has its most 


as it does in the East. more 


Politics, of course, have 
But the 


frequent dealings. 
always afforded it a legitimate field. 
work in this line has been largely local, and 
the interest in each cartoon of necessity died 
as soon as its “ timeliness ” was past. 

Each attitude of daily life, however, has 
received its meed of attention. The churcl 
the press, stock gambling, mining, athletics, 
music and the drama, have all in turn figured 
grotesquely underthe artist’s pencil, and there 
is hardly a line of local business which has 
not found at some time a comic interpreta- 
tion. 

It is a pleasant feature of this Western work 
that so little of it is cruel and unkind. Small 
reverence as the average Californian has for 
the commonly sacred things, there is no mal 


ice coupled A kindly feeling of 


with his fun. 
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CATCHING TH 


athy always runs through his wit, which 
recates the class of satire whose primary 
ect is to wound. Sometimes to be sure, in 
eat of political contests there are thrusts 

that cut like knife-blades. But aside 
m politics the field is comparatively free 
m wounded, and even there a close exami- 
n will show that when the daggers have 


drawn it was in a proper spirit of in- 


ation toward some improper pretension, 
er than the simple delight of the artist in 
ricature as such. 
e happy-go-lucky life of pio- 
r days was particularly favora - 
the uses of the caricaturist. 
ere were so and 


many ups 


wns, so many sudden changes 

wealth to poverty, so many 
wand different conditions to be 
t and endured, that the philo 


cal spirit of laughing at what 


came was of necessity unl- 
li men were to get any 
ifort out of life. ‘This spirits 


tur lly was reflected in the illus 
tions of the day, and the native 
ially came into such a habit 


iting everything about him 
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and constant joke, that it is to be 
feared that his gravest statements today con- 
cerning things Western carry suspicion to 
the Eastern mind that there is still something 
in them of exaggeration. 

rhe 


work is the absence 


most striking feature of this early 
» of skits directed at wo- 
men. ‘Thisis not so much because the mas- 
culine mind of that period rose superior to in- 
foibles and disparage- 
fact that there 


‘alifornia in those days to 


terest in feminine 
as to the 


enough women in ¢ 


ments, were not 


~" 
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f- Se] 
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make them objects of familiar interest. “Out 
of sight out of mind,” applies as well to this 
case as toany other ; and to state the matter 
bluntly, men were then so occupied with oth 
er things, that for the time being the gentle 
sex dropped out of their lives, and failed to 
interest them except in individual cases. 
Charles Nah!| drew a few humorous sketch 
es in which women figured, but for the most 
part they were recollections of the past rath- 
Of the 


three cuts presented here containing women, 


er than experiences of the present. 
two were evidently reminiscences of the 
same lady, and the third a recollection of an 
experience had elsewhere than in California. 

This latter, *‘ The Right of Way,” exhibits 
in both of its figures a cut and style of dress 
entirely foreign to the easy-going society of 
pioneer days. The early miner did notas a 
rule wear a frock coat and high beaver hat. 
It is a very tender recollection, however, of 
the days when crinoline were an anguish to 
men’s souls, and women of necessity became 
“a thing apart.” 

‘Crossing the Isthmus” had in it the 
same broad vein of exaggerated humor with 
out being very characteristically Western. 
\ny one who has seen the burro struggling 
with a heavy load, will appreciate the agony 


of mind expressed in the bent legs of this 
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one, and his general insignificance of size. In 
the third sketch the female figure is only an 
accessory, and has nothing particular to do 
with the humorous idea. 

It was the doings of men that interested 
the early pioneers, and naturally the most 
common — because the most familiar — of 
these doings, came to be the objects of their 
caricature. All the processes of mining, the 
experiences of inland travel, and the different 
animals of California with their peculiarities 
and traits, were new and original material for 
the humorist’s exaggerative pen. 

The bear easily stands first as the repre 


sentative Western animal. His individuality 


is so great that an almost infinite number of 


subtle shades of meaning can be drawn into 
his normal outline; and he has gone into 
comic art as the star representative of West 
ern caricature. 

There is something in the spectacle of the 
sudden and uncompromising overthrow of 
the human dignity by brute force that tickles 
the inmost sense of the ridiculous in the 
looker on; and there is that about the bear 
when he is really interesting himself in the 
matter, that is almost instantaneous in sug 
gesting to the coolest of men that it would 
at least be just as well to keep a look out for 


a handy tree. 
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As might be expected, human vanity has 

r the most part chosen to depict the man 
as ultimately victorious in these contests of 
ts, but in some cases the phase chosen 
as nothing to relieve the humiliation for the 
iped. The range of emotion depicted is 
very wide. At one extreme is the exaggerated 
calmness of the stutterer in the “ Sazarac 
lying Club,” who when pursued by a bear 
refuses even to quicken his gait or raise his 
e “lest it might alarm the boys,” but 
rolls back into camp just ahead of his sav- 
ge pursuer, and pausing at the edge of the 
rcle long enough to remark in his natural 
ne of voice, “ B-boys, there’s a b-bear a-com- 
in,” passes on through the circle into the 
ds on the other side, leaving them to set- 


with the bear. 





\t the other extreme is the frantic demor- 
ation of the tourist, noted here in the 
called ‘“Treed.” His tree of refuge is 


small that if he lowers his legs he will be 
within reach of the beat, and if he attempts 


go higher the sapling will bend over and let 


1 down, 


I; t} 


I he scale between these two is the 


( e picture, “ He laughs best who laughs 
lhe expressions of amusement and 

ph, as contrasted with the consternation 
despair depicted alternately in the beast 

n the man, are calculated to appeal 
ssfully to the intellect of the dumbest 


( ft 


f men the 


the 


ke” miner was probably the most pop- 


alone, caricature of 
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ular. Perhaps more men in those days act- 
ually had a fellow feeling with that public 
character than with any other. At any rate, 
there was not a magazine or an illustrated 
sheet on the Coast that did not, sooner or 
later, publish some picture illustrating this 
idea. A type was soon developed, and later 
work differed from the earlier only in the 
piling up of gloomy details. 

The specimen inserted here has about all 
there is to show of depressing surroundings. 
Unkempt and ragged he stands at the divid- 
ing of the ways, with dead bones at his feet 
and rocky graves behind him, his hands in 
his pockets, utterly disheartened and broken 
down, and evidently puzzling over the prob- 
lem where to go and what to do next. The 
one redeeming which if omitted 
would have made the picture more gloomy, 
is that by the sign-board the suggestion is 


feature, 
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given that there is some place to which he 
can go and start over again in life. 

The Indian sketch is a reminiscence by 
some artist who had crossed the plains, and 
is not peculiar to the coast. It has founda 
place because of the wonderful intensity of 
the action and its exaggerated suggestion of 
earnestness of purpose. 

In the crowded settlements of pioneer days 
hotel accommodations were hardly of the 
here were three men for every bed, 
It cost 


from one to ten dollars to be allowed to bring 


best. 


and three prices for every man. 


in your blankets and sleep on the floor, and 
As 
a rule, the only comfort the miner got out of 


the fleas and roaches were omnipresent. 


his hotel experiences was in seeing them car- 


lcatured in print; and cuts illustrative of 
inn discomforts were only less common than 
those relating to bears. 

Chere were few societies and organizations 
of pleasure in those days, and as a result the 
public wit was seldom exercised in showing 
up their peculiarities or deficiencies. The 
Academy of Sciences, with its investigations 
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into primal remains, came in once or twice 
for a touch, both in picture and in verse ; but 
of music, drama, religion, or art but little or 
nothing was said until a later period. 

So far, all the early caricatures which have 
been presented have found their exaggera 
tion in distortion of the drawing of the fig 
ures and backgrounds of the pictures. Equal 
ly popular, however, was the class in which 
the drawing was correct and pleasing, and 
the exaggeration lay in the idea presented. 
This class of work being more artistic than 
the first, and requiring more time and care- 
ful labor in its rendition, is not so frequently 
met with as its more grotesque counterpart. 
When it does appear, however, it is always 
attractive and interesting, and a certain del- 
icacy of humor and satire is made possible 
by its use, that would have been entirely 
missed in the coarser overdrawing of the 
other method. 

For instance, no exaggeration of expression 
could have given to the figure in the initial 
letter of this article half as perfectly as the 
natural method has done, the expression of 
which characterizes 


intense home-sickness 


him. There is absolutely no overdrawing 
in the picture, but it is so surcharged with 


those ideas which suggest home-sickness that 





the intention is more than clear. More than 
one gringo in those days was wont in the first 
depression of his loneliness to go out to the 
end of the wharf, and mounting the farther- 
most pile gaze wistfully out over the watery 
track that lay between him and his friends. 
It is the time when no new ties having been 
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ed, the memory of the old tugs so bit- 
at the heart-strings, that the only com- 
vossible lies in getting as far away from 
resent and as near to the past as circum- 
es will allow ; and this last stanchion is 
hysical realization of that mental U/tima 

to which his affairs have come. 

is cut, designed by Charles Nahl, was 
ted in the II 7de IVest in 1853, and owes 

servation, together with several other 
mens of early work printed in this arti- 
) thesinterest in early caricature of Mr 
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or 


A. T. Dewey, by whose permission they are 
presented here. 

Another of this same class is the double 
picture representing the man whose splendor 
of virtuperative diction outshines his courage 
in times of real action. As before, the draw- 
ing is true tolife. The main figure was a real 
type of early California, and for that matter 
there is more than one specimen of this ge- 
nus in existence yet. Bret Harte’s Colonel 
Starbottle is a variation on the same theme. 
The original was Southern, withcommanding 
appearance and great natural dignity. His 
hair was black and worn long, and black whisk- 
ers ornamented his chin. His clothes were 
as a rule black and somewhat seedy, and his 
flow of language was something tremendous. 
It was only when cornered, however, that he 
could really be got to fight, and even then 
only a liberal administration of corn juice 
really steadied up his knees and “ saved his 
honor.” 

Horsemanship, in its various phases, nat- 
urally received much consideration from the 
pioneer mind. Horses, mules and burros 
were more than plentiful, and the picturesque 
variations from Eastern methods caught from 
the Spanish and Indians who first occupied 
the country, soon stamped themselves on 
the local life as something distinctively and 
characteristically Western. “ Bucking ” in all 
its seven phases, packing with the ludicrous 
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incidents of slipping and cinching, the throw- 
ing of the lasso, and the more ordinary mis- 
haps resulting from breakages and falls, all 
passed in prompt review under the pen of 
the local caricaturist. “ Catching the wrong 
Jack” had the element of experience in it 
that made it more popular than many others, 
but the public never seemed to tire of varia- 
tions on the old theme, and probably with 
the exception of the bear cuts, the skits at 
horsemanship are more 
numerous than those 
on any other subject. 
With 


the pioneer spirit there 


the decline of 
was a_ corresponding 
decline in those things 
which had held the at- 
tention of the vagrant 
of 


interests 





po} ulation 
New 


arose, and the oddities of cruder society that 


early 

days. 
had furnished the basis for its caricature gave 
place to the more civilized peculiarities of 
the present day. 

These are of course in large part the same 
as those of other American communities, and 
the things produced which can be stamped 
as peculiarly and distinctively Western are 


} 


few and far between. 


Our picture squeness 


is departed, and if we are more quiet in our 


ways, more civilized in our actions, more 
cultured in our instincts, we are correspond 
ingly less individual, and grow less and less 
interesting as we draw nearer to the dead 
level of Eastern civilization. 

One feature of Pacific Coast life, however, 
can yet be touched on as undoubtedly of the 
soil. This is the delineation, either serious 


or humorous, of the Chinese features and 


character. No Eastern periodical has yet 
published pictures of the Chinese that have 
caught enough of their traits and peculiari 
ties to render them recognizable as such 
without alabel. The effort has often enough 
been made, but the Eastern artists, not being 
conversant with the heathen in the flesh, 
draw all the individuality out of their faces, 
and while the results are good pictures from 
an artist’s point of view, they can hardly be 
called good Chinamen. It is a sort of poetic 
justice that the predominating air of these 
Eastern-made Chinamen is aggressively Irish 

which, considering the irrepressible con 
flict between the two races here, is a bit of 
unconscious humor scarcely to be expected 
from the humanitarian East. 

But in California the Chinaman is always 
with us. ‘There is no occupation or amuse- 


ment of life with which he is not nearly or 
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distantly connected. His traits are as marked 
as the hereditary tendencies of centuries can 
make them. His meekness and uniform pa- 
tience, his gravity and apparent lack of all 
sense of humor, his shaven head and loose, 
slouchy dress, his honesty in great things and 
dishonesty in small, and the innate shrewd- 
ness and wonderful facility of imitation by 
which he out-competes his Caucasian brother, 
all combine to render him a constant victim 
the humorist’s pencil and pen. 

With one exception the pictures of this 
class noted here give simply the facial expres 
sion of the Chinaman under different condi- 
tions and feelings. That one has less of car- 
icature in it than any other picture presented; 
but it contains a satire on the ways of the 
Western young man in dealing with his laun- 
dryman that makes it appeal successfully to 


1 


the Western sense of humor. ‘The patient 
meekness of the heathen, the guarded way 


in which the debtor holds the door ajar, the 


colorless accent of the *‘ You catchee some 


change today?” together with the distinct 


suggestion that the washing will yet remain 
unpaid for, are all characteristics of the Coast, 


na 
atid 


it is to be regretted —very near the 
truth in daily life. 

Of the heads there is little to be said ex- 
t that they are overdrawings of types famil 
to every inhabitant of the Pacific Coast. 
The peaceful “ high-binder” with his dagger 


| pistol, the “* temperate ” smoker, whose 
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cadaverous features and slim outline of bust 
betray his addiction to opium, the disgusted 
heathen whose wrath has for the moment sur- 
prised his features out of their usual phleg- 
matic calm, the orderly dandy with pointed 
finger nails of abnormal length, the fat and 
contented philosopher, and the young boy 
whose face is yet a perfect blank, — all these 
and many more could be adduced as exam- 
ples of this peculiar line of Western life and 
caricature. 

It is not the object of this article to touch 
on the men who have figured as black and- 
white caricaturists in the West. For the most 
part the work in this line has been a matter 
of relaxation for the artist from harder and 
more serious occupation. With one or two 
exceptions there have been no canons in the 
comic field, and the work done represents 
almost as many artists are there have been 
caricatures drawn. Jump and Loomis in early 
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days, and Niles, Strong, and Saalsburg, in lat 


er times, have made this work to some ex- 
tent aspecialty. But the main array has been 
of “‘one-picture” caricaturists, for whose just 
mention and discussion too much space 
What is intended is to 


show in a cursory way the scope of the work 


would be required. 


in caricature on the Pacitic Slope, and to sug- 
gest those lines that seem to be characteris 


tic to the West. 





Aside from the Chinese work it must not 
be expected that the subject matter will pre 
The Wes 
tern man of today is Interested in the same 


sent much that savors of novelty. 


pursuits and callings, and given over to the 
same diversions and amusements, as is his 
brother of the East. 


\thletics in its phases of foot-ball, base- 


ball, sprinting, bicycling, and lawn tennis, 
have come to have a regular place in his 
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daily life; and art, music, the drama, the de- 
bating society, the pursuit of culture for cul- 
ture’s sake are gradually making their civiliz- 
ing effect felt upon him. He caricatures 
these things of course, and laughs at them ; 
but he submits to them one by one, and soon- 
er or later he will come to be proud of them. 
Perhaps as distinctive as any thing in this 
later caricature is the idea of setting forth the 
accordeon as the typical instrument of music 
of the Coast. As usual, however, there is an 
element of truth in the matter that will not 
brook denial. What the harp is to Erin, such 
is the accordeon to the West. 
There is of course a cultus in the larger 





INGENUOUS, 


cities that understands and appreciates true 
music. There is a much larger class through 
out the State that think they appreciate mus- 
ic, whose voices mingled with the voice of the 
piano and the organ are forever abroad in the 
land. But when the populace, as such comes 
to be taken into consideration, there is no 
choice but to yield the palm to the accor 


deon both for multitude and popularity. 
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In the tenement houses of Tar Flat and 


Barbary Coast and the mining claims of 


Shasta, it is alike the interpreter of the senti- 
ental outpourings of the Western musical 
Its portability and cheapness long ago 
tablished it in popular favor, and its pecul- 
delivery brought it a change of name 
its proper appellation to the more 
riking, if less euphemistic one, of the “wind 


} ummer.” 


hless pauses and the general uncertain- 


There is something too about the 


of its music, that makes it a fit and sym- 


' 


¢ accompaniment to the untrained 


in voice. People do not expect as much 
ft the soloist who sings to an accordeon 

zato, as they would under other and less 
ying circumstances, 


gathered from this article 


be 


It must not 





more than the usual proportion of the 
iture of the Coast is worth examination. 
here is the same dreary multitude of witless 
efforts, the same pathetic host of attempts to 
funny which were not funny, to be found 
The 


rtlon of good to bad, however, is fully 


Western as in Eastern caricature. 
to the average of other sections, and both 
oint of conception and execution this 
sof work is something of which the West 
well be proud. 

Some of the most clever sketches of later 
S originated with the under-graduates of 

Their 


University of California 


year 
k, the Blue and Gold, has contained some 
the: brightest caricatures ever done here ; 
taking year after year, it outranks in 

of cleverness any similar publication 
d from the colleges of the East. 
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It is essentially the students’ book, and in 
it they pay off all the scores of the year, laid 
Most 
of the subjects are of necessity local, and 


up against the faculty and each other. 


therefore devoid of interest to the public at 
large. But many of the little touches are so 
human that everyone is compelled to smile 
at their humorous malice. 

For instance, it is customary each year to 
publish in it a list of the faculty, followed by 
some cut emblematic of their estimation in 
the student mind. When the class of ’81 in 
its junior year was debarred from attendance 
for some misconduct, the Blue and Gold 
promptly came out with the usual list, fol- 
lowed by a cut of a pair of suspenders, which 
spoke louder than words as to what one of 
the faculty’s actions during the year had most 


impressed the student mind. At a later pe- 
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Nor THAT trina you Wwovhp cear” 
gor, 
riod, after some disagreement in which the 
boys fancied they had come out ahead, the 
list was followed by the significant cut repro- 
duced here, of a hand holding a test tube, 
and vainly endeavoring to shut off the gas 
with its thumb. 
Equally good is the “Student Beverages” 


used as a tail piece to this article. There is 


about as much real truth in the allotment of 


Bourbon to the Senior’s 


milk to the Freshman’s. ‘The Western stu 
dent is not a drinking man, and no college 
social conviviall- 
But it has 


past to 


could be more free from “ 
ties’ than the one at Berkeley. 
pleased the popular mind in the 
ascribe to the University an infelix reputation 
for intemperance mainly because the boys 
refused to take the efforts of the reformers in 
their behalf in a proper spirit of seriousness, 
and finding that it kept them before the pub 
lic, the callow fledglings have made bold to 
pose on paper and in print, disguised ina 
lion’s skin of wickedness and dissipation that 
really does not belong to themat all. Inthe 
present sketch, however, there is the further 
suggestion of the advance in the quality of 
knowledge taken in, from the ‘infants’ food ” 
of the first semester to the “ strong drink” of 


the commencement term. 
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It is a curious thing what an exaggerated 
idea of his “ honor” a college undergraduate 
has. He is all the time expecting to be 
treated as if his manliness would prevent him 
from doing anything out of the way, and yet 
at the same time his immaturity is leading 
him into all sorts of pranks that require a 
strong check to keep them within the limit 
of the law. Suggest to him that he is being 
watched, and he is in arms in a moment to 
prove that it is necessary. ‘The examination 


scene herein taken from life — illustrates 


this case very well. ‘The personal supervis 
ion of the instructor was such that the stu- 
dents felt that they were expected to cheat ; 
and more than one sly thing was done by 
men who had no need to go outside of them 
selves for help, solely on principle, because 


it was expected of them. 
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the head of “ educational 


carica 
come the hits at the | rofessions. Doc 


much the same here as 


naer 


rs and lawyers are 
where, and equally touchy as to their foi 
‘here is more of a sting in the fling at 
devoted to the 


utter than in the picture 


doctors here. The lawyer always comes In 
suspicion of graspingness and dishon 
nd it is no doubt true that the popular 


in California distinctly associates these 
tres with them as a class. 

(he doctor, however, is rarely suspected 
When 


re Californian gets under the weather, 


irely mercenary motives. the 
lls in a physician with much the feeling 

e man who started to cross the river on 
He hopes it will hold together till 

ts across, but he rather expects It won't. 
lhe caricature of things medicinal, there- 
re, generally takes the shape of a good- 
ired banter concerning his methods and 
ty, of which the cartoon of the doctor 


racticing ” 


on the wooden manikin with 
et ina mustard bath is a fair example 
athletics much of the old straw is trod 
ver. It is more a question of the way 
ngs are put, the variations in the distortion 
e figures in the drawing together, with 


rearrangement of the regular stock fig- 
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ures in different groupings, that serve to 
make them worthy of attention. Saalsburg’s 
“ Umpiring ” is suggestive but not new. The 
“ast Lap” is interesting only from its exag 
gerations of the heel and toe step of the profes 
sional walkers. Brighter is Niles, punning 
sketch on the ‘‘ full backs” of foot-ball. This 
latter, however, is not a special class carica- 


because it is 


is more deserving 


ture, and 
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harder to get the humorous effect out of the 
field of general work. 

Of this field of general work, space has been 
found for only two examples. These — the 
‘* Incentive to Action,” and “ The Beginning 
of March ” — depend for their effect entirely 
on that general bond of sympathy that is com- 
mon to all humanity. ‘The knight who con- 
quers by gentle means instead of by force of 
spur is the real hero of modern chivalry, and 
it is not an idea peculiar to one or two alone 
that a donkey can be oftentimes better in 


} 


duced to go by feeding than by driving. 


It is a curious feature of caricature in Cal- 
ifornia that it should confine itself so largely 
to local subjects. Similar work in the East 
is comparatively devoid of earmarks. At 
least it is as common for it to be national as 
narrowly local. But in California there sel- 
dom if ever appears a skit devoted to outside 
aliairs. 

This is all the more curious because the 
population is so truly cosmopolitan, and on 
any established race principle ought to be 
alive to the politics at least of the mother 
countries that gave them birth, and interested 
still in all that concerns their welfare. 


Probably the solution of the matter lies in 
he comparative smallness of the population 
asa whole. ‘The great chains of mountains 


lying between California and the East have 








acted as barriers between the two sections 





more than most people are willing to admit. 





It is not probable that the Germans in the 
West have forgotten their fatherland, or that 
the French, or Italians, or other foreigners 
here are less in touch with their old home 
sympathies than are their brethren in the 
East. But there are too few of each nation 
ality yet in any one place to make the cari 
catures that appeal to only one nationality 
popular. Caricature to be successful must | 
present something familiar at a glance to 
everybody. Just as we are too small a com 
munity yet to have class newspapers, so we 
are yet too small to support class caricatures 
Only that which is local appeals to all, and 
therefore that which is local has gained a 
most exclusive ground in Western caricature. 

In pioneer days this was not altogether 
true. There was such a constant influx 


} 
} 


of men from the outside world, and suck a 
constant outgoing from the gold fields of 
those who, having made their fortunes or sat 
isfied themselves that there was nothing to 
be made, turned their backs on the new | 

lorado and returned to their earlier homes 


} 


that practically there was nothing local to 
take their attention and sympathy from what 
interested the communities from which they 
came. 

Some very excellent work of truly national 
spirit was done by Charles Nahl, and during 
war times there was naturally a wide-spread 
interest in national affairs. But when the 
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later artist came to approach outside affairs, 
as a rule his work took a turn that appealed 
to the general spirit of humanity, and the 
foreign personages and locality used became 
merely a setting for the more colorless idea. 

For instance, during the Russo-Turkish 
war, a local artist was inspired to draw an 
exceedingly good caricature whose setting 
was Russian throughout. But the foreign 
element ended there. ‘The spirit of the con- 
ception lay in an appeal to something that 
iny one not familiar with the war might un 
derstand. 

On the one side stood Diogenes with an 
empty lantern, which he was holding up to 


the inspection of a file of Russian soldiers. 
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His face had more than its usual ex- 
pression of disgust, and in the legend 
“Tt isn’t 
/ that I expect to find an honest man 


beneath he is made to say: 


among you, but I really think you 
ought to replace my candle you have 
eaten.” 

Of the present outlook in black-and- 
white caricature in the West, perhaps 
the less that is said the better. There 
is no regular paper on the Coast de- 
voted to its publication, and that which 
is printed sees the light in a desul- 
tory way through the medium of pro- 
grammes, circulars, and special publi- 
cations. ‘The Bohemian Club which 
has attracted to its fold all that is bright- 
est, wittiest, and best in artistic and 


] 


literary circles, takes delight in inventing for 


its mystic “ Jinks” entertainments elaborate 
programmes, on which the humorous taste of 
its members has been allowed to run riot. 
Some of these are marvels of beauty as well 
as fun, but, like many other things granted 
to the elect, they are guarded jealously from 
the public at large, and are seldom seen and 
enjoyed outside of a limited circle of the in- 
itiated. 

Probably the best caricature today in Cal- 
ifornia is unconscious. It is not confined to 


pictorial representations but walks the streets 


and illustrates more than one phase of life. 


We have taken to acting instead of printing 


our caricature. 


Francis £2. Sheldon. 
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‘GRACE, mercy, and peace 
Krom God the Father, and our Lord 


Christ Jesus 


Most sweet and sad, most sweet and sad, 
The dove’s far cry from fruiting orchards came, 


And shining poppies, strong and glad, 


1 


\Waved with the graveyard grass their orange flame. 
White locust branches crossed the blue 
Each open window framed, and lightly there 
\ fragrant air came loitering through, 
\Vith softest stirring in the silver hair 
©’er reverent brows, and in the drift 
Of fallen petals on the window sills. 
Far off, where shadowy orchards rift, 


Che wild oat feathers all the distant hills. 


\h heart, and only restless pain within! 


\h brain, and only endless striving o’et 
Thy cruel wilderments that win 

\nswer, nor help, nor peace forevermore ! 
Hard love, hard life, that everywhere 

Find out the capuve heart and draw their chain 


Through futile walls of azure air, 


} 


(And drifting bloom, and benediction vain! 


“Grace, mercy, and peace, 


From God the Father, and our Lord 


Christ Jesus 
















































THE 


peninsula of Lower California is gen- 
considered to be a desert, rainless, de- 
f cultivation, and worthless; not to be 
dasa gift. 

O unless we consider the Federal Dis- 
which is scarcely entitled to be so called. 
very many years ago it contained up- 


f a hundred thousand 


not one is left of pure race, all having 
ed from diseas2, principally small-pox. 


a living soul 


hundreds of miles n 
e found. 
ward the southern extremity of the pen- 


around Cape St. Lucas, and from 


running a line northeast to the gulf, 
ty thousand people are settled, most 
The 


1 SLOCK raising. 


re than Sixty-five or seven- 


s in breadth at this point. About 
er, or somewhat nearer the gulf than 
cean coast, there is a very fine range 
intains, the highest peaks of which 
tween six and seven isand feet 

le At the base of this range, both 

d west, are found the only unfailing 
f wa that the country possesses, 
vicinity of these the only land 


for cultivation according to present 
gy narrow valleys formed 
e streams, there are sugar plantations, 


fields, and orchards of oranges, cit- 


unas, and other tropical fruits. The 

it refined, but the juice of the cane 

moulds, and used or exported in 

if pai 1, which looks somewhat 
le maple sugar. 

e sea, the country looks barren 

dD it ght not to be estimated by 

lard. If land will not produce turnips 


ages, We are too apt to pronounce it 
ss. In fact, the soil produces a fine, 
s grass, dry though it appears during 
nths of the year, and the undergrowth 
cla variety bears a bean and tender 
yn which the stock browses eagerly. 
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The Arrival of the Magpie. 


ARRIVAL (¢ 


1F THE 


It is the only territory of 


Indians, of 


MAGPIE. 


Aromatic herbs of many kinds abound, so 
that the beef, and more particularly venison, 
in the season, has the most delicious delicacy 
and flavor. Hence the country, — that por- 


tion of it which is inhabited, at least, is 


principally devoted to stock raising. 

he rainy season begins in July, and Is sup- 
posed to end in December. ‘This must have 
some significance which the inhabitants have 
not yet discovered, for nothing is planted to 
depend upon these rains, — the sugar plant- 
ers irrigating their crops. Inthe mountains, 
the valleys are apt to open into a series of 
round basins in which the bed rock forms 
so as to collect the water, thus forming 
natural reservoirs, inexhaustible except dur- 
ing seasons of extreme drought. No use has 
ever been made of these except by the few 
“ foreign ” miners, who there find abundant 
water for their mills long after all surface mois- 
ture has disappeared. When men shall study 
with intelligence the full meaning of these 
new conditions under which nature presents 
itself, Lower California may prove to be as 
productive in its way as Alta California. We 
do not know as what are the 


yet products 


for which these conditions may be particu 
larly adapted, but one day these subjects will 


be studied and made clear to all men. 


Phe political struggles which have been the 
curse of Mexicu sometimes reach even this 
remote locality. They are generally occa 


sioned by the unpopularity or arbitrary con- 


duct of the governor, appointed from the City 
of Mexico In the troubles which ensue, the 
San José men, as the rancheros of the gulf 


coast are called, are generally found on one 
side, and the Todos Santos men of the ocean 


coast on the other. It has passed into a 


proverb that 


* Nations intercepted by 


So these worthy ranchmen, fanocheros, cat- 


tle raisers, or what not, separated only by 
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the narrowest of mountain ranges, were con- 
stantly in dispute. Whichever side the San 
José men espoused, the Todos Santos men op- 
posed ; and as this feud has lasted for gener- 
ations, it was rarely that the inhabitants of 
one valley visited those of the other, except 
during a fronunciamiento, when they would 
sometimes invade each other’s territory, as 
loyalists or rebels, as the case might be. The 
bloodshed was not generally great on these 
occasions, at least not during the prevalence 
of hostilities, but after a “‘ battle,” or at the 
close of a campaign, the victors were some 
times disposed to make short work of their 
political opponents, on the principle that dead 
men cannot hit back, and that “to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils.” 

The very highest authorities, namely M. de 
Guillemin of France, and Baron Hubner, 
of Germany, have declared the mountain 
range which follows the culf coast of the 
peninsula to be a continuation of the main 
Sierra Nevada range. Certainly, so far as ex- 
plored, it has proven to be very rich in miner 
als of all descriptions, and it has also been 
demonstrated that the eastern slope bears 
silver and the western gold, as in Alta Cali 
fornia. All the northern portion of the pen- 
insula adjacent to the gulf is practically a 
terra incognita, even at this late day, but in 
the foothills of the noble range which sepa- 
rates San José from ‘Todos Santos some quite 


been opened, and sev 


extensive mines have 
eral hundred native miners have been at work 
upon them for many years, under the direc 
tion of foreigners, so called, principally Amer 
icans and Germans. ‘These industries are of 
great importance to the prosperity of the 
country, since they produce a regular amount 
of treasure, pay their bands weekly in coin, 
and make money comparatively plentiful 
where once all was stagnation and poverty. 
Most of these concerns were pretty strong, 
too strong to be in much danger of molesta- 
tion during the pronunciamientos alluded to. 
Occasionally a timid manager was persuaded 
into granting a frestamo of a few hundred 
dollars, but generally their neutrality was re- 
spected ; perhaps lest they should unite and 


prove too formidable for either or both bel- 


ligerents 





One evening a young German, well mount- 
ed and armed, rode slowly up the head of the 
San José valley. His horse had gone lame, 
and was tired out, so much so, that the young 
fellow had abandoned all hope of reaching 


the mines that night. Presently he met a 


ranchero, whom he saluted, and asked if 


there was any place in the vicinity where he 
could find accommodation for the night. 

“St Senor, El Rancho de La Chachalaca 
There you will sup well, and be well enter 
tained.” ‘There was a merry twinkle in the 
ranchero’s eye, as he replied, which did not 
escape the traveler’s observation. 

“Magpie Ranch! I did not think there 
were any magpies about here; there are some 
south, I know, but I never heard of any in 
this vicinity.” 

“ There is ove, Sevor,” said the ranchero, 
witha broad grin. 

The traveler looked pu zled, but seeing 
that there was nothing but good nature, and 
perhaps a little fun concealed, he inquired for 
exact directions to the house, and thanking 
his informant rode on his way. Soon he 
reached the summit of the hill, when he be 
held the ranch, which he immediately recog 
uized tiv .. the description as his destination 
It was a comfortable old farm-house, built 


It hada 


slanting roof of palm thatch, laid upon rafters 


of adobe, plastered and whitened. 


of slender palm, the thick and thin ends alter 
nated. It had, too, a good broad shelter in 
front, also thatched with palm, and a “‘ saddle 
rail,” which served also to support the up 
rights. The kitchen was detached some three 
or four paces from the back-door. A num 
ber of heavy Mexican saddles, sudader 
blankets, etc., hung upon the rail. The up 
rights had wooden pegs, upon which were 
suspended bridles, halters of horse hair, and 
spurs. A number of huge, clumsy pack sad 
dles encumbered a corner of the portico, if it 
might be called such. 

There was a spacious corral in front of the 
house, in which were a number of animals 
From the knoll one could see the fields of 
sugar, the small presses, worked by mule 
power, and the distant range of mountains, 
the summits taking the most exquisite tints 


and the shadows the most delicate tones, as 
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A few cattle 
came slowly up the road, lowing as they ad- 


the light gradually receded. 


\ 





vanced, answered by those in the corral and 
There 
were no stacks of hay, — no barns, or store- 
The ren- 
dered them unnecessary. horses and 


casionally from the distant fields. 


uses, or stables. mild climate 
Che 
: mules are never housed, and no provision of 


1y or grain is ever made. Practically there 


; no winter. The stock is never fed except 
1s it grazes in the fields, even the mules and 
rses being taken from the pasture and 
ned loose when their work is done. 
Upon entering the house, the stranger was 
: speedily met by a good-looking, smart seior- 
advanced with elastic 


who step to re- 


Like most Germans abroad, he was an ex 

nt linguist, and spoke Spanish fluently. 
‘Could you accommodate me with supper 
sé My 


gone to reach 


bed for the night ?” he said. 


is foot-sore and too far 
ines this evening, I fear.” 


Sefior,” she replied, speaking with ex 


: aordinary rapidity, “ with much pleasure, - 
vhy not” ? Then clapping her hands rapidly, 
t roducing a sound from them which 
1 be heard quite a distance, she called, 
lomas, Vicente, muchachos Come 
nga, tenga, venga! Ye slow ones!” 


as they did not immediately appear, she 


in exclamation of impatience, and 


g herself to the traveler, flitted off 
O the back door, and as speedily re- 
ired leading a clumsy, half-grown boy by 


i Uf al 


: “T} 





ere, Pepito, take charge of the gentle- 
rse. Lead him to water, and then 
m well. No,do not mount him,” she 


but Pepito had already sprung upon 


had 


y } } : hi 
d regardless of his 


t ’ ] 


lat a good | 


lameness, 

ace for the spring. 

She then hospitably insisted upon taking 
raveler’s hat and spurs, and going to an 
ning room brought him, with evident 

in American rocking chair. She then 
1 off to give some instructions in the 

en. As she did so, the traveler noticed 
he moved with such rapidity as to make 


short skirts fly, and if there was any very 
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light object close by, the wind produced by 
the speed of her movements would set it in 


motion. He could hear her tongue rattling 
away in the kitchen with corresponding 


speed, producing, particularly when heard at 
a distance, a curious uniformity of sound, 
a certain rapid clack, clack, clack, which sug- 
gested a magpie, and at once furnished the 
young German with a key to the name of the 
ranch, and to the amusement of the worthy 
ranchero he had met upon the road. 

Presently, having started the machinery of 
the kitchen to hersatisfaction, she reappeared, 
and placing a seat quietly in front of her 
guest, who was reclining comfortably in the 
rocker under the portico, she proceeded to 
question him with surprising directness : 

“ Where do you come from, Senor?” 

“From San Francisco.” 

“Where are you going to?” 


lo the mine of Las Chureas. I am 
engaged as secretary there.” 
“You are German ?” 
“ Sz. Senorita.” 
‘“ You speak excellent Spanish. All Ger- 


like the Ger- 
Son muy caballeros, and very intel- 


mans speak good Spanish. I 
mans. 
ligent. What is your name ?” 

“ Frederick Eberhaus.” 

“Then I will call you Don Federico. We 
It is only a short ride 
It is 
a good mine, they say, and a rich company. 


shall be neighbors. 
over to your mine. I have been there. 
My father cuts wood for the company, and 
They 
are very good friends, but the Americans 
call him £7 Vapor, —the steamboat, and 
the boys, Zos Vaporcitos, the little steam- 


sometimes carries freight for them. 


boats. That is because my father always 


starts off in a great hurry,—though he does 
not always arrive. The boys too do not 
arrive, except Pepito ; he arrives always ; one 
can fix oneself upon him, and 

“And you, Seforita,—you always arrive, 


I am sure,” said the young German, inter- 

rupting her and looking at her quizzically. 
“5h she said con- 

scientiously. ‘‘.Szempre me llego / | am never 


What would become of us without 


Senor Don Federico,” 


wanting. 


it. But excuse me, I go to the kitchen.” 
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She flirted off suddenly as before, the 
wind from her skirts upsetting something on 
the way, and presently the hand clapping 
resounded throughout the house, with loud 
for Vicente, and 


other Vapor itos too numerous to mention, 


calls Pepito, Tomasito, 


Presently El] Vapor himself arrived, and 
was presente d to Don Federico by La Cha.- 


chalaca. 


‘‘ Senor,” he said, “ Iam at your orders. 


Do me the favor to count my house, my ser- 


] ] 


imily always at service. [ 


my 


vants, my fi your 


have the confidence of the 


Senor 


company, 
he Americans are wonderful peo 
ple, Sehor, they can do anything. I am most 
Nunca me falto, I 
‘Don Alej 


realous in their service 


am never wanting. If they say 

andro, go thou,’ I go, and if ‘come,’ I 
come. It matters not if it is morning, noon, 
or night I know their energy, and that 
their work must proceed, a. r. They 
can always count upon me —and you Senor 
Don Federico, rely upon me. In any emer 
gency call for Don Alejandro, and you w 
find me ready and zealous. My ise, My 


family, my animals, my resources, all at your 


, 
command. .Sz, Sevor 
Chis speech wasaddressed tothe young Ger 


man by the Vapor, hat in hand, 


1 and a certain put 


rapidity and energy, tiness 
which at once showed how appropriate the 
name which the Americans had bestowed up 


on him. He went off, under full steam, puff, 


puff, to see that his guest’s horse had been 
properly attended to, muttering some Span 
ish proverbs by the way, as, ‘‘ The good horse 


t 


will die for the master he loves Si. Senor! 
I go, zealous tocare for him. ‘The eye of the 
master fattens the steed, ‘Sz, Senor 

but being called upon by La Chachalaca to 


perform some trifling duty, he forgot all al 


the horse, and as hisd hter would have 
said, ‘did not arrive’ 
It was not long before supper was made 


+ 


mary in Mexico the guest 


La Cl 


As cust 


alone 


ready 


was served vachalaca herself 


waited on him, and certainly not a want of 


his escaped her lynx eyes. Before he could 


express a wish almost before he realized it 


it was anticipated. And such cooking 
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Now Don Federico was somewhat of a bon 
vivant, and having made a long dreary jour- 
ney Over a rough country on a lame horse, 
he was prepared to enjoy himself when op- 
portunity offered. Course after course ap- 
peared and dish after dish, La Chachalaca 
flitting from dining room to kitchen, and 
kitchen todining room meanwhile. At length 
the most delicious dishes could tempt no 
longer, and after a cup of black coffee, the 
like of which he had never tasted, the guest 
lit a cigar, and lolling back in the American 
rocker under the portico, elevated his heels 


upon the saddle rail, and surrendered himself 
to bliss. 


Here La C 


» her char 


yachalaca joined him, and draw 
ing uJ as before, said : 

“ How do you like this country, Don Fed 
erico ? 

‘Very much particularly your cooking ; 
praise.’ 


dece 


‘aballer yan 


it is beyond all 


“Ah, Senor, you ive me; but the 


. } L. 
Crermans are im} i Speak sucn 


good Spanish. ‘The Americans too are mm 


Ihe Senoritas all like them very 


cswhat 


much, los Senores, no tanto, but that is 


because they are jealous. here is Teresita 


Robles, she is muy afectada to Sehor Field, 


American from Boston, who owns 


the Esperanza mine, and he is very attentive. 
But they say that some enemy of hers has 
written to his relatives, and that his father or 


his uncle is coming to take him home. 


Some say that he does not care about her, 


nself, but that she 


that he is only amusing hi 


is love-sick. I believe it. She plays the 
guitar to him every night, and sings love 
songs It is a fact. She 1s a shameless 
creature. Don Cérilo of the Aas del Toro 
vave her the guitar. It is all inlaid with sil 
ver; and it Is certainly very graceless to ac- 
cept a guitar from one caballero, and play 


And the 


hat Don Ceérilo taught 


upon it to another, she sings to 
I 


American the songs 
ken dumb. 


her. I wonder she is not 
“Then there is Lola Perez. She is mak- 
ing love to Don Guillermo, the contador of 


will never 


But 


What would a handsome young 


the Santa Gertrudis mine. he 
have her. 


man like him take a little insignificant thing 
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like her for? She is very proud because her 


father was once difufado. But she need not 

nake herself vain about it, they would not 

gnize him, and after staying at the capi- 

tal until he had spent all his money he had 

me back home again. They say Don 

4 Guillermo’s family is very rich! Sz dudad, 
\mericans are rich: but they have also 

f ty to do with their money. ‘They will 

nd it here for him to marry Lolita. 
hen there is the widow Valdez. She 


1 


rying to marry the rich 


} P a 
Italian storekeep- 





er. He is very avaricious, —sells you the 
goods, and also charges you for the box. It 
rue. He once sold Don Alejandro, my 
her, a box of American soap, and then 
ved him two reales for the box. That 
the sort of man to marry a widow, un 
she has a fine ranch and plenty of stock, 
widow Valdez is only a poor fan 
Here a number of the boys, having finished 
; er, came running In Ia Chacha- 
i roduced them as “ Vaporcito, numero 
UNO, mero aos, numero tres. guatro, 
NCO, ete 
Which is the one that arrives ?” said the 
g “ He Is » most interesting one?” 
his, Don Federico, Pepito! Pepito, 
ve u looked after the gentleman’s horse.” 
vila 
\nd fed him ?’ 
senorita.” 
} ‘Yes, Don Federico, he is a good boy 
as I was telling you about the widow 
But here Don Alejandro called her to sup 
and as she lingered, evidently anxious 
tinue a repast more to her liking, he 
ulled a second time in a very imperious 
inner, ** Mercedita, Mercedita, why do you 
respond when I call you ? 
7, Sevior, I come, I come,” she replied, 
and flitted off, her skirts nearly upsetting the 
ullest of the vaporcitos, It was evident to 
guest that Don Alejandro might not ‘‘ar- 
\ from an American point of view, but 


t nevertheless he was not to be trifled with 


‘Who is master of this house?” the 


ng German heard him ask his daughter. 





chef when the secretary arrived. 
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“ Usted, Senor,” she replied dutifully. 

“ Well then, if I am, pay attention to my 
commands,” he replied in a menacing tone. 
“Leave the caballero to himself. He has 
had enough of your tattle ; or I will go in and 


entertain him ; he will be glad to inform him- 


self of something useful.” 
Int 


of excellent coffee, Don Federico, started for 


he morning before sunrise, after a cup 
the mine. He was accompanied by vapor 
tres, dispatched by Don Alejan- 
not that 


cilo, numer 


dro as guide: a guide was ne- 


cessary, the distance being so short, but the 
position of contador of a rich American com- 
pany was one of importance, and El Vapor 
knew on which side his bread was buttered. 

“T do not want the boy,” said the young 
German. “ You tell me I can see the smoke 
from the furnace at the next ridge. I can 
find my way very well.” 

“Se Ss But 
of consideration should not ride unattended. 
Your 


I 


have an infallible 


jor, —no doubt. a person 
Vicente, take good care of the Senor. 
horse is no longer lame, Don Federico. 
myself alleviated him. I 
escended to me from my 


baisam. It has d 


parents. It, and all I possess, — my house, 
my lands, my family, my resources, — always 
I am the faithful 
friend of the Americans, and of all foreigners. 


count at your command. 


They are the intelligent capitalists of this 
Senor, adios! Stempre a sus or- 


S72, Senor ! 


country. 
denes, — rely yourself upon me! 
El amig 


The young German found a very nice set 


de los estrangeros.” 


of fellows at the mine. He was cordially 
welcomed, and his position was comfortable 
enough except in one respect ; the food was 
and the arrangements of the table re- 


coarse 


pulsive toa dainty person. All sat down to 
together, superintendent, his 
officers, and all the foreign employees ; 
The nature of the 


meals the 
min- 
ers, millmen, and others. 
labor in the mill did not permit much atten- 
It had been found almost 
The China- 
men after a few weeks proved unreliable and 


tion to the toilet. 


impossible to retain a cook. 


insolent, others incapable, and still others 


thievish. A Frenchman, “ Francois,” was 


A harm- 
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less, inoffensive, industrious fellow when 
sober, but a noisy, crazy, red republican com- 
munist, nihilist, anarchist, and everthing else 
that is worthless and bad, when drunk. For 
a week or two the cocking was passable, then 
Francois ‘“‘ went off,” and the company had 
to breakfast, dine, and sup upon the Mar- 
seillaise. ‘The secretary reveled in the re 
collection of the dinner prepared by La 
Chachalaca until the contrast became un- 
bearable, when fortunately remembering how 
short was the distance, and that he had a 
good lively horse in the stable, he rode ove z 
taking care to arrive just about meal time. 
La Chachalaca beheld him the moment he 
appeared on the summit of the ridge, and im 
mediately put herself in motion in a manner 
that set the skirts flying with even greater 
lhe smallest of the 


vaporcitos was bowled or blown over two or 


commotion than usual. 


three times, but instantly picked up, with 


many fobrecito ninite’s, and other expres 


sions of endearment. The y 


yungster was 
used to it, however, and took it all as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Don Federico’s reception was so cordial, 
so deferential, there was so much surprising 
recollection of his taste s, that he could but 
feel flattered and gratified. ‘* How fortunate,” 
he thought, “that this delightful place is so 
near: why, my horse brought me over in 


twenty minutes ! What is to prevent me gal- 


7 - 


loping over at any time! 


see.” So gallop over he did, so often that 


finally; La Chachalaca thought there must be 


] 


something wrong at the mill if a day passed 


without a visit from the young secretary 


Of course, all this did not escape the at 


tention of the superintendent of the mine; the 


} 


mill foreman, or any of the officers and em 


ployees for the matter of that, but the secre- 
tary was already quite popular, so that any 





remarks which were made were very good- 
natured. 

“What do you suppose he goes over there 
so frequently for ? rintendent 
to the mill foreman. 

lo get a good dinner,” replied the latter 
promptly. 


' ; ) } ' 


“That’s so! She ’s asplendid cook, that 
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Magpie, as they call her, and knows more 
than the old Vapor, and all the steamboat 
family put together. They say she feeds up 
her visitors to get them in a receptive condi 
tion, and then tattles all the scandal in the 
country.’ 

‘Well, I wish she would come over and 
feed us, I would listen to it. Eberhaus’s head 
is level. He knows what he goes for, and he 
gets it, you bet !” 

“Yes ! and she knows what she wants and 
she will get it, or I’m no prophet. She will 
‘arrive,’ take my word for it, and gamble on 
it, if you want to.” 

As for the rest of the community, though 
there was some intelligent criticism, the ex- 
ploits of Francois caused it to harp very much 
upon the views expressed by the mill fore- 
man, and the secretary was considered a 
lucky fellow to have the time and opportun 
ity to escape, or at least supplement, the feasts 
of the Marseillaise. 

The young German had been at the mine 
about a year, becoming every day more pop- 
ular with the employees, officers, and men, 
and still more so with the Mexicans, when 

L: 


} 


etter from 1 


one morning he received a 
Chachalaca marked “smuy urgente,” entrusted 
to the care of Pepito, the vaporcito, numer 
uno, who never failed to arrive. 
‘““What’s the matter, Pepe.” 
“ Los pronunciados, Sehor. 
rived themselves with an army, and are going 


lhey have ar- 


to shoot everybody.” 
rhe secretary opened the letter which con 


firmed the bad tidings. On this occasion 


the Todos Santos men were opposed to the 


government and the San José men loyal. It 
was generally turn and turn about with them. 


party which had 


Thus it was a revolutionary 
surprised the Rancho de la Chachalaca just 
before dawn, and who according to Pepito 
threatened to extinguish all the vapores and 
vaporcitos without regard to age or sex. 
The Vapor himself had very nearly succeeded 
in making his escape. He had crept down 
to the corral and saddled a horse, but in his 
haste to get away had started at full speed, 
forgetting to untie the stout raw hide lariat 


with The 


which the animal was fastened. 
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ynsequence was a total wreck,— the Vapor 


eing carried up to the house by his enemies, 


sroaning and calling upon the saints under 


n his body. 


ederico to aid her. 
rudent to attempt to take an animal from 


ray, looking 


he conviction that he had broken every bone 


Only Pepito had escaped, with 
hasty line from his sister calling upon Don 


Che boy had been too 


ranch, but had slipped down the hill, and 

\ing cover, had made his way to a neigh- 
rs, spreading the alarm and securing a 
rse to enable him to carry out his sister’s 
ructions. 
[t did not take the secretary long to mount 

start to render all the assistance in his 
wer. To his surprise, Pepito would not 
‘No, Senor,” he 


cto,” and rode 


to return with him. 


d simply, “tengo otro neg 
n the opposite direction. 
hen the secretary reached the ranch he 


nd | 
ent under high pressure, cooking and 


a Chachalaca and the entire estab- 


zados, running here 


wa g upon the pronun 
eggs, and there for chickens, and else- 
vhere for vegetables, etc., etc. All the va- 


rcitos were pressed into the service, except 

youngest, who seemed to enjoy the ac- 
ty and excitement, and toddled around 
his enemies happily unconscious of 


isloyaland formidable character. Some 


or thirty, all the tables would hold, 
full enjoyment of la Chacha- 
which, 


justice, they were loud in their praise. 


in the 


s admirable cooking, of to do 


rs were strutting around in full martial 


_ 


very formidable indeed, 


sed in short jackets, rough goat-skin leg- 
; with the long hair outward, and witha 
le of revolvers, mostly ivory handled and 


inted, upon every man. Broad, 


ver m 


cht-brimmed sombreros and immense 


ver mounted spurs completed their cos 


ynlo Gruerro, t 


1e commander of the party was Don 


1e son of a sugar planter 


dos Santos. Being of an adventurous 
sition, and averse to the monotony of 
mn a Lower California sugar planta 
had early escaped paternal control 


ished his fortunesin Sinaloa. There he 


1 alternated between the government and 
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the revolutionary parties, and after some years 
of service, had returned to the peninsula 
with the title of colonel, to take part in every 
disturbance, and to create revolutions if they 
did not occur naturally with sufficient regu- 
larity. He was a fine looking young fellow, 
of slight, elegant figure, long oval face, a care- 
fully trained moustache, curling upward, a 
mild voice, and prepossessing address. 


** As mild a mannered man as ever took a purse or 


cut a throat.” 


He sat at the head of the principal table, 
and to him La Chachalaca devoted the great- 
A lot of gay young 
fellows of his own stripe sat near him. The 
excellent breakfast had put them in high 


er part of her attention. 


spirits, and they were full of jest and banter, 
in which La Chachalaca, with a heightened 
color but with no other evidence of disturb- 
ance, heartily joined. El Vapor, lay upon 
a cot in an adjoining room, and his groans 
occasionally reached the party, but met with 
little sympathy, — indeed, they seemed to 
add to their merriment. 

The very unexpected arrival of the secre- 
tary was evidently unwelcome, but the offi- 
cers rose upon his being introduced by La 
Chachalaca, and saluting, gave him a cordial 
invitation to jointhem. Ata sign from her 
he promptly did so, and so intimate had he 
become with their language and manners, 
that in a few minutes he was perfectly at 
home, jesting and uttering cynical criticisms 
with the best of them. He could see that for 
some reason Ia Chachalaca wished them de- 
tained, and so he lent his energies, and joined 
her in entertaining them, with abundant suc- 
cess, as the loud laughter at that end of the 
table repeatedly testified. 

At length, the feast having been prolonged 
until mid-day, and all in turn having eaten 
most bountifully, preparations were made for 
departure, and the bugle called the men to 
arms. Don Apollonio then took La Chacha- 
laca aside, saying : 

“ Senorita, you will pardon me if out of 
consideration for the sufferings of your estim- 
able parent I address you on a matter of bus- 


iness. I desire to confide to you that our 











resources are very low, and that we find 
ourselves under the necessity of calling 
upon our friends for a loan. We expect to 
reach the capital in a few days, when I shall 
no doubt establish myself as Géfe Politico 
and Comandante Militar. 1 will then give 
you orders upon our treasury for the amount. 
You have entertained us so bountifully and 
so gracefully, that I will name a very small 


sum, lest it should discommode you, — say 


six hundred dollars, the temporary loss of 


which Don Alejandro will not feel, I am 
convinced.” 


“Senor Apollonio,” replied La Chacha 
laca, her lip quivering under the effort to 
preserve her self control, “‘you estimate our 
resources too high. We have not six hun- 
dred cents in money among the whole fam- 
ily. Our little faxocheria gives us but a bare 
subsistence, and if my father did not work 
for the American company, I do not know 
what would become of us. You must be 
thinking of the rich valley of Todos Santos, 
and the estates of the Guerros, when you 
speak of having six hundred dollars about 
the house in coin,” 

**Sefhorita, perhaps your father has not 
communicated to you where he deposits his 
treasure. All fathers do not confide in their 
daughters, even when they are so intelligent 
as la Senorita Mercedita. Do me the favor 
to consult with him.” 

“No, Senor,” said La Chachalaca firmly, 
‘he is wounded and suffering; I will not 
cause his wounds to reopen — ” 

“Then,” said Don Apollonio stiffly, “I 
must reopen them myself,” and striding has- 
tily up to the cot occupied by the sufferer he 
said, “ Don Alejandro, when you caballeros 
of San José last did us the honor to visit us 
at Todos Santos, you assessed our family at 
three thousand dollars. Certain it is there- 
fore, that I now let you off very cheaply at 
six hundred. I have been speaking upon 
the subject to the Senorita Mercedita, but 
she does not know where you deposit your 
treasure, or will not communicate it without 
your authority.” 

El Vapor, who had begun to groan very 
loudly upon the approach of the colonel, now 
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seemed to feel his pains absolutely unbear- 
able, so that his sufferings would have moved 
the sympathy of any one but a pronunciad 
short of money ; but they had no effect upon 
Don Apollonio. “I give you five minutes, 
he said, “ we are on the eve of departure ; or 
perhaps you would prefer me to relieve you 
sufferings before I go. Captain, call up half 
dozen of the troop with their carbines.” 

Then the young German called La Cha 
chalaca aside, and offered to give her an 
der for six hundred dollars, believing her 
father’s life to be in danger, but his daughter 
knew better. Don Alejandro only groaned 
more dolefully than before. Suddenly the 
colonel seemed resolved to depart without 
proceeding to extremities, for making a most 
significant gesture of contempt toward E 
Vapor, he saluted La Chachalaca and the 
secretary very politely, and started to mount 
his horse which had been brought to the 
door ready saddled. The youngest of the 
vaporcitos, who had been much attracted by 
his brilliant attire and equipment, and had 
toddled around after him, was now close by 
his side. 

“ A very pretty little boy,” he said, stoop 
ing as though to pet him. 

* Si, Senor,” said La Chachalaca unsus 
piciously, and much elated at their triumph 
over the spoiler. 

“What is his name?” 

** Alejandrito, Sefor, a da order de usted. 

‘* Well, Alejandrito,” said the colonel, sud 
denly hoisting the child on to the broad, 
plate-like pommel of his richly mounted sad 
dle, “‘ we will take a little ride together,” and 
he mounted quickly, as the horse began to 
prance and curvet, impatient to be gone. 

But La Chachalaca suddenly screamed 
hysterically, the servants all came running 
out of the kitchen, and also the mother of 
all the vaporcitos, an immense woman weigh- 
ing some two hundred and fifty pounds, whom 
the secretary had never seen, 

“Give me my child,” she cried almost 
choking with emotion, “you will find the 
money buried under the cot beneath Don 
Alejandro. Give me my child and take tt, 
robber and villain !” 
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Don Apollonio immediately dismounted, 
his face wreathed in smiles; two or three of 
his officers joined him. El Vapor was un- 
emoniously transported to the opposite 
er of the room, groaning in the most 
t-rending manner, while one of the sol- 
rs proceeded to disinter the treasure with 
machete. It was speedily unearthed, — 
hundred gold ounces ! 
“Three thousand, two hundred dollars,” ex- 
claimed Don Apollonio joyfully, “* Don Ale- 
indro, you are a just man to return the inter 
1s wellas the principal of the sum which 
you borrowed from our family during your 
last visit.’ 
‘Sehor Apollonio,” said El Vapor, shedding 
ndant tears, ‘I swear to you that I had 
hing to do with it. Iam no pronunciado, 
t an honest, hard working man. I joined 
irty under compulsion, — not one dol- 
ur did I receive, as I hope for salvation. I 

ve always been the friend of the people of 
l'odos Santos. I love my country, and all 
the sons of my country. I am the friend of 
every one, Mexicans and foreigners, .Sz, Sevor 

1 if you are going to deprive me ox my all, 
better take me and shoot me, as you threat- 
ene a.” 

But here one of the pronunciados came 


La tropa / 


Don Apollonio made a 


shing in, shouting, “ Za tropa / 
yourselves.” 

len grab for the sack of money, but the 
tary seeing his opportunity, seized it, 
drawing a revolver looked dangerous. 

lhe sound of shooting now warned the pro- 
nunciado that there was no time to lose, and 
a moment with incredibleactivity he was on 
rse and away, discharging his pistol at the 
sulars, as they advanced. Unfortunately 
they were on foot, and the few horsemen 
who accompanied them did not care, evi- 


} 


itly, to venture too far away from them 


Pepito soon presented himself, having 
‘arrived” once more in the nick of time, 
although the credit of the plan and of their 


rtune arrival was in the main due to his 
who had fortunately known just where 


soldiers were stationed, and who had dis- 
ck 
i 


) far as could be ascertained, no one was 


ed her brother to call them to the rescue. 


~ 
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Two or three 


seriously hurt in the skirmlsh. 
horses were killed, and as many more wound- 
Several pools of blood, around 


ed, no doubt. 
which the youngsters gathered, very much 
awe stricken, attested this. Blood had been 
shed! here could be no doubt about it. 
Already rumors were afloat that it was the 
blood of some of the pronunciados. Perhaps 
it was, after all. Qusen sabe ? 

The trials of La Chachalaca were not yet at 
an end. Having fed and entertained her en- 
emies, she had now to feed and entertain her 
defenders. As regards appetite there was no 
choice between them, so that the resources 
of the ranch were pretty thoroughly exhausted 
by the time all the hungry men were fed. 
Fertunately the Mexican veteran has not a 
dainty appetite. 

The officers expected the best, of course, 
but Mercedita was equal to the occasion. 
With color still a little more heightened she 
flitted around, the skirts flying even more 
coquettishly than before. She cooked, waited 
at table, lauzhed, gossiped and flirted, and 
seemed to possess the faculty of being every- 
where and of doing everything at once. 

Fortunately, the youngest of the vaporcitos 
was not around to be bowled or blown over. 
His mother had taken him into the kitchen 
and tied him to the leg of the table. El 
Vapor furnished his portion of the entertain- 
ment in groans, obtaining almost as little 
sympathy from his friends as from his ene- 
mies. The secretary, now that La Chacha- 
laca was safe, would have returned to the mine 
but she would not hear of it. 

‘What could I have done without you, 
Don Federico?” she said, looking at him 
admiringly. ‘* Who would have thought you 
were so brave, — you so amiable and sym- 
pathetic. 
that ma/diteo Apollonio when you drew your 
pistol. Ah! how I admire a brave man. 


I felt sure you were going to shoot 


The vapores are not brave, — only Pepito. 
Pepito is a valiant one. The foreigners are 
valiant —the Americans and the Germans. 
That is why all the Seforitas like them so 
much. Oh! Don Federico, what should I 
have done without you? But I must go. 


Entertain the captain and the lieutenants, 
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Don Federico. Oh! what an appetite these 
soldiers have. Valgame Dios.” 

At length all were fed to their full content, 
and in the evening, just before dusk, they 
took their departure. La Chachalaca accom- 
panied the officers to the door, laughing, ban- 
tering and coquetting to the last moment ; 
then, when all were fairly out of sight, she 
suddenly gave a little scream, and fell back 
in a faint, fortunately falling into the arms of 
the secretary. ‘The young German was very 
much concerned and alarmed, being entirely 
without experience of that character. But 
the mother came to his aid, and together 
they bore her to her room and applied restor- 
atives. At length she opened her eyes, and 
fixing them upon the secretary, exclaimed : 

* Vo me quitas, Don Federico.” 

“ No! no! I will not leave you, do not be 
afraid,” the young fellow exclaimed; and 
having received this assurance she went off 
again with a long sigh and a little shudder. 

lhe secretary now insisted upon giving her 
a glass of good Spanish wine. This restored 
her once more, when she immediately re- 
peated, 

“No me quitas, Don Federico! 

Whereupon the kind-hearted young fellow 
reassured her as before. What could he do 


ANTECEDENTS OF 


AMONG the many small republics of Europe 
which came into existence in the popular re 
volt from feudalism, those of Switzerland are 
conspicuous for the thoroughness and persis 
tence of their republicanism. The lands 
whose union was the beginning of the Swiss 
Confederation held, before their alliance, a 
position in relation to the Empire not greatly 
unlike that which the British colonies in 
America sustained towards the government of 
England. They acknowledged the suprem 
acy of the Empire, and it was no part of their 
early purpose to renounce this allegiance. 
Che British colonies, also, in their first move 


ment towards union, did not propose to sever 


under the circumstances, even had he been 
the most hard-hearted of men ? 


“IT suppose you have heard the news, 
said the superintendent to the mill foreman, 


a few weeks later. ‘ Are you going over to the 
wedding ?” 

* Of course I am,” he replied. ‘I under 
stand we are all going. There will be a high 
old time. We shall get something to eat; | 
cannot keep the Marseillaise on my stomach, 
so you can count me in, and swear by it.” 

“T never thought he would have married 
her,” said the superintendent, “ but she will 
take good care of him.” 

“Take good care of him ! looking up 
with a significant expression and hesitating, 
evidently finding words unequal to express 
his emphatic approval of the sentiment, 
“take good care of him !”— with a deep sigh, 

“TI wish I was in his boots!” 

** But here is a note from the editor of Za 
Voz de la Baja California, asking for an item 
about the wedding; the full name of the par 
ties, etc. What shall I say? How shall I 
head it ?’ 

“Call it ‘The Arrival « 
said the superintendent, ©“ That is about 


f the Magpie,’ ” 


the size of it!” 
Henry S. Brooks 


SWISS FEDERALISM. 


their connection with the supreme govern 
ment; they sought to control those affairs 
which, from their point of view, appeared to 
concern merely themselves. ‘The conflicts 
which arose in the two cases had certain fea 
tures incommon. In each case it was a strug 
gle between the spirit of feudal domination 
on the one side, and the spirit of democracy 
on the other. The primitive cantons directed 
their opposition, not against the supreme 
authority, but against the feudal lords who 
had acquired immediate suzerainty over 
them. So the British colonists, while they 
stoutly maintained their loyalty to thekingand 


the English constitution, prepared with great 
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termination to resist the governors who 
were sent among them. In the resistance 
offered by the people to the governors we 
bserve the beginnings of a democratic war 
n feudalism. ‘The governors came over 
with high ideas of their own importance, and 
with not a little of the feudal spirit, which 
regarded the possessors of power as the hold- 
ers of so much personal property that they 
ght turn to their own private uses; while 
assemblies were imbued with the spirit of 

the great idea that government ts an agency, 
or trust, which was to be exercised for the 
common good.” In spite of the professed 
yalty of the cantons and the colonies, and 
their original determination to ferm unions 
without changing their relations with the 
preme governments, they nevertheless, in 
th cases. assumed positions and established 
titutions which were absolutely irreconcil- 
feudalism that still 
found exponents in the emperor and the king.* 


with the lingering 


But the general circumstances under which 
liberty was developed in the two republics 
were different. In Switzerland, it grew up in 
a population which, on the same soil, had 
been subjected to feudal rule. Among the 
British colonists of America, it grew ona new 

ina field free from the embarrassing tra 

ns of earliersocial forms; ina field, more- 
whose population was in large part com- 
posed of thuse, or the descendants of those, 
who had fled from the disagreeable religious 
ind political restraints of an older society. In 
one case, liberty was developed in the 
immediate presence of rejected authority ; in 
the other case, its growth was encouraged by 
eveling influences of frontier life, and by a 


paration from the seat of the supreme 


wer, The two subsequent phases of de- 
\ ment in both cases were the same. 
H ving »btained independen e,a loose con- 


leration was formed in each case, witha 
of confed 


and, as a third phase of po- 


issembly as the sole organ 
authority ; 
growth, the confederate congress was 


inted by a federal organization. In 
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the United States, the transition was made 
in 1788; in Switzerland, in 1848. 

The first important event in the history of 
the Swiss republics was the union of Uri, 


Schwyz, and Unterwalden, in 1291. The 
movement by which this union was effected 
was not an isolated undertaking, but was in 
some sense characteristic of the age to which 
it belongs. Other phases of it are seen in 
the organization of city republics, and their 
attempts to acquire a recognition of their lib- 


erties; and in the formation of leagues of 
cities, like the Hanseatic League or the 


League of the Rhine. At the time of their 
union, the lands which became the three 
primitive cantons of Switzerland had released 
themselves from all obligations to feudal 
superiors, and attained a position with respect 
to the Empire essentially like that of the free 
cities of Central Europe. Uri acquired this 
position in the early part of the thirteenth 
century; Schwyz and Unterwalden a little 
later; and since 1240, the practical indepen- 
dence of all three has rested on an unim- 
peachable legal foundation. Though prac- 
tically independent, they remained directly 
subordinated to the Empire, and neither their 
individual striving nor their united action 
aimed to liberate them from this position of 
subordination. The union was formed rather 
to maintain this relation and to check the 
encroachments of the House of Hapsburg. 
After the death of Frederick II., in 1250, 
the Imperial power rapidly declined, and the 
dependent princes and estates of the Empire 
sought on all sides to extend their dominion. 
When Rudolf of Hapsburg, whose hereditary 
lands embraced a part of the present territory 
of Switzerland, was made Emperor in 1273, 
it was his weakness that chiefly recommended 
him to the electors. It was hoped that he 
would not be able to check the tendency to 
particularism that had been gaining strength 
during the previous quarter of a century. 
Rudolf occupied the throne for eighteen 
years, and died on the 15th of August, 1291. 
A few months before his death he purchased 
for his son, Duke Albrecht, certain rights of 
feudal jurisdiction over the city of Luzern 


and its outlying lands. The knowledge of 
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Albrecht’s zeal in enlarging the Hapsburg 
dominions made the free cities and cantons 
solicitous for the preservation of their liber- 
ties. Shortly after Rudolf’s death, therefore, 
the citizens of Zurich, then a free city, re- 
solved that the town “should not fall to any 
lord, except with the common consent of the 
community.” A week later, on the 1st of 
August, Uri, 
joined in a perpetual union, and adopted 


Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
articles of confederation.’ 

The parties to this alliance sought by 
means of it to be “better able to defend 
themselvesand their property, and more read- 
ily to preserve them in their proper condi 
; and to the attainment of this end they 
promised to cooperate with all their means 


tion ” 
and ability. To oppose all encroachments of 
enemies, they promised, moreover, to render 
aid, at their own expense, to any member of 
the Confederation according to its needs. 
Their oath involved a refusal to accept a 
judge who had purchased his office, or who 
did not belong to and reside in the canton. 
In case of strife arising within the Confeder- 
ation, the more prudent men should step for- 
ward to allay the discord in sucha manner as 
might seem to them most expedient ; and if 
one party would not accept this mediation, 
the others acting together should enforce sub- 
mission ; and it should be the duty of all to 
uphold those charged with the enforcement 
of obedience. If a person should take the 


“se 


life of another, he should be executed, 
not able to show his innocence of the crime” ; 
fled, he should 


It was further provided that 


and if perchance he had 
never return. 
any one who might succor and defend such 
a criminal should be banished from the lands 
of the Confederation until he should be “‘ de- 
liberately recalled by the parties to this com- 
pact.” The incendiary should be deprived 
of his civil and political rights, and the prop- 
erty of any one who might succor or defend 
him should be confiscated for the satisfac- 


tion of the injured party. If any one should 


1Bluntschli ‘‘ Geschichte des Schweizerischen Bundes 
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deprive another of the allies of his property, 
or injure him in any way whatsoever, the 


property of the criminal should be confiscated 
and kept for the satisfaction of the person 
injured, in accordance with justice. 

The formation of this union was the first 
step in the political development of Switzer 
land, and the articles of union became the 
historical basis of the Republic. By it prim. 
itive political groups were permanently united, 
illustrating the first phase in the growth of a 
nation. By establishing certain reiations be- 
tween the united cantons and external powers, 
and by determining conditions of internal 
administration, it indicated the double field 
of sovereign activity which the republic was 
later to enter. 

The second step was the enlargement of 
the union through the addition of five other 
confederates, joined to the original cantons 


In 


Luzern became the fourth member of the 


by special treaties. November, 1332, 
Confederation. This city was then under the 
suzerainty of Austria. It recognized its sub- 
ordination, yet at the same time, in forming 
an alliance with the cantons it acted in oppo- 
sition to its legitimate superior. The alliance 
was the first step towards the rejection of 
Austrian supremacy. In May, 1351, Zurich 
united in a perpetual union with Luzern and 
the three cantons. Its wealth and important 
position as a free imperial city gave it great 
influence among the allies, yet it held no legal 
superiority. The next year Glarus and Zug 
were added, and in March, 1353, by the alli- 
ance of Bern, the union reached a point of 
its growth in numbers at which it remained 
for one hundred and twenty-eight years, till 
1481. The period which ended here was the 
heroic age of Switzerland. At Morgarten 
(1315), Sempach (1386), and Nafles (1387), 
the Swiss people gave unmistakable evidence 
of a determination in favor of liberty. 

The third step was marked by the addition 
of five other members. Bern had retained 
in the Confederation her own policy ; and her 
efforts to range the other cities, Zurich and 


Luzern, on her side, were so far successful 
that there appeared a city party and a coun- 
try party. 


This divergence of policy was, 
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however, in a measure the outgrowth of dif- 
ferent social and political conditions. In the 
one case the people lived in isolated dwell- 
ings, scattered along the valleys and over the 
sides of mountains ; in the other case they 
were confined to the narrow limits of crowd- 
The constitutions of the rural can- 
ns were strongly democratic ; those of the 
The most important 


ed ¢ it cs. 
cities were aristccratic. 


feature of the government in one Case was an 


assembly of all the freemen; in the other 


case a council of distinguished citizens. 
When Freiburg and Solothurn sought admis 
sion, the two parties found opportunity to 
express their antagonistic views. ‘lhe cities 
favored the application, while the rural can 
tons opposed it. It was clearly seen that the 
proposed enlargement of the Confederation 
nvolved a still more complete transfer of the 
balance of power to the cities ; and this fact, 
which was for the cantons a ground of oppo- 
sition, was for the cities the basis of their ad 
vocacy. In 1477 the three cities formed a per 

tual alliance with Freiburg and Solothurn, 
and this act only added intensity to the jeal- 
ousy and indignation of the rural cantons. 


\ breach between the parties appeared im- 


minent, but was averted by the agreement 


effected at Stantz, in December, 1481. By 


; agreement the members of the Confed- 

n engaged to use no violence towards 
inother, nor to allow violence to be used 

elr dependents, but to aid one another 
ringing their refractory subjects to obe 
dience. At this meeting also party strife was 


iyed, and Freiburg and Solothurn were 


itted to mem bershipin the Confederation. 


} 


later, In 1501, the cities of 


led, and in 


iwenty years 
Schaffhausen were ad 


After the ad 


and 
13 the canton of Appenzell 
sion of Appenzell, no further increase in 
ie mbership of the Confederacy was made 
nearly three hundred years, till 1798. 
In these early steps towards the formation 
1 national government, the Confederation 
id to determine two points: 1, its ability 
preserve its independence against en- 
ichments from without ; 2, its ability to 
\aintain a lasting union of its several parts. 


lhe first point was practically determined by 
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When, however, 


‘the eight old cantons.” 


the number of confederates had been in- 
creased to thirteen, and the danger of being 
overwhelmed by hostile neighbors had been 
set aside, the forces of internal discord be- 
came manifest. 
differences which appeared in the contrast 
between the city and rural cantons, there were 


To the social and political 


added, as a consequence of the Reformation, 
the antagonisins of different religious creeds, 
subjecting the Confederation to a strain that 
threatened to destroy it. This was the criti- 
cal period in the development of the Swiss 
Republic 


dependent on the preservation of union. 


for the preservation of liberty was 


Between the admission of Appenzell, in 
1513, and the establishment of the Helvetic 
Republic in 1798, the number of members 
in the Confederation remained unchanged. 
It does not follow from this fact, however, 
that the amount of territory under Swiss do- 
minion remained unchanged. On the con- 
trary, it was considerably enlarged, and that 
chiefly in two ways: 1. through acquisitions 
by individual cantons; 2. through alliances, 
in which the Confederation, or a canton, or 
several cantons together, retained a superior 
position, while the other parties to the com 
pact held subordinate positions, Before the 
end of the sixteenth century, a number of 
cities, rural communes, and small principali- 
ties had fallen into this list. 

These subordinate allies were not actual 
members of the Confederation, but through 
their connections with some or all of the can 
tons, they participated in the fate of the 
whole. Although the early alliances out 
of which the completed Confederation grew 
were formed with no design of opposing the 
authority of the Empire, yet long before the 
independence of the Confederation was form- 
ally acknowledged by the European nations, 
through the Treaty of Westphalia, it had at 
tained to practical independence, and to the 
exercise of the powers of a sovereign state. 
As an independent state, Switzerland has held 
two positions with respect to the interna- 
tional politics of Europe: that of an ally, and 
that of a 


neutral. <As an ally, the Swiss 


achieved more military glory than political 
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advantage. “ The first time they interfered 
on a large scale in foreign affairs, they were 
disgracefully misused, and inflicted upon 
themselves the greatest injuries. Their mil- 
itary victories were at the same time politi- 
cal defeats. Without any grievance of their 
own, led away entirely by foreign suggestion 
and foreign money, they undertook the war 
against Charles the Bold. And while they 
broke the power of the Burgundian Duke 
without appreciating how completely they 
were acting in the interest of the French 
King, they destroyed an important middle 
power not only between France and Switz- 
erland, but also between France and Aus 
tria. Had the Duke of Burgundy retained 
essentially his position, Switzerland as a con- 
sequence would have won in him a natural 
ally In opposition to the great powers of 
France and Austria, and much friction be- 
tween these two powers would have been pre- 
vented. But for the sake of temporary ad 
vantages, the Swiss overlooked the lasting 
interests of their independence and peace. 
After this they fell more and more under the 
French policy, and were 


more completely subjected than before to 


influence of the 


the fluctuations produced by the nearness 
of France to Austria.” ! 

The réle which they played in the Italian 
wars was scarcely more to their credit or ad- 
vantage, although at one time the fate of the 
Duchy of Milan was practically in their 
hands, and they were momentarily moved by 
the ambition to win for themselves a place 
among the great powers of Europe. ‘They 
were, however, not organized for conquest, 
nor were they the chief representatives of any 
one of the great peoples of the continent. 
They became conscious of these facts, and 
recognized that their military renown had 
been gained chiefly in struggles for their 
liberty and independence, and that it was the 
maintenance of these which constituted the 
proper end of their military activity 

Aslong as the Confederation was surround 
ed by unfriendly neighbors, its unity was se- 
cured by the force of external pressure. The 


first serious danger of dissolution overtook it 
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when it had made peace with all the world, 
and found opportunity to develop internal 
antagonisms. ‘The early contrasts presented 
by town and country aroused for a time the 
spirit of disunion, but the attitude of neigh- 
boring powers furnished a superior reason 
for united action Yet when the Reformation 
had thrown among the people the fire-brand 
of ecclesiastical controversy, an explosion 
appeared imminent. Under the influence of 
an antagonism of creeds, the old order of 
things was so far broken up that there ap 
peared one diet for the Catholic cantons and 
another for the Protestant cantons. Gradu- 
ally, however, the breach was healed, and a 
single body continued to act for the whole 
Confederation. 

The Diet of the thirteen cantons was the 
sole organ of the Confederation. In the ear- 
lier times it had no definitely fixed form nor 
fixed times and place of meeting. Besides 
the assembly of delegates from all the can 
tons, there were assemblies of delegates from 
only such cantons as were concerned in the 
business to be brought forward ; and after the 
Reformation, meetings of the Catholic and 
Protestant cantons separately. The meet- 
ings of the Diet were held “at the most di 
verse times of the year, as the business to be 
transacted demanded, and lasted usually only 
one or a few days, but were easily and often 
repeated, so that in a single year there often 
occurred a whole series of different sessions.” 
Later, the place and time of meeting were 
both prescribed, and at a single session the 
business of the whole year was considered. 
At first, any canton might summon the Diet, 
but later it was provided that the regular call 
for a meeting should be made through the 
Vorort, Zurich. 
sixteenth century, often sent only one dele- 


Each canton, still in the 


gate ; after this, however, it became custom 
ary to send two, yet there was no legal deter- 
mination of the number it might send. It 
was, in fact, a matter of slight importance, 
inasmuch as the voting was not by persons 
but by cantons, each canton having one vote, 
without regard to the extent of its territory or 
the amount of its population. The subordi 
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nate estates, however, that were represented 
in the Diet, the abbot of St. Gallen, the city 
f St. Gallen, and the city of Bienne, were not 
ermitted to send more than one delegate. 
lhe powers of the Diet were not those of a 
representative body, but rather those of an as- 
sembly of ambassadors, in whicheach member 
ted according to instructions given by his 
perior. But the assembly was not limited 
»a prescribed circle of activity; it was com- 
netent to discuss all matters of interest to the 
Confederation, It was the medium through 
which all negotiations between the Confeder- 


wll 


ceived the ambassadors of foreign powers, 


ition and other states were carried on. 


listened to their addresses, and made reply ; 
ilso sent ambassadors now and then to for- 
yn countries. It made war and peace in the 
name of the Confederation ; and, in the case 
of war between neighboring powers, it made 
the necessary provisions for defending its ter- 
tory and neutrality. It negotiated alliances 
th foreign states, which each canton, how- 
ever, remained at libertyto accept or reject.” 
Yet no canton was at liberty to conclude alli- 
ances with foreign states without the consent 
fthe Diet. But the fact that ambassadors 


were received by the Diet did not prevent 
them from be ing accredited to, and received 
The Confedera- 


had no resident ministers at foreign 


y, the individual cantons 


rts, but sent ambassadors as the occasion 
ed to demand. This power was also 
rcised by the several cantons, and it some 
times happened that a number of cantons had 
ambassadors near the same court at the same 
me; and in the case of the renewal of the 
lance with France, each of the cantons had 

ts representative near the French court. 
In order that the Confederation might be 
position to exert upon its neighbors 
ither a moral or a physical influence, it was 
essary that internal harmony should pre- 


vail; and the task of securing this state of 


things fell upon the Diet as the only organ of 


‘united cantons. Not having the powers 
a sovereign over subordinate societies, 
Diet was obliged to rely chiefly on me- 

H Ibu \ Bunde 
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diation ; and it regarded interference by this 
means a duty, even when not appealed to 
by the parties in conflict. The chief weak- 
ness of the Confederation with respect to in- 
ternal affairs lay in the fact that the princi- 
ple of majority rule was adopted only to a 
very limited extent. Each canton voted with 
perfect freedom, and was not obliged usually 
In the 


course of time it came to be accepted that 


to follow the decision of the others. 


the minority should accede to the will of the 
majority, in cases where the articles of union 
or special agreements of all concerned gave 
the majority the right to form conclusions, 
The acceptance of this principle was a con- 
sequence of a growing sense of common in- 
terests and a common destiny, coupled with 
the conviction that no one canton should be 
allowed, through its stubbornness, to jeop- 
ardize the well-being of the whole. 

The early history of Switzerland shows nc 
more unity in military than in civil affairs. 
“Each individual canton had a military or- 
ganization of itsown. And when a common 
war was undertaken by the Confederation, 
each canton sent its troops under its owr 
standard and under officers appointed by it- 


self.”* The army thus constituted had no 
single officer :n supreme command. The 
plans of campaigns and of battles were 


evolved and adopted by the chief officers in 
council. Sometimes the soldiers of the can- 
tons were attended in the field by several 
members of the cantonal councils, who par- 
ticipated in the discussion of affairs, and 
the field. 


Sometimes also the members of the councils, 


formed, as it were, a diet in 
the officers, and the whole army met for de- 
liberation in a great confederate assembly. 
These provisions for the control of the army 
were necessarily found inefficient. ‘The exi- 
gencies of war demanded a centralization of 
authority, and for great emergencies and for 
the overcoming of peculiar difficulties, a sin- 
gle officer was given the supreme command, 
either by the direct action of the Diet, or by 
tne action of the chief cantonal officers, or 
by the action of a single canton authorized 
by the Diet. In such cases the military 
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leadership was likely to fall to the canton that 
enjoyed political preéminence. 

The sixteenth century, with its ecclesiasti- 
cal antagonisms, threatened the Confedera- 
tion with dissolution ; but during the next 
century a strong reactionary tendency was 
manifest, and European states sought to 
realize the principles of absolutism in their 
organizations. In so far as this movement 
affected Switzerland, it emphasized the need 
of centralization. Its effect in Germany was 
to make the states of the Empire imitate the 
absolutism of France. It thus weakened their 
support of the central power. The Thirty 
Years’ War and the encroachments of France 


} 


on her neighbors made the Swiss feel more 


than ever the need of a common agent of de 


fense. An important step towards the cre 


ation of such an agent was the establishment 


of the Defensional, first brought forward in 


1] 


1629, but not fully carried out till during the 


wars of Louis XIV., in 1668. Under the 
provisions of this agreement adopted unani 


by the Diet, each canton was re 


quired to hold itself in readiness to furnish, 


mously 


whenever they should be called for, a certain 
number of men and a certain amount of mu 
nitions. ‘The total number of men provided 
for was forty thousand and two hundred, in 
three divisions of thirteen thousand four 
hundred each. Of each of the three divisions 
Zurich was to provide fourteen hundred 
men, Bern two thousand, Luzern twelve 
hundred, the Abbot of St. Gallen one thous 
and, and the other cantons different num 
bers, ranging from one hundred to eight hun 
dred lhe second and third divisions were 


and to be furnished in the 


of the same si 
same way. 
In spite of this attempt to form an effective 
union for defense, the indifference and mu- 
tual jealousy of the several cantons rendered 
: 


the Confederation practically defensel 


ss and 
made its disruption by a foreign power an 
easy task. Throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the aristocratic ele 
ments had increased at the expense of the 
democratic, and against this dominant aris 
tocracy the French democracy directed its 


propagandism. It prevailed here, backed by 


the French army, as it had prevailed in Hol- 
land and Italy. Overwhelmed by the French 
forces, there was no alternative for the can- 
tons but to submit to the dictation of their 
conquerors ; and thus, in violation of their 
history and traditions, there was established 
the Helvetic Republic, a centralized state 
modeled after the republican government 
then existing in France. 

[his was the fourth step towards the for 
mation of anational administration for Switz 
erland. It was a complete revolution in both 
the form and the theory of the government. 
Whatever had existed hitherto was the pro 
duct of a growth along historical lines, in 
which ancient traditional rights had been 
preserved, and the sovereignty of the several 
cantons had remained inviolate. Under the 
constitution of 1798, established through the 
interference of France, the historical ground 
was abandoned, and a basis was sought in 
the doctrine of natural right. The cantons 
were deprived of their independence, and 
there was set up a “representative democ 
racy resting on the abstract ideas of liberty, 
equality, and popular sovereignty 

Ihe characteristic features of the new con 
stitution were the following: ‘* The sover- 
eignty resided simply and solely in the totality 
of the citizens of the Helvetic Re public as 


} 


an indissoluble state, in which the cantons 


formed merely administrative districts. The 
people exercised its sovereignty, however, 
only in adopting the constitution and in 
appointing electors, in the primary assem- 
blies, one for each one hundred active citi- 
zens. The electors of each canton assembled 
for the elecuon of the deputies of the two 
houses of the legislature, the members of the 
cantonal courts, and of the bureaux of ad 
ministration. The legislative power of the 
republic was exercised by the Great Council, 
which at first consisted of eight deputies from 
each canton, but afterwards was to be con- 
stituted with reference to the population, and 
by the Senate, composed of those who had 
held the office of IMrector, and of four depu- 
ties from each canton, who were required to 
Blu 1 ynst 
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thirtv vears old, to be married or widow- 
_ and to have already held some one or 
lhe Senate was 

Nes 


wered to acc ept or reject bills passed 


f the higher offices 


the Great Council. The two councils 


d the executive Directory of five mem- 


tl manner of election being, that for 


h place to be filled one of the councils, 


ned by lot, formed a list five can 





tes. from which the other council named 
lirector. 


\inisters designated by 


‘The Direct ry, supported by 
rl 4 


itself for the 


rent departments of the administration 


’ of Switzerland. 


is the prope! 


* government 


rgans were the stadtholders in the can 


the under-stadtholders in the districts, 

the agents in the communes. ‘The af- 
peculiar to the cantons found certain 
*h inadequate consideration in the 
x of administration, which were 
1 with the i 


ution of the 


immediate exec 


ng to finance and trade, art, labor, 


ire, food, the maintenance of the 
und country roads. ‘The administra 
f sti igh dis 


was carried on throt 


‘ ] 
ur 


ind cantonal courts and one supreme 

Che last, consisting of one membet 

each canton, tried cases involving 
+s 

i ; against the members of the legisla 
execu ive, decide¢ in he secon 

ut l led in tk nd 

important criminal cases, and was 

red to set aside the decisions of the 

rts in civil cases on account of 

nical informalities, want of competence, 

ition of the constitution. The divis- 

nto cantons maintained for the most 


e boundaries of the f confeder 


rmer 





1 cantons and the subordinate lands ; yet 
tensive territory of the republic of Bern 
livided into four new cantons: Bern, 

( |, Aargau, and Leman ; while on the 
iand the three original cantons were 
with Zug, forming the new canton of 
tatten (siarus, Graster, { ach, Ray 
vyl, Upper Toggenburg, Sax, Gams, 
nberg, and Sorgans were united in 

new canton of Linth; and Appenzell, the 
nd land of St. Gallen, Kheinthal, 
ywwer Toggenburg formed the new can- 


lhe avowed purpose of this 
\ NI.—31 
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transformation in interior and eastern Switz- 
erland was to weaken the old democracies, 
which appeared as the seat of the opposition 
to the new order of things.” 

The adoption of this constitution was a 
long step away from the previously existing 
towards a centralized 


loose confederation, 


state. It was a longer step than the Swiss 


were prepared to take alone. The form of 


government imposed upon them was in no 
sense an expression of the degree of political 


The Hel- 


vetic Directory acted under instructions from 


progress which they had made. 


Paris, and 


ts pretensions to independence 
were a hollowsham. Switzerland was forced 
into an alliance with the French Republic, 
and was obliged to see her lands overrun and 
her treasure carried off by the troops of her 


ally. The constitution of 1798 was created 
by the Directory of France, and had to be 
upheld by its creator. Its existence was, 
therefore, terminated by the fall of the Direc- 
lasted 


tory. It long enough, however, to 
make on the minds of a considerable part of 
the population an impression favorable toa 
more centralized government than had hith- 
it ceased to be in 
left the 


Swiss divided into two parties, the Central- 


erto existed ; and when 


force, in the beginning of 1800, it 


ists and the Federalists. ‘The Federalists 


adhered to ancient traditions and sought to 


revive the old confederation. The Centralists, 


on the other hand, had come into existence 
under the Helvetic Republic, and were the 
advocates of centralization. The political 


events of Switzerland during the following 


three years were strongly colored by the con 


tentions of these 


LWO parties. 


he crisis in France, through which the 
Directory was supplanted by the Consulate, 
showed a drift of power towards a single point 
in the organism. But the strength of the 
Federalist party made it impossible for Switz- 


i 


erland, of her own will, to follow the lead of 


lrance in this direction; and the First Con- 
sul, however arbitrary his dealings with the 


Swiss, manifested no desire to divert them 
from the course of development marked out 


by their historical traditions. On the con- 


1B uner | 
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trary, he pointed out the fact that what they 
needed was a federal constitution, “ equality 
of rights between the cantons, a renunciation 
of all family privileges, and the independent 
organization of each canton.” To frame for 
themselves a constitution was then the task im- 
mediately at hand ; and in the meantime, while 
the task remained unfinished, the powers 
of the state rested in a provisional govern- 
ment, consisting of a legislative council of 
fifty members and an executive council of 
seven members. During this period of tran- 
sition several constitutions were formed, but 
inasmuch as they were formed under the 
dominance of those influences which had de- 
termined the character of the constitution of 
1798, they for the most part emphasized the 
scheme of centralization embodied in that 
instrument. They were all, however, either 
still-born or had only a brief and hopeless 
existence, But these unsuccessful attempts 
indicate that, during the years of agitation 
and confusion produced by foreign interfer- 
ence, the national idea had gained in strength 
and clearness. It was no longer possible to 
go back to the old organization. Even the 
Kederalists who insisted on organizing the 
state as a union of more or less independent 
cantons, saw clearly the need of greater cen- 
tralization than had existed under the old 
confederation. 

As long as French troops occupied the 
country, the Centralists kept the upper hand. 
But in 1802, after the treaty of Amiens, these 
troops were withdrawn. ‘This left both par 
ties without foreign support, and also with- 
out foreign restraint. Although the Swiss 
had had democratic institutions for some cen 
turies, yet, in reference to questions of gen- 
eral concern, the minority had not learned to 
submit peaceably to the majority. Party 
conflicts over these matters, therefore, meant 
civil war. ‘Through foreign intervention, the 
Swiss had been placed ina position from which 
they seemed to be unable to extricate them 
selves, and it is not to be supposed that in 
withdrawing his army Napoleon intended to 
leave them to work out their own salvation 


alone. He had become indispensable to 


them, and he wished the fact to be recog 
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nized. The uproar and confusion produced 
by the contending parties after his with- 
drawal, gave him the desired opportunity to 
appear asa mediator. He again sent an army 
into Switzerland, commanded a cessation of 
hostilities, and called delegates of both par- 
ties to meet him in Paris, for the purpose of 
discussing the fundamental principles of a 
In the conference which 
followed he showed a remarkably clear and 


new constitution. 


just comprehension of the real needs of the 
people for whom he proposed to legislate. 
In spite of his identification with the move- 
ment towards unity in France, he decided 
with great definiteness of opinion in favor of 
federation for Switzerland ; and it must be 
set down as evidence of his political insight 
that he indicated, as desirable for the Swiss, 
a position among the nations essentially the 
same as that which they hold at the present 
time. 

The result of this conference was the 
Act of Mediation, a fundamental law which 
marks the fifth phase of the governmental 
history of Switzerland. Its promulgation 
put an end to the hopeless attempt to trans- 
form the loose alliance into a centralized 
state, and established federalw&m as the prin- 
ciple of subsequent political growth. The 
number of cantons was increased from thir- 
teen to nineteen. Those previously existing 
retained their ancient limits, except that 
Aargau and Vaud were composed in part of 
territory taken from Bern. ‘The constitu- 
tions of the democratic cantons were restored, 
modified only with resect to the age re- 
quired of voters, and with respect to the in- 
itiative in legislation. The six new cantons 
were: 1. St. Gallen, consisting of the city of 
St. Gallen, the territory of the former abbey 
of St. Gallen, and the districts of Rheinthal, 
Sax, Gams, Werdenberg, Sargans, Gaster, 
Uznach, and Rapperschwyl; 2. Granbin- 
den, comprising most of the territory of the 
three Rhzetian unions ; 3. Aargau, made up 
in part of territory which formerly belonged 
to Bern, and in part of territory acquired 
from Austria; 4. Thurgau; 5. Ticino, em 
bracing the Italian possessions ; 6. Vaud, 


comprising lands formerly belonging to Bern 




















hone 





i 


ee 


and Freiburg. Of 


these Granbinden re- 
tained its ancient constitution, modified only 
1 certain particulars to adapt it to its new 
rcumstances. ‘The other new cantons, 
Aargau, St. Gallen, Ticino, Thurgau, and 
Vaud, received constitutions providing for a 
system of representation, but a system in 
which the method of election was even more 
As to 


» manner of election, the members of the 


plicated than in the city cantons. 


vreat council were divided into three class- 
es. The members of the first third were 
ected by a direct election from certain dis- 
ricts, the only qualification being that the 


wealth 


indidates should be thirty years of age. 
For the other two thirds, lists of candidates 
wereformed from other districts, and indeed 
wrding to two different principles, that of 
and that of 
rd a considerably higher property qualifi- 


age. For the second 
ition was demanded than in the other can 
ns: on the other hand, for this class the 
ge of twenty-five was adequate. The mem- 
vers of the last third were required to be at 
ast fifty years of age, and at the same time 


a certain amount of 


to possess property. 
From the list of candidates thus formed 
ft rich and old men, the actual members 
f the great council were drawn by lot.”! In- 
h as these cantons had not hitherto 
d equal rights of membership in the 


leration with those that had been ad- 


CUCTaAll 


tted before the Revolution, Napoleon was 


able to deal with them freely without interfer- 


¥ with any rights that had been sanctioned 


Dy time. 


Che period of centralization under the con- 
titution of 1798, however brief and stormy, 
ndoubtedly removed to a certain extent the 
ncient jealousy of the cantons of oneanother, 
nd made them less reluctant than formerly 

iccord to a central power the control of 

mon affairs. The interference of Napo 
eon thus initiated on the part of the can- 


s th 


ie habit of looking to a superior to 
ym they all held a common relation ; and 
so far as this had any bearing on their 
litical development, it brought them i: to 
i more favorable position for ac epting the 


Blunt 1. 4f ! I 
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plan of a federal organization. The cantons 
“ mutually guaranteed to one another their 
constitutions, their territories, and their free- 
dom and independence, not only against 
foreign powers but also against the encroach- 
ments of other cantons and individual fac- 
Under the Act of Mediation, more- 
over, there were established certain funda 


tions.” 


mental provisions: 1. Thereshould benomore 
lands subordinated to the cantons, those pre 
viously existing having been made cantons 
in the Confederation ; 2. All privileges of 
place or of birth, whether of single persons or 
of families, should be set aside ; 3. Any Swiss 
should be allowed to settle freely in any can- 
ton; 4. No internal duties should be collect- 
ed, and no impediment should be put in the 
way of the free circulation of food, live-stock, 
and merchandise ; 5. The Diet should estab- 
lish a proper standard of coinage; 6. Nocan 
ton should afford refuge and protection to 
criminals fleeing from other cantons, and no 
exception under this provision should be 
made in favor of political offenders ; 7. Can- 
tons should not form alliances among them- 
selves nor with foreign powers ; 8. Cantonal 
authorities should be held responsible for 
their violations of laws established by the 
Confederation, and the complaints in such 
cases should be brought before a tribunal 
composed of the presidents of the criminal 
courts of the cantons not under accusation. 

These specifications indicate that the can- 
tons had lost somewhat of that complete 
independence which they had enjoyed before 
the Revolution; and this loss by the parts 
implied a gain by some organ or agent of the 
whole. The central organization which came 
into existence through this revolution still 
bore marks of cantonal jealousy, as seen in 
the fact that the seat of the central author- 
ity was changed from year to year, being 
temporarily established in succession at Frei- 
burg, Bern, Solothurn, Basel, Zurich, and 
Luzern, each of the cantons here named tak- 
ing in turn the position of Directorial Can- 
ton. The chief magistrate of the Directorial 
Canton became, for the time being, the head 
of the Confederation, with the title of Lan- 


damman of Switzerland. He retained his 
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position in the canton, however, and at the 


the 


same time stood as the representative of 


national organization 
j 


the Republic, received foreign ambassadors, 
luictad ] ] + > t t ] 

conaucted dipiomatt nevotwuatl ns lla 

before the Diet the necessary communications 


on the affairs of the Union, and with the con 


sent of the government of the Directorial 
Canton disposed the troops in the inter 
ests of internal order. Without his consent 
no canton could raise more than five hun 


dred soldiers In case ot « yn flict between 
cantons, he could provid for a set nent 

t] matt } nMpomtin rhiter 7 . 
of the matter Dy appointing an 8) | ( »\ 


referring it to the 


He warned the cantons of 


ger. He supervised certain departments of 
public works, as streets, roads, an nprove 
ment of river beds As the head of a state 
which still had many of the features of a 
loose c deracy, many of the functions of 
the Landamman were those of a mediator 


many of the characteristic features of the diet 
of the thirteen cantons Like that dy, it 
was an assembly of ambassadors, not of rep- 
resentatives. Asin that bodv, moreover, the 
members of this acted on instructions from 
the cantons which had sent the Instead of 
each canton having one vote, however for 
erly, those of over o ndred t ind 
inhabitants, as Bern rich, Vaud, St. Ga 
n, \argau ind GrranDbunden, now id wo 
Yet ins of this prov Bluntschli says 
tha xternal € ility of le ( ons ré 
mained the f lament I Lhe 
Lie was emp we»>rer to d ( e Wa lik 
peace, and conclude inces, t lons 
in these matters to be va I ired the a 
sent of three fourth i th } er | 
I iet had, moreover, the iut! t to make 
commercial treaties, and military cap 
tions. It exercised control over the cantonal 
contingents of the troops, a nted the gen 
eral f the ] al id t KR SUCH Measul iS 
were necessary to t S rity and peace of 
the country It decided in cases of cor ( 
between cantons, when mediator could 
+} +} 


not sol 
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members pronounced judgment freely and 
without instructions. 

There were alsoinvolved in the central goy- 
ernment a chancellor and a secretary, elect 
ed by the Diet for a perl id of two years ; b 


inasmuch as they were eligible for reclection, 


they were usually continued in office for a 


number of successive terms. ‘They were paid 


the Directorial Canton, as was also tl 


DY 
Landamman of Switzerland. 
During the period in which this constitu 


tion continued in force, Switzerland enjoyed 


unusual peace and prosperity. It entered 


lrance, through 


which certain commercial and military advan 


By 


France was per- 


into a close alliance with 


tages were to accrue to the two nations. 


a later military capitulation, 


n thousand Swiss in her 


. — 
mitted to enroll Sixtee 


army, | by a treaty formed in 1812 tl 
number wa limited to twelve thousand. Al 
though Napoleon acknowledged the ¢ 
plete independence of Switzerland, yet Fran 


under him exercised over it the powers of a 


protectorate. Herein lay an unfortunate ci 


cumstance for the Republ« lhe new con 


t 
stitution fairly well the p 


S itisfied 


wants of the Swiss people, but it had come 


} 


to be regarded not as an expression of an I 


dependent European power, but as a con 
trivance of the First Consul imposed upon 
the nation. In the public mind of Europe 


ified with the interests of the 


French government, and by this means it be- 


came exposed to the suspicion and hatred of 


the Allies to such an extent, that the fall of 
Napoleon necessarily carried with it the over 
throw of this piece of his handiwork. 


yn after the on at Lei 


sic, in 1812, the Allies invaded the territory 


f Switzerland, December the Swiss 
Diet met at Zurich and ' = 
let metat Zurich andi set aside the 


\ct of Mediation. At tl ame t 


clared in favor of retaining the 


me it de 


new cantons 


in the Confeder: of providing 
‘“nbrace all the 
mon union; and in oppo- 


rlands in a sub 


i) 
J 
) 
“ 
4 


nary party rejyec ted 


, n land +h 
sitions, and under e 


leadership 
pre-revolutionary 
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ynditions, and demanded that a diet of the 
thirteen cantons should be convoked as the 
only legitimate power in the Confederation. 
rich and her followers held to the Confed- 
atest extent, while 


argest and | 


reactionary party withdrew and called a 


liet of the “eight old cantons.” ‘ This out- 


separation was, however, soon abolished 


7 1 


p inted 


nat the 


declaration of the foreign am- 


Allies had determined 


vocably to preserve the integrity and in 


if all the nineteen cantons, and 
as 


1ize no other diet than that 


ed at Zurich On the 6th of April, 
t Diet at Zurich embraced delegates 
f the nineteen cantons. The actual 
ms, howe ver, were nol allayed, yet 
sing parties were placed in such re 
to one another that it was possible for 
work towards union. The questions 
¢ id reference nie to the p sition 
| ve accorded ) new cantons, 
the mount of pe that should pe 
» the central organization. The dem- 
cantons wished as complete local 
gnty as possible, and their opposition 
ecessary to relinquish much that 
en W ror centra ition since 1795 
disap ince of Napoleon from the 
ft Switzerla in somewhat 
relations with the victorious Allies. 
ere disposed, however, to leave the 
f | tion tree to work ¢ t details of 
nternal organization, only requiring cet 
ul conditions to be fulfilled. In 
treaty of Paris, in 1814, it was stated 
“Switzerland as an independent state 
tinue to govern itself In order to 
ve the conflicts between cantons re 
their territorial limits, t Congress 
nna invited the Swiss to send ambassa 
Vienna, to treat with the representa 
t he i a Owe’rs ther assembled. 
Congress then laid before the Swiss am 
rs certain propositions, on the accept 
f which the. Allies promised to extend 
Switzerland a formal and legal recognition 
r perpetual neutrality. ‘These proposi- 


were 1. That the nineteen cantons 
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as they stood on the 13th of December, 
1813, should continue as the basis of the 
Confederation; 2. That Wallis, the terri- 


tory of Geneva, and the principality of 
Neufchatel should 


erland as three new cantons; 3. 


in Switz- 
That the 


Bishopric of Basel should be added to the 


be embodied 


cantons of Bern and Basel, and the city of 


Bienne to the canton of Bern; 4. That the 


territorial claims of 


Uri, Glarus, Zug, and 


Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Appenzell against Aar 
gau, Vaud, Ticino, and St. Gallen should be 
met by the payment by the latter cantons 
That a 


of five hundred thousand francs; 5 


yearly stipend should be fixed for the Abbot 


of St. Gallen. These propositions were 
accepted, and Switzerland received from Aus- 
tria, Spain, France, Great Britain, Portugal, 


issia, and Sweden the desired doc- 


guarantee of her perpetual neu 


a 
\s tl 


lhirty 


trality in the Treaty of Westphalia, 


War, the | 


ognized Switzerland’s 


after the Years’ wers of 


Europe re¢ indepen- 
Empire long after it had been 


her 


ynic wars the powers re] 


dence 


e at the close of 


as a fact, s¢ 


established 
the Napo 


resented 


ss of Vienna acknowledged 


the neutrality of Switzerland, which, accord 
ing to the Swiss view, was a recognition of 


what had long existed in fact, and of a prin 


ciple that had long been fundamental in 
SWLss tic _ 

\fter much wrangling and hesitating, a new 
constitution for the Confederation was com- 
pleted, and finally accepted by the twenty-two 
cantons, August 7 1815. As compared with 
the Act of Mediatior , it laid little stress on 
the central authority. Under the preceding 
Organization the individual cantons recog 
nized their obligations to conform themselves 
to the principles of the federal law, and it was 
definitely stated in the Act of Mediation that 
the cantons should exercise all those powers 


: } 
een expressly delegated to 


the federal authority. But in the constitu 
tion of 1815, limitations on cantonal sover 
eignty were made less conspicuous. ‘The 
cantons are described as united forthe * main- 


tenance of their liberty, independence, and 


Secul 


ity against the attacks of foreign powers, 
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and the preservation of internal peace and 
order.” They mutually guaranteed their con- 
stitutions and their territories. They provid- 
ed for a common military force of two men 
from each one hundred of the population. 
They established the principle of arbitration 
for settling intercantonal disputes, prohibited 
the existence of subject lands as they had pre- 
viously existed, and determined that the sev- 
eral cantons should form no alliances detri- 
But 


alliances between cantons were not definitely 


mental to the Union or to any canton. 


prohibited, as they had been by the Act of 


Mediation, nor were the several cantons pro- 
hibited from making certain military capitula- 
tions and treaties on commercial affairs and 
on police affairs with foreign powers, but it was 
required that such treaties having been made 
they should be reported to the Diet. “The 
Act of Mediation did not by any means or- 
ganize Switzerland asa Bundesstaat, but there 
was in the landamman a standing central 
organ through which a series of measures for 
the protection of the common interests could 


be carried out. ‘The essential character of 


les of union lay in this, that they 


the new arti 
made the Confederation once more purely a 
Staatenbund, placed the sovereignty in the 
cantons, and made no mention whatever of 
the central power, or at least crowded it into 
the background.” 1 

Under this constitution, “the enjoyment of 
political rights was never to become the ex- 
clusive privilege of a class of the citizens of 
a canton.” Moreover, the inequality of can- 
tonal representation in the Diet, which had 
Mediation, 


uality restored, in 


existed under the Act of was set 


aside, and the ancient e 
spite of the vigorous opposition of the larger 


cantons. Each canton had one vote; still, 


the superior moral weight of the larger cantons 


made itself felt on the course of events. The 
ambassadors of the cantons in the Diet voted, 
as previously, according to Instructions ; but, 
in contrast=with the previous condition of 
things,‘ the principle of majority rule was 
gradually gaining acceptance. In certain cas- 


es, however, such as decisions relative to war 


() | Sr t t — 
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and peace, and alliances with foreign states, 
the specified majority of three-fourths re- 
quired under the Act of Mediation was here 
continued. The powers delegated to the 
Diet extended to the formationof commercial 
treaties with foreign states, the appointment 
of ambassadors, the determination of the or- 
ganization of the troops, the control of the 
army, the appointment of the generals, the of- 
ficers of the general staff, and the colonels of 
the confederate army, the supervision of the 
discipline and equipment of the troops, and 
to all measures for the external and internal 
security of the Confederation. 

The office of Landamman of Switzerland 
fell with the Act of Mediation. 
necessary, therefore, to provide an organ for 


It became 


the administration of general affairs between 
Diet. It was proposed 
Vorort, and 


burgermeister the president of the Diet and 


the sessions of the 


to make Zurich the her 


} 
soie 


of the Confederation ; and to entrust him 
with the daily correspondence and the cur 
rent business of the general administration. 
This proposition, however, together with all 
the provisions of detail depending upon it, 


failed of acceptance. Bern opposed with 
special vigor the plan to make Zurich the 
sole Vorort. It was finally determined to 
make three cities, Zurich, Bern, and Luzern, 
in turn the seat of the general government, 
each exercising for a period of two years the 
powers of the Vvrert before 1798. The bur- 
germeister of the Vorert stood at the head 


of the confederate administration, but under 


certain circumstances the Diet might com- 
mission a body of six representatives, one 
from each of six groups of cantons, to take 
in charge the affairs of the Confederation. 


These representatives received instructions 
from the Diet, which determined the period 
of their activity. In any case their power 


I 
The 


agreement of two-thirds of the members was 


ceased at the reassembling of the Diet. 


necessary to authoritative action. They were 


paid from the treasury of the Confederation. 


Besides these arrangements for a central ad- 


} 


ministration, It was also provided that the 


general secretaryship, as it had existed under 


the Act of Mediation, should be continued. 
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[he constitution of 1815 was at best only 
a compromise between more or less antago- 
nistic interests; and the fact that the Swiss 
people lived in peace and quiet under it for 
ifteen years is not necessarily to be taken 
as evidence of its adaptation to their political 
wants. The political peace following the Rev- 


olution was rather the result of a reaction 
from specially troubled times, under the re- 
During 





vived force of cantonal traditions. 
this period political activity was almost exclu- 
sively confined to the affairs of the cantons, 
in several of which new constitutions were 
framed and adopted. These new constitu- 
tions involved important fundamental prin- 

ples. 


imiting its exercise to making elections and 


rhey recognized popular SOVE reignty, 


adopting or rejecting proposed amendments 
f the constitution. They transferred to the 
great council the power of making laws, of 
evying taxes, of instructing delegates to the 
liet, and of supervising the general admin- 
istration and the administration of justice. 
hey removed the previously existing legal 
inequality between the cities and the rural 
districts, yet in some cases favored the capital 
towns with respect to representation. They 


tablished in most cases the direct popular 


ection of members of the great council; 
led for short terms of office ; separated 
idicial from the executive power ; ordered 

I lom of the press and the right of petition ; 
1 in many of the cantons pledged the au- 
ities to improve the public instruction. 
ldown to 1830, except during some portion 

t the Revolutionary period, the several can- 
ns had been regarded as independent polit 
al societies Che articles of union were of 
wn creation, and became binding on 
The 


ctrine of State-rights was accepted without 


y canton only by its voluntary action. 


stion. On the 27th of December, 1830, 





/ 
Diet declared “that every canton in the 
Confederation, by virtue of its sovereignty, 
was free to undertake such changes in the 
tonal constitution as might appear to it 
rable, in so far as these changes were not 
pposition to the articles of union, and 
that the Diet would not interfere in any man 
had 


ner in such constitutional reforms as 
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already been made or even proposed.” The 
adoption by the Diet of a policy of non- 
interference, left the cantons without any suf- 
ficient guarantee for their constitutions. The 
desire for such a guarantee, however, coupled 
with the inefficiency of the Diet, led to the 
establishment of new alliances for this pur- 
pose in different groups of cantons. In the 
Spring of 1832, the seven cantons of Luzern, 
Zurich, Bern, Solothurn, St. Gallen, Aargau, 
and Thurgau agreed mutually to guarantee 
their constitutions, and pledged themselves, 
in case strife should arise among them, to 
exercise the office of mediators and to secure 
to one another protection by force of arms. 
This was the first Sonderbund within the Con- 
federation, and a prelude to the later unions 
and the so-called War of the Sonderbund. 
Besides aiming to furnish mutual security, 
it was also an attempt on the part of the then 
dominant radical-liberal party to form a more 
compact and effective organization in these 
cantgns. This action of the seven liberal 
cantons was followed not long afterwards 
by the formation of the League of Sarnen, 
embracing Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Wallis, 
and thecity of Basel, in which the conservative 
party was dominant. The members of this 
union withdrew from the Diet, but the remain- 
ing cantons, acting through the existing gen- 
eral organization, raised an army of twenty 
thousand men, compelled them to dissolve 
their separate alliance, reenter the Diet, and 
recognize the division of Basel into two half- 
cantons. The forination of these separate 
unions emphasized the existing party differ- 
ences, and made apparent the need of a more 
efficient central authority. 

lhe project to revise the articles of 1815 
had already been several years under discus- 
sion, when the League of Sarnen was over- 
thrown in 1833, and the results of these dis- 
cussions showed a marked bias in favor of 
increasing the power of the central organiza- 
tion, and of establishing a genuine federal 
government. The draft of a federal consti- 
tution which was submitted to the popular 
vote in the summer of 1833 had been formed 
under the influence of the liberal party, and 
consequently met with an opposition from 
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the side of the conservative or reactionary 
cantons, which made its adoption impossible. 
Later, party differences were increased by 
involving religious differences, and in 1846 
the Confederation went asunder, the Catho- 
lic cantons becoming united in a separate 
union, which was virtually a revival of the 
League of Sarnen 
this union was to defend the cause of the 
Jesuits, whom the Liberals wished expelled 
from the Confederation, as the cause of the 


recent internal troubles. Both parties soon 
went beyond the point where compromise was 


} 


possible, and Switzerland became divided 


into two hostile camps. The Catholic can 


tons in the union, disregarding the articles 


of confederation of 1815, had “ engaged to 
defend each other by an armed force, and 
appointed a council of war to concert all ne 
cessary measures for jointaction.” But their 
defeat was a foregone conclusion. Their army 
men, while that of the 


Che Con 


comprised about 5 
Confederation was twice as large. 
federation, moreover, had a superior moral 
support in that it represented the national 


idea. The triumph of the national-liberal 


party, which came speedily and without great 
effort, prepared the way for a new constitu 
tion. 

The business of revising the constitution 
was taken up In earnest by a commission in 
February, 1848 his commission was com 
posed of the first of each canton’s ambassa 
cantons and half 


pt Neufchatel 
work 


dors at the Diet, and all th 
cantons were represented, exc¢ 


nd Appenzell-Interior. In May the 


antecedents of Swiss Federalism. 


An immediate object of 








of the commission was finished, and the draft 
of the constitution was brought before the 
Diet, where it was carefully discussed and 
amended, and finally submitted to the sev- 
a half cantons 


eral cantons. Fifteen and 


voted to accept it. These affirmative votes 


embraced not only a majority of all the can 
tons, but also a large majority of the Swiss 


citizens. On the r2th of September, the 


Diet announced that the constitution had 


been adopted, and invited the several can 


tons to elect members of the two legislative 


assemblies. All of the cantons without exce | 


tion act eded to the will of the majority, and 


acted in accordance with the invitation of 


the Diet. By these steps a federal govern- 


ment was put in the place of the previously 


existing unstable union of cantons; and the 


organization thus established has been main 


tained till the present time without funda 


mental modification. The changes of 186s 


and 1874 were in the form of necessary ex 


tensions of the constitutional law. In the 
great reform of 1848, Switzerland was spe 
cially favored by the revolutionary movement 


of the time, which engaged the attention of her 


neighbors, and by the measurably success 


ful example of a federal republic in America 


BR rHa? 1 Mi des. 
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AMBITION. 
e Mountain, San | 


Upon the rugged peak I stand at last, 


Above a world as hushed as though in prayer. 





hy All that can make life sweet is met and passed, 


And my uplifted hands grasp only air. 


The mountain’s base with dew-filled flowers was sweet; 


Onward I pressed, nor wished to linger there, 


Crushing them all beneath my eager feet, 


To find the summit desolate and bare. 


That cross, which from below shines so divine, 


\nd stands so strongly out against the flame 


Of sunset clouds, proves but a wooden sign 


On which each comer dares to hack his name 
And have I climbed for “Azs ? Climbed but to feel 
lhe fierce wind beating my defenseless head ? 


Climbed but to have the drifting fog reveal 


he distant graves of my forgotten dead ? 


a 


s, whose loving, gentle clasp I loosed 
When first this weary journey was begun, 
If I could feel your touch as once I used, 


How gladly would I wish my work undone 


How better far to tread the path, flower-strewn, 


Hand clasped in hand of one whose heart you know, 


Than stand upon the barren crest alone, 


With naugt t 


t beyond, and life and love below! 


Stretch down thine arms, dear God, to where I stand, 


Lift up the mists of doubt,—I cannot see, 





Or have I lost Thy ever-pitying hand, 
And strayed away at last from even Thee? 


Hlerbert Kenyon. 
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As the winter of 186 


though it could not be said that Dillon grew 


wore slowly on, 


in any manner more reconciled to the loss 
of his liberty, still he became inured to it, 
and submitted philosophically to the inevita- 
ble His daily life was not materially altered 
in detail. Mrs. Seymour’s little acts of civil- 
ity and attention had continued, until they 
reached a point when he felt the constantly 
increasing obligations could not be permit- 
was constrained to show that 


The cap- 


ted ; and he 
they were not longer acceptable. 
tain had recognized this fact, but his wife 
was apparently only the more determined. 
She neglected no opportunity to inform her 
acquaintances of the story of the duel, and 
on account of it appeared to have assumed a 
certain sense of proprietorship as to her rela 
tions with Dillon. 

Her vanity and self-love were so abnormal 
that 
the changes time had wrought; she was not 


in character she was unconscious of 
aware the youthful charms which had so 
attracted Dillon were present no longer. She 
but 


would still have regarded her with the admir 


believed that for her married state he 


ation of former Chis, however, did 


her 


mankind in general. 


years. 


not diminish desire for attention from 
But her ever watchful 


eyes were constantly directed toward Dillon 


and his affairs. By means of a system of 
obtaining information peculiarly her own, 
she gratified an unbounded curiosity, and 


learned through the servants and ‘the back 


rh) . 
door” of the nearly 
ly 


daily movements of 


every person at the post, but more especial 
those of Dillon, 

The friendly relations that had been early 
established at the doctor’s continued, not 
withstanding theobstacle at first encountered, 
almost the 
Miss 


devotion to the Union 


In fact, by degrees this became 
only place that Dillon cared to visit 


Warren’s enthusiastic 
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FORT ALCATRAZ. 


was not abated by the numerous discussions 
that had followed between these two. Unlike 
the contestants in most controversies of this 
kind, however, each had seemed willing to 
concede to the other all that had been fairly 
won. 

To Dillon it was a new experience to find 
himself intellectually pitted against a woman, 
one too who as he soon discovered asked no 
quarter on account of sex, and whose direct 
ness of purpose and vigorous alertness of 
intellect kept him constantly on his mettle. 
He had always believed no woman could dis- 
regard the emotional nature; but here he 
encountered the logical mind and cultivated 
reasoning powers that he had associated 
only with the sterner sex; with it also, the 
are so in 


which men 


On the con 


absence of that of 
dread, 


trary, a refinement, delicacy of organism, a 


* strong-mindedness.” 


loyalty to all that was good and true, that 
he had never seen excelled. 

Though their intercourse had been con 
fined to the discussion of this one subject, 
upon which they differed so radically, grad 
ually they found themselves upon more con- 
genial ground. The Virginian realized that 
even the experience of a prisoner was not 
without compensation, and began to specu- 
late with a new and different interest as to 
the 
remain at Alcatraz. 


possible length of time he might yet 
He was conscious of a 
new and strange emotion: a love, not such 
is he once had known, transmitted through 
the senses, but such as comes to an honest 
man who has recognized a congenial counter- 
part in the opposite sex. 

The subject of marriage was one that had 
rarely entered Dillon’s mind since the old 
days at the San Pablo ranch, and had not 
formed a part of any of his future plans. 
Though an eligible match in the eyes of the 
few mothers who had marriageable daughters 
at Los Angeles, and a man upon whom 


probably not one of these maidens would 
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have looked with disfavor, yet he was 
considered not a marrying man, and he had 
come to consider himself in the same way 

if, in fact, he gave the matter any consid- 
eration. But he at the 
depths of affection that might be reflected 


now wondered 
from the earnest eyes of this strange daugh- 
ter of New England, could he once secure 
her as his bride. Nor did he feel without a 
hope that the prize might yet be his; more 
than once he had caught a sudden light that 
had come into her eyes, and observed the 
heightened tint that had suffused her cheeks 
when he had come to her unexpectedly. 
Reader, this is not a tale of love — rather 
of the fierce passion of hate; but as the ten- 
der sentiment insinuates itself even here, it 
becomes the duty of the chronicler of these 
Without it the story 
the South 


man wooed the North maid will not form a 


events to give it place. 
would be incomplete. But how 
part of this narrative. 

month 
in California 


The charming of February had 


come ; beautiful with its 
emerald hills and valleys dotted with the 


variegated and ever changing hues of the 


SU 


wild flowers of spring. The bay of San 
Francisco with its green islands and head- 
lands, the expanse of calm water shimmering 

the morning sunlight, flecked here and 
there with the white sails of the pleasure- 

cer or the Italian fisherman, was a picture 
not soon to be forgotten. Even the barren 
rock of Alcatraz with its frowning guns had 
a less forbidding aspect than was its wont, 

id contributed its small share to the grand 

turesqueness of a scene that would have 
brought gladness into the life of a misan 
thrope. 

It had this effect upon Dillon, as with a 
light heart and elastic step he climbed the 
ong flight of stairs leading up from the little 
wharf at Alcatraz to the hgher and occupied 


He had just bid 


Before per- 


part of the island above. 


od-bye to his affianced bride. 


mitting her to start on a contemplated jour- 


ney, he had told his love and had been 


Miss Warren was now to be absent but a 


} 


short time on a visit to the interior; and he 
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artillery at 
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had been advised that within a few days he 
would be at liberty. He would go to Los 
Angeles, and on the appointed day return to 
claim his promised wife. 

The announcement of this engagement 
was the occasion of unusual interest in the 
small community. By noon that day all had 
heard of it. It had not been a matter of 
very great surprise, yet for twenty-four hours 
At the 
bachelors’ mess it was a subject of particular 


there was little else talked about. 


interest at dinner, and was discussed with a 
minuteness of detail that could not have been 
exceeded by acorresponding number of maid- 
en ladies, — though men never gossip ! 

“So the rebel secured the prize after all,” 
said young Parker, a lieutenant whose com- 
pany had recently come to the island from 
Benicia. ‘“ He is a lucky man, and a good 


fellow too, if he is a secessionist. I am 
glad of it, so long as I could make no impres- 
sion.” 

‘“‘T am told she has an income of fifteen 
thousand dollars a year,” said Lieutenant 
Gilbert, a bachelor of thirty, who was of a 
practical turn of mind, and rather oracular 
in the expression of his opinions as senior 
of the * Dillon’s 


from his law practice is fully equal to, if not 


member mess. income 
in excess of that amount already, and I 
don’t think it quite fair that so much should 
fall to him, when the rest of us need it so 
badly, — though I have nothing against him 
personally. I wonder how old Sneyd will 
feel about it when he gets back from Van- 
couver? I understand the night before he 
went off with the recruits, he offered himself 
to her fur the second time, and would not take 
‘No’ for an answer, but told her to ‘ consider 
It is hard 


the matter’ until he came back. 


for him to believe she really means to reject 


that. 
men of the volunteers it might be different,” 


With some of you gentle- 


he added jestingly. 

The garrison, it may be explained, was 
composed of both regular and volunteer 
troops, officers from both of which were pres- 
ent. It was said the particular officer now un- 
der discussion, Lieutenant Sneyd, had sought 
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duty on the Pacific Coast, and had volun- 
tarily transferred from the army in the field. 
Gilbert, on the contraay, had been badly 
wounded in one of the engagements of the 
Army of the Potomac, and finding himself 
unfit for further duty in the field, had reluct- 
antly consented to an assignment to duty in 
California, rather than to go on the retired 
list. Like many other good men, he had a 
habit of placing himself in an unfavorable 
light 


to marry for money, when asa matter of fact 


; aS In this case an admitted willingness 


a mercenary something he 


would have been incapable of. 


marriage was 
Mr. Sneyd 


hy 


was his especial aversion, for the double 


reason that he believed him to be a fortune 


hunter, and that he had shirked a soldier’s 


} 


duty when the opportunity had come to him. 


his officer was also an object of general dis 


] 


like with both regulars and volunteers, all of 


oked forward with equal satisfaction 


discomfiture that it was now antici- 
pated he would feel on his return. 
‘I wonder how it is,” said an infantry 


t 


lieutenant, “that Dillon has been allowed the 

ar ; - ‘ ; : 

limits of the island, as he has since he came 

here. Those fellows who were here betore 

I came were kept in the casemates under 

lowed to oO 
If he had 


been treated in the same way, some of you 


guard all the time, and only al 


about under charge of u sentinel 


fellows might have had a better opportunity. 
I shall suggest to Sneyd that he put in a pro 
test 

‘Dillon has some pers nal influence with 
the commanding officer, I hear,” answered 
Gilbert, ‘through his law partner, who is a 
cousin of the colonel’s, I believe. When he 


was permitted to go at will 


I n 


bout the Island on certain promuses of° his 


ame here 


only condition to remind him that 


} 


that he should sieep 


and eat in the casemate 


when I invited him to take his meals with us 
at this mess, as you may remember 
‘I heard some of the men say in the 


guard-room the other night, 


} 


usually correct somehow. I suppose they get 


their information through the clerks in the 


again remarked Parker, 


adjutants office, 
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“that he might have been released a month 
ago if he bad been willing to let this partner 
of his give a bond that he would not be guil 
ty of any more disloyalty ; but he refused. 
I believe now that he is engaged to the young 
lady he has consented to do this, and will be 
released when his case has had time to come 


back from the War Department. Perhaps 


there was method in his madness after al! 
when he refused to let the bonds be given for 
his release before. I presume they will be 
married as soon as he returns to Los Angeles 
and gets things fixed, and she has had time 
to get ready.” 

*“T don’t believe he will handle much of 
her money, at least for the present,” again 
Gilbert. “The 


denies herself almost everything in order to 


remarked doctor says she 
give to the sanitary fund, and gets along with 
only what is indispensable. It will be a 
strange combination; a house divided against 


itself, on one side a kK. G. C 


, and on the 
other a devotee of the Union.” 

“There is one person in this garrison who 
will make things lively when she hears of this 
remarked the infantry lieuten 
} 


engagement,’ 


ant who had spoken vefore, “and I would 
hate to be in my captain’s shoes when that 
time comes.’ 

Parker. “I had not 
Poor old Seymour; I am 
Dillon 


Spanish girl 


Chat is so,” said 
thought of that. 
wishes 


inclined to think now he 


had married with 


the pretty 
instead of himself, down in Southern Cali 
fornia so long ago, if the story is true. I 


s 


hope nothing will occur to put a stop to the 
suppers and champagne over at the engineer 


N body 


else on the island can do anything of that 


quarters on account of it, though 
kind, and we can’t afford to lose the madam. 
Do you know, 


himself does not enjoy that sort of thing much 


I sometimes think Seymour 


after all,” he continued. ‘* He seems to me 
of late like a man who tis under a constant 


‘ 


pressure of some kind. I asked him into 


Squarza’s when we were over in the city on 
Saturday, and I had to remind him twice 


that the waiter had brought his punch. I 


wonder what makes the madam dislike Miss 


Warren so,” he continued meditatively. 
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anticipate d this t 


S 


explained t 


made her nervous, she had not 
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lhe day that had begun so promisingly in 


the morning had gradually become overcast ; 


ivily charged clouds seemed to be driven 
hrough the Golden Gate by an unseen force 


wing outon the broad Pacific, and by night 


a blinding storm of wind and rain was beat- 


violently against the rocks at Alcatraz. 


Dillon had remained indoors, so much 


} 


caged with his own affairs that he had 


} ¢} 


ircely heeded the bluster of the elements 


the pelting drops of rain as they were 
forced into the mouth of the embrasure, and 


struck loudly against the panes of glass in the 


iry window at the casemate. He had 


nished his dinner, and was about to resume 


when a soldier brought him 


Ms Oct ipation, 


1 note, the handwriting of which he recog 
d. He was annoyed, for he had intended 


ipy the evening with the n 


ccu ecessary Cor- 
respondence that his changed prospects and 
ations had occasioned. He knew that the 


yptain had remained in the city when the 


at had left in the afternoon, and somehow 


» be a summons from Mrs. 


Sevymout ype he found 


Opening the envel 


the note to read: 


sf 
Will y é ! r larters this eve 
I ( i the city I have some 
I y tl will 1 Imit of 
lr your trie : 
* MATILDA SEYMOUR. 


I wonder what she wants now ?” he said 


» himself, at the same time returning an 


swer that he would come as requested. 


Mrs. Seymour apologized to Dillon when 


ume later in the evening for her appear- 


nce In a morning gown of rich material ; she 


hat owing to the storm, which 


dressed for 
would excuse 


e evening She hoped ne 


the want of conventionality, and had pre 


med on the good nature of an old friend 


‘Please be seated,” she said, indicating a 
unfortable easy chair before the cheerful 
al fire burning in the grate, at the same 
near him, but on the 


ime seating herself 


ypposite side of a table on which stood a 
rerman student lamp. 


‘You are no doubt surprised at my request 
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that you should come here to-night,” she said, 
“but I 


think what I have to say will prove quite a 


after a few remarks about the storm ; 


sufficient reason” ; and suddenly dropping her 
voice to a corfidential tone, she continued: 
‘The relations that once existed between us 
are, I know, a thing of the past, and should 
not be referred to, though I have always 
wished you had been made acquainted with 
all the 


of what you saw on that terrible Sunday at 


Casa Vista.” 


circumstances that were the occasion 


the 


Excuse me,” said Dillon, rising, “*I am 
not willing to enter into the subject ; there is 
already an understanding that the past should 
be allowed to rest so far as this matter is con- 
cerned, and in justice to Captain Seymour at 
least, if for no other reason, I am not willing 
to speak of it in his absence.” 
“Vou 


composedly, “‘ I had not intended to say any 


are mistaken,” she said, smiling 


1at subject, and only 


more on tl wished to 
assure you of a continued interest in your 
personal welfare.” Then with more energy 
than she had at first shown, she added quickly, 


Yan 


kees, whose kind are trampling upon your 


‘“You have good reason to hate these 


kindred and wish to subjugate the brave peo- 
Am I not right ?” 


He hesitated ; the question was a surprise 


ple of the South. 


to him, and lawyer though he was, he was at 
a loss to determine its purpose. <A few short 
weeks before he might have answered readily, 
but it was different now. Was he losing his 
loyalty to the South ? 

But he was not pressed for an answer. She 
glided quickly from the room into the hall, 
and opening the front door, peered out on 
the darkness. No person was about; the 
storm seemed to have increased its violence. 
Softly closing and locking the door, she turned 
down the light suspended in the hall, and 
the 
adjusted the window curtains in a manner 


re-entered room, where she rapidly 
that would exclude all light from within ; as 
quickly she turned down the burner of the 
German student lamp, and stood before him, 
her figure and attitude faintly discernible by 
the red glow from the coals in the grate. 


Standing thus she gave a sign and pass-word, 
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ana seizing his hand, before he was aware of 
it had revealed herself to him as a member 
of the secret organization, the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, — such an one as he was 
bound by an oath never to fail to recognize. 

Resuming her former position and with- 
out a re-adjustment of the lights, she said : 
“You must now admit that I certainly have 
a claim upon your attention; and I wish to 
serve you.” 

Dillon had felt compelled to answer her 
hailing sign as a member of the secret organ- 
ization, though at a loss to know how it had 
been possible for a woman to have come into 
possession of the information that had ena- 
bled her to approach him by this method. 
He replied : 

“T am very much surprised at what you 
have communicated to me, and would gladly 
avail myself of the organization for assist 
ance ; but I am not now in need of any. I 
have assurances that I shall soon be released, 
and allowed to leave the island.” 

Yes,” she said. “ But 
? With your hands tied ; and 


“ Released ! on 
what conditions 
so bound you will be helpless to serve the 
cause you have sworn to support, an oppor- 
tunity for which will come sooner than you 
know of.” 
“How? What 


to ?” he asked in surprise 


do you have reference 


*] mean this ”; she answered. “Iam in 
regular communication with the Southern 
leaders on this Coast, the principal one of 


whom — as you know — has his headquar- 
ters over in the city, and I know whereof I 
speak. Since you have been here, a pris- 
oner on this island, a plan has been matured 
that it is hoped and believed will yet give Cal 
ifornia to the Confederacy and insure the 
independence of the South. The plan is, 
briefly, that on a certain date not far distant, 
but not yet fully determined upon, a fleet of 
Confederate cruisers and privateers will 
appear off the Golden Gate sufficiently large 
to force itself into the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco past all obstructions. A steam pilot 
boat already in our service will be kept far 
out at sea and will bring the tidings, which 


will be signaled to the city in advance, so that 
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almost the hour of the approach of the fleet 
will be known to the friends of the Confed- 
eracy; I shall know it here; they will have 
been already informed of the defenses of the 
harbor, but more especially of this island. 
When this fleet enters the channel, but few 
guns on Alcatraz will be in condition to fire 
upon it. Simultaneously will the flag of the 
Confederacy be raised at various points in 
the interior —- one of these, Los Angeles ; and 
this standard 


Southern men in such numbers that the force 


around will assemble brave 
will be sufficient to take California from the 
handful of Union troops which are its only 
protection. When the time for action comes, 
where will you be found? Either still a pris 
oner here, or with the partial freedom that 
the conditional release you have in mind will 
afford, fettered by bonds that you have volun 
tarily allowed yourself to be placed under, 
and powerless to help your friends in the hour 
of need. 

‘** How?” 

** By aiding you to escape from the island 


I can set you at liberty.” 


at once. ‘Tomorrow night at this time I can 
have a boat in waiting at the little beach near 
the fog bell. 
to remain quiet until the time for action 


Once in the city you have only 
comes ; then join the assembling forces, and 
assume the rank I am told has already been 
assigned to you, should your services become 
available.” 

“ Your scheme might be practicable,” he 
answered, “ but for an insurmountable obsta- 
cle: I am here, as you know, in the status of 
a prisoner on parole. I cannot attempt to 
leave the island or entertain any plans to that 
end without violating the word I have pledged 
as a condition to my personal liberty while 
here. It is true I might relinquish the parole, 
but that would only result in close confine- 
ment, beyond the hope of escape ; the situa- 
tion would not be improved. No, it is impos 


sible. I shall have to remain. Neither can 
I further entertain your proposition.” 


} 


“It is as might have been anticipated,’ 


she said. ‘ There isan attraction that holds 
you here, which outweighs the duty you owe 
yourcountrymen. You do not wish to leave 


Alcatraz, excepting under those conditions 
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that will afford you an excuse for not bear- 
ing arms against the people of this woman 
whom you expect to marry.” 

Dillon was so dumfounded that for more 
than a minute he was quiet. When he spoke, 
e sald : 

“ Madam, I see it all now; the scheme 
treachery you have so cunningly devised 


@ ‘ 


i 


to tempt me to dishonor, and induce me to 





escape from here like a thief in the night, is 
clear. That you have by some means — what 
; [ do not know — become acquainted with 
the secrets of an order of which I ama mem- 

er, I cannot deny ; you have tonight given 

me proof of this. But in the imputation you 

ave just made lies the further proof of your 
treacherous soul. I have had no communi- 
ition with Southern men since I came here 
last fall; but I do not hesitate to pronounce 
the plan you have outlined a baseless fabri- 
its origin only in an imagination 
you 


whose name your perjured 


Cali 
inspired by the unaccountable hatred 
ear toward one 
lips are unworthy to speak.” 
Rising from the chair he had so far con- 
tinued to occupy, he turned up the burner of 
student lamp, and allowed its rays to 
light the room again. She had also risen, 
nd as their eyes met she stood opposite him, 
sing a countenance which the dark lines 
vil passions had rendered such an object 
sperate wickedness as Dillon had never 
re seen, The strongest imagination could 
not have depicted so baleful a deformity ; dis- 
torted by the conflicting passions of hatred, 


alousy,and rage, each struggling for the mas- 





ry;a very fiend incarnate. And she laughed 
him derisively. 

‘So! I half expected as much,” she said. 
Where now is your Southern manhood? 
ur loyalty to the South? The honor and 
ivalry that has ever been the boast of such 
the 
one 


1? At the feet of an adventuress ; 
Yankee woman you ever knew ; 
whose main characteristic has beenan avowed 
itred of the very people whom you so igno- 
represent. Do you know this woman 
whom you would make your wife? She is 
n impostor, an actress ; her apparent devo- 


nto the Union is a piece of transparent 
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artifice, by which she had hoped to secure a 
husband from among the officers she meets 
here. The story of the money — that she had 
it, but denied herself its use in order that she 
is but 
advertisement. 


might give it to the sanitary fund 
another transparent cheap 
She has in turn attempted to practice her arts 
on every unmarried officer who has come to 
this island — ask Mr. Sneyd — and now, fail 
ing in all these, she is willing to accept you, — 
you, a Southern gentleman ! —- God save the 
mark !” 

Unwilling to prolong this interview, and 
realizing that words would but continue to 
inflame an anger that already verged on mad- 
ness, Dillon moved toward the door, and 
unlocking it passed quietly out into the night. 
As he did so a voice elevated to a pitch of 
hysteria followed him into the darkness, and 
could be heard above the roaring of the ele- 
ments : 

“Yes, go! but do not imagine you will so 
easily escape a woman’s vengeance ; nor that 
your adventuress will yet lose her occupa- 
pation !” 

In spite of the storm which raged with 
unabated fury, Dillon did not return straight- 
way to his quarters. The strange conduct of 
the woman he had just left had put him in 
a frame of mind far from that of his usual 
calmness ; and he chose instead to take a foot- 
path that passed around the seaward end of 
the island, by which route he reached the 
casemates a half hour later; but with the last 
words of the baffled, angry woman still sound- 
ing ominously in his ears. 

Captain Seymour returned from the city 
early the next morning, having employed a 
boatman to bring him over from the dock 
near the Sacramento boat landing, by which 
means he reached the island in advance of 
the mail. He brought with him the morn- 
ing papers which he had obtained from the 
newsboys, and proceeded directly to his own 
quarters, where his early appearance was a 
surprise to his wife as she was about sitting 
down to breakfast. 

His reception was not an affectionate one, 
yet his better half manifested a sufficient inter- 


est — or perhaps, curiosity — to inquire why 
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he had come so early, particularly as the water 


was still very rough owing to the storm of 


the night before, which had not entirely sub 


sided. Replying briefly, he seated himself, 
and producing a copy of one of the papers 
said : 

“* Mattie, I am afraid our career here is 


about at an end; I only hope we may be able 


to get away safely.” Without waiting for her 
to speak, or attempting further explanation, 
he began to read from the paper he held in 
his hands 

Che War 


treachery in 


“ WASHINGTON, February — th. 


} ‘ 


Department has just learned of 


the harbor of San Francisco. Among the 
papers recently captured from the rebels ev 
route to Richmond, has been found a com 


plete diagram of the defenses of Alcatraz, 


showing the exact locality and calibre of 
every gun that could be brought to bear on 
an attacking fleet in entering the harbor ; 
every weak point in the defenses, and in fact 
the most minute information that would be 
valuable to the rebels in an attack on San 


Francisco is carefully given. It is said this 
document bears unmistakable signs of having 


been prepared by some person at Fort Alca 


traz, and a rigid investigation has been 
ordered.” 

From another column of the same paper 
he read : 

“The startling information that comes 


from Washington and is published this morn 
ing, will be the cau »and alarm 
r the Coast. 


of 


the Pacific States and ‘Territories as an acqui 


not only in this city but all ove 


We are already aware of the importance 


sition to the Southern Confederacy, and of 


the secret methods which have 


by the Secessionists since the 


been employed 
beginning of 


the war, with the hope of inaugurating civil 


waramong us here. Union men must increase 


their vigilance, and be constantly on the alert 


and watchful of the secret enemies by whom 
they are surrounded. ‘The military author 
ities will do well to look more carefully into 
matters at Alcatraz, as well as the other 


defenses of the harbor. It is well known that 


the secretly organized rebels greatly outnum 


ber the Union troops on this Coast, and that 
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they only wait the opportunity to rally to the 


cause of disunion, where thousands will join 
Let no one believe the danger is pa 
because previous plots have been discovered 


them. 


for so long as an armed rebel remains at tl 
South, so long will the hope be continued of 
taking 


this State out of the Union: and t 


allow ourselves to be lulled into a peaceful 
feeling of security because we see nothing, 
is like the foolish ostrich which hides its head 
in the sand in the face of dange ag 

Without comment, he produced another 


paper, and continued to read 


“In connection with the matter at Alca 
traz; it has been learned on good authority 
that Henry Dillon, the well known Los 


Angeles rebel, who was sent to Alcatraz last 


fall for openly expressing disloyal sentiments 


and denouncing the government, has been 


permitted to go at large about the island ever 


He is a prisoner in name only; and 


since. 


what better opportunity could there be f 


information valuable to the Seces- 


gaining 


in California than through such 
An officer of the 


permit such a condition of affairs must 


slonists 


means ? army who would 


false to his trust, and ought himself to be 
The 
to this matter, or the people of Cali 
That this 
st incredible ; 


cannot be 


arrested. general commanding must 


look 
fornia will question his loyalty. 
information is true seems alm: 


yet it comes from a source that 


doubted.’ 
Other papers which the captain had 


brought contained similar comments ; in one 
— Tih Flag 

at Alcatraz was denounced 

to 


had 


{merican the commandant 


in violent terms 


He was said be an officer of the regular 


army who married a Southern wife, 


through whose influence he was disloyal. He 
could not be trusted in the field against the 
enemy, and had been sent to California, 
where he only waited a favorable opportunity 
to betray the Union cause. 

“Well!” 


ceased to read. 


said his wife, when Seymour had 
“What of it all ? 


see that it need concern us especially ; nor 


I don’t 


that it will interfere with our plans in any 


way. That this will end our ‘career’ here, 


—as you see fit to call it, —is simply fool 
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} . . , ld 

If you had ordinary courage you would 

: ly } > t lk a] nit 

hine so easily, and begin to talk about 
: 


away ‘safely. Because Dillon finds 


= | , mr 
trouDie, it IS no alalr f ours ; 


yf it 


rf in 
matters 


r my part I am glad 


+ 


er course to 


not have taken a bett 


ne. I 


and now that our heads a 


have groveled long enough 


re above 


for the first time since my father’s 
no thanks to you — you are the first 
lain. Perhaps if I had married Mr. 
1 1 might have been properly supported 
these long years. 


Mattie ! you certainly can’t wish to 


this business,” 


made to suffer for 


id. ‘Besides, there is the colonel ; if 
is not discovered will be dis 

ind perhaps dismissed from the ser- 
hat do | care for itnel f them ?’ 


wered ‘* They are th Americans, 


despise the whole race; North o1 

e nothing tome. I do not see why 
einer like you should imagine he had 
» with the arrels of these 


fortune to whom their 


sare mere Dagatelie. 
may be true,” he answered, “but 
ot forge vat I was at least born a 


money the Con 


e agents are willing to use to get pos- 
f California would repay me for the 
us nt I have suffered in the last 
nth on account of the part I have 
here. In any event, I think ultimate 


very is certain, and we had best 


e while we can. There is_ sufficient 


to enable us to reach Mexico or 


Ve will wot leave here while Dillon 


ns,” she said, *“‘and it is useless for 
ist on it.” 
She was preparing to say more, but an 


y at the door summoned Captain Sey 
the adjutant’s office, and she did 
sh. 


he adjutant’s office he found the post 


ander in a state of 


yt UT ible to 


1 he was 


f whi 
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he said, “ have you seen the 
morning papers, and read what there is in 
them concerning our affairs here?” 


“Yes, colonel, I 


usual 


have,” he answered, his 


assurance returning — leaving no indi- 
ation of the mental condition he had exhib- 
before ‘I came 
and the 


on the streets as I 


ited but a minutes 


over from the city this morning, 


newsboys were crying it 
left. 

‘No doubt of it 
mandant. “All that is bad enough, 


unlike such matters, th 


rep ied the com- 
but 
most e worst of it Is it 
is true: that is, it is true that the War Depart- 
ment is in possession of the information 
given in the and I 

called on to make an immediate explanation, 


not. 


morning papers ; am 


if I have any to make, which I have 


I have just sent for the prisoner, Dillon, to 


see if he can throw any light on the subject, 
and I wish you to be present at the inter 
view. I cannot believe he has played me 


false ; but this is the only direction in which 


ossible this information could have 


itseems | 


been optained. I would have been willing 


life on his honor, after the guar- 


e . 
to rIsK my 


antee that was given me.” 


‘* Here he is,” he added, as Dillon came 


into the outer office (ome in, ’ he con- 


Dillon, 


tinued, speaking to who came in as 


re juested. 
Proceeding at once to the business at 


“Mr. Dillon, I do 


not know whether you have heard the news 


hand the colonel began 


is a communication 
the War 


this morning, but here 


that has just reached me from 


Department. As you will see, it is of vital 


importance, and affects my reputation as an 


officer, as well as my loyalty to the govern- 


ment. I wish you to state plainly whether 
or not you have any knowledge of this mat- 
ter. 

Dillon took the paper from him, and after 


reading it carefully, at length said 


“IT was not unprepared for this, having 
already seen a newspaper this morning, and 
read what is said about you, and about myself. 


I regret exceedingly that your treatment of 


me has had an influence in placing you ina 
false position before the public I can only 
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that 


A. 


the 


word 


when I came here has never 


in letter or in 


with no person of 


the letters thi 


hands; nor 


I hav unavo 


inviolable se 


me to disclose, either 


my release. 


tinu 


r 


called to a just 


\ s mca 
I ca 
\ entit 
P 
I n, ¢ 
l 
€ is t 
i 
{ ‘ l 


wn t of 


MMMISSION, ar 


ask me to 


spl 


i 


} 


1davdi\ 


it. 


i 


it ha 


‘ 


juestle 
? Or 
] ] 
u 
ivall 
pt avs 
i 
In n 
li) 
rneyt 
\ 
< 
Wit! 
her 
ally 
Oul 
my ! 
accol 
id dis 


I have 


bee 


| 


Ig 


nmun 


Cr 
the island, exce] 
passed throug! 
sought to « S 
learned of the s 
\ ill | eval 
cnn “co d 
whilic I re } 
tand tO Say 
ul tha 
the isiand ’ \ 
d with ! 
you are the or 
nave al eres 
Inicat wit 
ive Vo 8 
siand out ar 
liry as this 
nstant, ou | ans 


Tal o7 Fi WT 4 Licatras. [ May 


you 
n violated, 


icated 


rma 
ist 
. y 
n 
rson 
aK 


} I 

} 

eC 
suc 
T 

Lil 


n'cated 
concerning 
swer , 
re ” 


cation with any 


ter and spirit of your word. If such ist 
honor of the South, may I never again 
obliged to deal with one of its gentlem 
Pardon me, colonel,” said the Virginia 
coloring, “ 1 do not ask you to believe th 
I only offer it as the only explanation I « 
“Then you shall feel the consequences, 
said the colonel, who up to this point had p1 
served an even temper, but was now beco 
ing angry. Calling the orderly he sentf 
the officer of the day, who was instructe: 
place Dillon in close confinement in the cas 
mate he had already occupied. Furthe 
instructing this officer, the colonel continued 
Place a sentinel over the casemate, wl 
will remain on day and night ; the pris 


will not be permitted to leave the casemate 


excepting under guard ; no person excepting 

the officer of the day or Captain Seym 

here, under whos@ especial charge he will! be 
will be allowed to visit Ir speak t { 


without my authority No writing materia 


or newspapers will De allowed to come 1 
his possession, under any circumstances 


wish him to realize he is a prisoner in the f 
sense of the word 


Turning to Seymour as the prisoner w 


‘Ca i. W see it it only the 
necessary articles 
the ca and w ik n imediat 
inspectilo see tl e€ fastenings 
set € At night the 1 S ter that cov 
Cis { f t C = [ re must 

sed His f y conti 

( f sutle I wish yo 
Ins € ly ict ea for ist 


S 1d iS ou fil 
VI Vel the t oy ne 
S re ) nis Cas \ ca 
have aq sergea ( Ww 1 rdnance ser- 
ue take cl v ol nem nk 


esponsible that they reach the prisoner wit! 

passing through any other hands. Id 
not want it possible for him to have communi 
verson hereafter withou 


Perhaps after a few days of 




















7 


188s. | 


s sort of thing he may not be quite so ret- 
to what he I 


velieve he is guilty of any of this busi- 


1S knows Damn it! 


t nd vet what else am I to think from 
e » had it > 1 the int , itt 
nou nad witnessed the interview Witn 


it deal of anxiety and apprehension. 
ed clear to him that Dillon if he did 
know, a st suspected the source of 
mation that had wrought the mis- 
nd he went away in a troubled state 
I wing Dillon to the casemate, 
ied the remainder of the morning 
item] t »make the place less cloomy, 
same time secure, as he had been 
relations that had existed between 
vo men since D had come to the 
had een de ided \ friendly, I ug 
nate, and these re yns were not 
de N refere e was made by 
r » the developmen f the morning, 
seym« ially left casemate, won- 
( ) what extent his ownsafety depended 
silence of th soner under his 
emain¢ f the sh day was 
T wh the captain found him- 
5 OW larters Here he found the 
di e sergeant and a man from the 
t prisoner’s dinner, which was 
spectiol Mrs. Seymour had 
1e [0 d ti ye taken inside the ho ise 
husband’s return, herself personally 
iding th tte! I} xamina 
k \ lade oe . ind the 
S to the without 
it \ 
+ t } ive e _ tex 
S d \ a d at l 
f tl some of 
Wing the te ctlo 
ry exercises whi deferred 
day. It was perh ticipa 
le deiay nat mic he t S occa 
d, or possibly owing the fact that Sey- 
id passed a sleepless night, the con- 
f the lonely prisoner being constantly 
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dered sleep impossible ; but for whatever rea- 
the gun had 
scarcely cleared away when he had found his 


son, the smoke of morning 


way t > casemate. 


Causing the heavy iron doors to be un 


} 


Ae 


odor of a 
The 


sound 


locked he entered. The strong 


| 
place was dark, and gave forth 


out vermeated the air. 


ul 


burned lamp 
no 
save that made by his own feet as he moved 
From the outside 
1 of the 


measured 
the corridor 


on the granite pavement. 


| 
I 1 tre 


could be heard the ‘ad 


of 


was 


on iron floor 


, 
the 


but 


sentinel 
He 
Walking 


called, there no response. 


t 
L¢ 


the embrasure, he took from his 


c 


pocket a key, and removed the brass pad 


lock by which it had been secured by the 
officer of the day the night before, and pro 


ceeded to gpen the iron shutter with the 
mechanical apparatus that had been fitted 
for the purpose 


He had already accomplished this so fan 
of of 
on bedstead which occupied a 


71; 
bik 


as to permit some the rays light to 


reach the i 


corner of the room a few feet away, when a 


white face with open but sightless eyes met 


had 


his astonished gaze \ silent visitor 


been there, against whom neither bolts nor 


bars could prevail. 


Horrified, he relinquished his hold on the 
mechanism, and allowed the half opened 


He 


e sentinel from the corridor, and the 


shutter to close upon the terrible sight 


| 


1 
th 


Caued tl 
two men moved the bed to : point opposite 
the or, both sides of which were now 
thrown en to admit the light The bod, 
was cold and rig Henry Dillon was dead 
He was still dressed in the clothes he had 
worn the day before, and ipparently lai 
himst yn the bed from whence his life 
had « rted, ing no visible sign of 
strug B for the wide eves, whi 
no lot cted the life wit e might 
still have been th } ve sleeping, s 
caim I cen Was his ex ess n 

e Sey! ir bent over the dy, and 
dropped a tear on the white face of the man 
whose life he had once been willing to take 
ind silently he sed those eyes forever 
\s he did this, he was conscious of a strange 
bond which seemed to have 
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the dead man ; and his place he would gladly 
have exchanged for his own. 

Chis death was so unaccountable that a 
coroner's jury was immediately summoned 
from the city, the body in the mean time 


remaining undisturbed in the casemate. 


Evidences of were detected, and a 


poison 
verdict of “suicide ” was returned. 

A day later all that was mortal of what had 
been a just and upright man and gentleman 
was quietly laid to rest in the little military 
cemetery across the narrow channel at Angel 
Island. His remains were followed to the 
grave by nearly every officer, and many of the 

little garrison at Alcatraz. A 


single block of granite still marks the spot 


soldiers of the 


where he was laid on the green hillside which 
faces tl 
‘T am ready to leave here now,” said Mrs. 


after his return 


1e quiet water. 


Seymour to her husband, 


from the burial. And they went away ; 


where it was never known 
r 

death was never after occupied ; for months 
it remained closed inthe same condition as 
upon that fatal morning. It was only when 
it became necessary to examine it with a view 
to changes which were in contemplation, that 
the large iron doors were again thrown open 
and the broad light of day allowed to pene- 


trate within its musty walls. The officer who 
hinges the iron 


now raised upon its rusty 
hut > tl ] dd the > br ure - 
snutter that closed the embrasure was sur 
prised to discover something that had been 
cut with a diamond into one of the panes 


on the inner 


of glass belonging to the window 
side of the e1 


1Drasure Removing the accu- 








he casemate that had been a chamber of 
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mulated dust and cobwebs, he was able t 


decipher this : 








The sentence had not been completed 
evidently the hand which had in trembling 
letters inscribed these words, had been stayed 
ere its work was finished. 

Weird stories were repeated by the soldie1 
Alcatraz ; and the lonely 
‘“ relief” was said to 
have startled by 
unearthly sounds fromthe gloomy walls of the 
Years ago, in the mod- 


long after this at 
sentinel on his midnight 
been at times strange 
“haunted casemate.” 
ifications that became necessary in extend 
ing the military prison, the identity of this 
casemate was lost. But the “ Poisoner’s Win 
dow’ though removed from its original 
place — is still preserved, an object of sad 
and curious interest to the chance visitor. 


F. K. Upham. 





























\ > ve | n 
Vineyaras, Ana 


C 


ALIFORNIA 


lits were first brought into 
Mission work 
alifornia was 
of the 


(ct. 


Lower ( 


the establishment 


owing years horses and cattle 


it from Mexico, and from thisintro 


ne ultimately the vast herds which 

h ills and plains of California. 
y the first seeds and ants of culti- 
tables and fruits came about the 
ne, for there was a small garden and 


But | O- 


trees at Loreto in 1701 


snot fitted for horticulture, and in the 
ran expedition in charge of Father 
vho is called t founder of agricul 
Lower California, crossed over the 


cation at the 


had 
re by hostile In 


Biaundo, which been 


Ugarte restored the mission, made 
ng ditches, and planted fruit trees and 

Chis effort was successful from a hor- 
1707 Ugarte 


j / 


Int of view for in 


re wine than would suffice for mis- 


“i 
ind sent some to Mexico”* in ex 


for other goods. Thus began the 


ide in California wine 


uits continued their establishment 


Lower California until there 


ns in 


fteen five of which there 


missions, at 


presumably as many 


which had gardens with fruit trees 
ded that in 1728 Father Luyando 
hed the northern mission of San I 





MISSION 


FRUITS 


‘Ex 


nacio, of which was written 


In 1759 


otic plants in barren land throve well ; 


and others, which were native of it, throve 


under his culture.”s Luyando likewise planted 
vines, olive tre trees,and sugar canes, 


to have succeeded and 


service to the mission Fruit 

‘ms to have early engaged the at 

lents of Lower California, aside 
for 


made during the latter part ol the last and the 


accounts of voyages 
this century contain mention 
of the delicious fruits bought in the harbors 
tia, and the pleasar 


inland and vis 


it expe 
) strayed 


farms 


ited the vatiey truit 


Ihe variety of fruits grown in Lower Call- 


fornia was small. They had figs, oranges, 


citrons, pomegranates, plantains, and some 


olives and dates. There were no North- 
European fruits, with the exception of a few 
peaches, which however did not appear to 
thrive. 

yplanted in Lower Cal- 


Che 


The Jesuits were su] 


ifornia in 1768, by the Franciscans 


Franciscans, led by Junipero Serra, at once 


pressed northward and entered the territory 
which is 


first estab] 


10w the State of California : their 


ishment was at San Diego in 1769. 


proceeded northward, braving 


Chence they | 


many perils and undergoing great hardships, 


establishing missions through the coast region 


of the State. In all twenty-one missions 


= 
fA 
‘2° 
lad 
‘oO 
J 
J 


1, the last at Sonoma, in 1823 


Dwinelle, wh¢ ive much 


attention to the history of the missions, said 
“Gardens, vineyards, and orchards surround- 


. , , | l 
ed all the yns except the three northern- 


missk 


Dolores, San Rafael, and Solano, — 


the climate of the former beng too inhospit- 


ble for that purpose, and the two latter, born 
near the advent of the Mexican revolution, 
1g stifled in their infancy Che other mis 
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their latitude, were orna- 


sions, according to 


mented and enriched 


palm trees, bananas, oranges, olives, and 


figs, 


with orchards of European fruits, and with 


vast and fertile vineyards, whose products 
were ally valuable for sale and exchange, 

} } 1; . + £ +} nhal 
and for the diet and comfort of the inhab- 


itants of the missions.” 


It is of no little interest to ascertain how 
great a variety of fruits was grown in these 
mission orchards. Vancouver in 1792 found 
a fine orchard at Santa Clara, with apple, 


peach, pear, apricot, and fig trees, all thrifty 


ind promising.? He also 


les, pears, 


mission of San Buena Ventura ap 


lums, figs, oranges, grapes, peaches and 


Robinson descri! 


chards connected with the 


ved the or- 


pomexranates. 


mission of San 


Gabriel as very extensive, having among 


tneir trees ranges, citrons, ilmes, appies, 


peaches, pomegranates and figs. ‘There 


were also grapes in abundances Edwin 
Bryant noticed at San | 


uls Obisp » mussion 


the ora olive and grape. At 


nye, hy, paim, 
Jos 


twenty 


the Mission San he found an enclosure 


f fifteen or acres, the whole of which 


anted with trees 





was pl ind grape vines. 
Chere were six hundred pear trees and a 
irge number of apple id pear h trees, al 
bearing fruit in great abundance and in full 

C mn | Lilt I ne ( I C 
to ent, t ind peaches 
indi I Ss. Ca 1 general 
en erat f the fruits grow e mis 
Sl ~) ( d S ¢ Tries 

Che decline of st « ssionorchards 
ind gardens tollowed n Sec ar ition of 
h stablishments 1824 here were 
$0 xc ons, W he mission lands 
fe to ent sing Spanish or American 
hands | isar s br ynt wrote In 
his observ ns In 184 t e remains 
f the high and var cultivation which 


Wifornia Mission Fruits. 


with plantations of 
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tile valleys are overgrown with wild mustard 
vineyards and olive orchards decayed and 
neglected.” 

During the years of neglect the more ten 
der trees died, and the more hardy survived 
The pear and the olive vied with the vine j 
withstanding drought and the trampling and 
g of the cattle that roamed unm 


head } 


the deserted gardens These 


browslt 
lested through 
presently, wer 
Amet 


the olive and the vine furnishe 


pears, as will be described 
turned to good account by the early 
can settlers ; ! 
lor lantations made 


most of tne 


cuttings 
during 


American 


the first twenty years or more of 


occupation 
Mis 


Kimball of 


Concerning the old olive trees at the 


Diego, Mr. Frank A. 
City, In a paper 


sion san 
National 


\merican Horticultural Society at 


read before the 


its meet 


ing during the New Orleans exposition, wrote 


1) 
as follows e 
In 18 \ t ry I 
"I 
347 trees j is I) 
I =} | « 
1 large rr r 
iCss x res W M 
) » i c 
' 
war W M I ‘ 
! \ 
I i 
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nission in found at the Mission San José two gardens 


enclosed by high adobe walls. The area was 


yssible to arrive at full statistics from fifteen to twenty acres, all of which was 


] 


lit trees and vines in bearing at the planted with fruit trees and vines. There 
greatest prosperity at the missions. were about six hundred pear trees and a 


] lar nimbhe mini . : ' 
ne of the secularization inventories large number of apple and peach trees, all 


! T } nm © tr ’ e ab . . | = 
f the mission properties The bearing fruit in great abundance; the qual- 
nt of the Santa Yne ission includes ity of the pears being excellent, the apples 


trees, valued at $1 each; San Fer- and peaches indifferent Other visitors to 








fruit trees, val lat $1. ich: some f the mission rchards between the 
2,222 fruit ec " 1 no val vents of Seé ilarization and American occ u- 

San Diego, 517 olive trees ution speak of being regaled with pears and 
oh the earlier Spanish ilation had mulk, a dish which seemed to them ambrosial 
e of successft yrticulture before after their weary journeys overland across the 

half a century a e missions, t serts, or after months of ship fare 

seem inclined to ¢ he efforts ( ning the condition of the mission 
> n their own grounds, except orchards during the decade preceding the 


sional instances. Hitt says \merican occupation, I have been fortunate 
n securing the following statement from Gen- 
eral John Bidwell. It is the most explicit 
¢ . ; iccount I have ever seen, and I believe it 


, xcept Wil rank as an important document in the 


: ° getable iorticultural history of California 
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Jlanted a few vines on Putah 


2, but did not plant fruit 


=e 
\\V olfskuill 


trees 


yout ten years late 


Bidwell did not specially notice 


Chey probably had 


trees at San Jose 


rey to neglect. for forty years before 


1umerous. It 


that that scarcely had six years 


uent to the settlement of the 


ts present site, Defore 


yitants were enjoying the benefits of 
fruits \Miore was grown than 
i d sed of in its natural state. It 


Manuel Higuerra had more 


uld use, and knowing the 


cument from 


N IEGA 


Incoml yf Americans in 184 


+9 


e of the d isslon trees were sec ured by 
ising men, and made to renew their 

y pruning, cultivation, and irrigation, 

y might minister tothe great demand 
fruit which sprang up among the -gold 
. Che trees richly reciprocated the 
ind attention giventhem. The reports 


visiting committees of the State Agri 
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W. M. Stockton, near the Mission San Gabriel, has 
re re ear trees irty or forty years 
em ( rnia seedlings y of them of 
i I \ ¢ | most itl € I g barre 
’ g 1 In Mar ISSI, ok the 
| eg pr nd irri 
gate wi i I nber years 
ecie [ | r 1554 ru ul 
I a I this 1e (1550 5 
I grafted w twenty 
! 1 sé y r trees with 
tw ! years he und ars 
! fr large é r anc 
very ‘ Une tree ( Or ear 
I IS5 tw 
I 


rhe first fruits offered for sale in the San 


Francisco markets were from the pear trees 


of Santa Clara and San José missions, and 


of 
and of*Los Angeles county. 


from the mission grape vines the same 


lities, | hese 


came up the coast 


packed in sawdust 


grapes 
by steamer, and were then reshipped to thé 
mining camps, arriving for the most part in 
good condition, and were very popular. It is 
recorded that fifteen hundred tons of these 
grapes were sent from Los Angeles county to 


Sie 


followed 


San Francisco and the mines In 1852 


another instance in which thrift 


neglect is seen in the fact, that in 1858 Don 
Andres Pie O, who succeeded to possession 
of the orchard at the San Fernando mission, 


did a c 


nsiderable business in drying pears 





il So have accounts of the new and other fruits, using the labor of the Ind 
old trees ‘wo instanccs are se- janss 
At the present time vestiges of the old 
S st De mission orchards still remain, the pears and 
y, S g fi f olives still bearing, and in some cases the old 
rsmeas- date palms guarding the desolate scenes, or 
’ He stan as reminders of the old regime, 
while the new life of California is surging up 
t g 1854 ; 
around the 
‘ ' E. J. Wrkser 
~ 4 ~ 
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[HERE are many people who dearly love 
a hillside home in the city aside from any 
sanitary notions, or wish for seclusion. And 
in this city, to the other privileges of a hill- 


side home is added that of a fine view, 


whether at night when the red glare of town 


sifts through the low-lying fog, or the full 
moon comes through the mist — mist, always 
mist — like a misshapen oaf of a moon, or by 


day when the cutters and fog go scuttling 
before a zephyr, or when the eastern hills 
are purple at dawn, or the Marin Hills come 
plunging to the water at sunset, shrouded in 


i ~ 


} } } at ir r roelir te ak 
the tinted hazes that in warmer climates seek 
the skies. Wherever it be, who would not 


. or hilleide 1 la > 
envy Our hiiside peopie 


\mong those who did was a Tennesseean 


red in the Blue Ridge, who had later lived 


i season in one of our interior towns, and who 


had finally arrived in San Francis ilone, 
with but a-few acquaintances to relieve the 
desolation that she fe \nd her first choice 


for a home was Rincon Hill, whose homes 


tne \ \ WwW reat i rl Ing S [ 
\lameda are full of gray tcroppings now, 
e southert ret y et free f } 
yw 5 is lt i \ i Ss S 
sess he riv \ 1 
ind t Ir gre rown l 

: 

| ' 
Its view $ g from I h n 
re ind IK en 5 S x 


new not ng ol h I S \ eas : 
yy its et S y . I n ve, | 
l rees 
She selected rooms on the hills 
er story of an old : rhe w 


ROOM-MATE. 


several cypress trees, one so near that wt 
the wind blew the top tapped on the window 
pane, and she thought it the sweetest musi 

She had but one room, a large one ; the cei 
Ing was painted with a golden railing from 
which fell festoons of pink roses, and panels 
of the same wreathed their way up the wal 

between the low white doors, whose transoms 
were closed and nailed. <A high oaken man 


tel, with a comfortable fire-place, and two low 


steps dividing the room across the center, 


1 


gave the mellowness of age to its otherwis¢ 
simple aspect. The landlady, a most « 

fortable person, was indifferent as to renting, 
close in her concessions, and patronizing) 
superior. Margaret Lane was a telegraph 
operator, who had come from one of the inte 
rior towns as asubstitute. She had long cher 
ished a desire to come to the city, and 1 

that she was here, by some steadiness an 


application, she held her place he first six 


tion to her, beyond a e weariness of town 
life, and yet a little more eagerness to sta) 
And ws was attacke y a despera 
yneliness. She was acc 1 to solit 
—— hac en bred fo g 
time st s had felt cvishness l 
5 ee g into sy ) S 
\ I Stel d ire 1c ik es 


now iKINng ¢ Ins W erseif W e 
ither 1V Si ne ev ng, W ( 4 

s and groups starting for son 
f amus , she d to hav I 


prehending its pleasures, better ntent with 


; 
advertise 
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pe of hearing from it and was sitting at 
window, debating within herself whether 
ive her supper-table standing until morn- 

», as her brothers, when hunting and when 
had kept house for them, had taught her, 
cht the flash of some tan-colored 

es skimming up the steps, and a moment 
ly knocked, and entered to 


y that a young lady wanted t 


» see her. 

\ girl some years her juniorcame in. She 
5 liring about the room, she said, and 
retshowed her thr ugh it. She seemed 
eased, declared at once that she would 
und then drew from her jacket-pocket 
f a dozen cards, which she ostentatiously 

nted as her references. 
le without 


at them, and said that she had none 


‘O, I saw right away that that would n’t 
ecessary, and I was glad: I wanta 


and the most of 


e tnin ) lressmakers, covered 
reads and always out of humor. Dress 
rs are detestable creatures. I like all 
egraph girls I know, because they hold 

eads ind try to be somebody.” 
hen frankly admitted that she was a 


} 1 
Yn 


ated her business, only she 


snack that way, and was sensible 





on S K to it 
~ asa that they s ake a 
] the hall fe i kitchen 
: - } a : in th ] 
yvoung lady snouid lOve 1n 1e fol 


ne Margaret 
s over; but the girl’s appear- 
is sulmcient reference, together wit! 


me, Maud, the soft sound of which 


Margaret think it especially appropri- 

S yner 
into the night she moved and 
Ze er belongings in the rose-paneled 
ming to herself, doubtful of the 


girl should be her companion. She gath- 
1 all the threads from the floor, remen 

\liss Maud’s detestation of threads, 
vhen this was done surveyed the room 





M wgaret’s 





d the third evening, when she had given up 
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woman had trained her mind and fingers too 
to deftness, and the results of stray hours 
were apparent here in simple adornments, a 
few engravings of faces, and with truly com- 
mendable independence of this Brussels- 
dominated age, there were no carpets on 
the floors, but a few deer and wolf skins, some 
of them relics of her hunting days in Ten- 
nessee, others gathered in this State from the 
plenitude of such things in the mountains. 
One old-time rocker, a spider-legged table, 
and a square one holding a work basket and 
books, completed the details of the front 
room, — for Miss Lane had drawn a curtain 
above the steps, — while the night dusk com- 
ing through the back windows revealed only 


a broad, high bed, a white-painted stationary 


stand, and another rocker. Clearly Margaret 
had 1 forgotten the rawhide-bottomed 


chairs, with knotty points under the knees 


and long sweeping rockers, of her mother’s 
time. 

She was inclined to think well of her to-be 
here was the gush and flightiness 
She did 


not know that she would have preferred a 


friend. 


that seemed common to all girls. 


heavy country girl, with sagging skirts and a 
siouching walk, such as she herself had not 
If Miss Maudie 


were a bit flighty, why they nearly all were 


so very long sincediscarded. 


so; and if not carried to extremes, a little 
childishness sat well on a pretty girl. She 
had formed no definite idea of her room-mate 
It was late the following even- 


ing when Maud arrived: and she came on 


beyond this 
the express wagon that brought her trunk and 
one or two bits of furniture. Miss Lane’s 
ly, with whom Margaret was talking, 
led and said deeply, *‘ My hor- 
ur new friend? Onan express 


, } } 7 
Isn’t she able to walk ? 


rors, 1s that y 
wagon 

Margaret knew enough of city etiquette to 
understand this delicate point about which 
her landlady distressed herself. Though she 
thought that indignation petty, she was sorry 
Maud should be so careless, when the stand- 
ing of women like her depends upon just 
such trivial details. ‘* Perhaps the poor child 
is tired,” she suggested, feeling a sufficient 


already in Maud to defend 














cr 


5 ] _ 
DUS larg 


getting 


her, “and there’s no good way of 
here ; or the expressman may be an acquaint 
ance. 

“* Expressman ! rf like a lady. 
Tell her how unbecoming such conduct is 


I see she is quite young. ‘There are a dozen 


people looking at her. 


Meanwhile Maud had jumped down from 
her seat, and came up stairs quite breezily. 


When her trunk had foilowed, she paid the 


man and sank on the sofa. 


‘I’m glad you had a friend to bring you 


things,” said Margaret, feeling she 


must say 
something in her landlady’s interest. 


‘QO, he wasn’t a friend of mine. I never 


} 


laid eyes on him before; but I was that tired 


I said I would n’t walk, and I coaxed him to 


take me up on the seat. It was a fine ride 
down Market to Third, rather common 
turnout, but I’d ride in a wheelbarrow if I 


was starved for a ride. 


\ } } ] A 
\largaret said she would make tea, and 
then they would set to rights, but Maud 


revived after arrival, and with a due 


for Margaret’s arrangement of the room, 
placed another spider-legged stand, a paper 


ind a 


bracket of indifferent workmanship, 


metal card case, and was unpack- 


[HEY supped in what they ¢ d the par 
Maud 


they had 


proved an inexhaustible taiker 
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pleased Margaret’s thoughtful slowness ¢ 


much dancing sparkle about her, 


} 
I 


have so 
albeit it 
its and 


freely 


did drop its g’s and handle the mer 
demerits of strange young men s 


** Now since we've got to be good friends 
and know all about each other, it strikes 1 
I ought to tell you 


Maud sweeping her eyes 


hat something,’ 


about the 


“that is, if you don’t mind my 


c 
Of course its perfectly friendly, or I woul 


dare to say it, but it seems to me that you’ve 


got a notion into your head that because \ 


can’t have the finest things in your roon 
you ’re going to leave it empty. Now I 
would n’t I know how you feel You ’ve 


read nice descriptions in stories, and I guess 


f some fine houses, 


you ‘ve seen the inside 
but I just 


fit your house. Now I’m goin 


your furnishin's 


b’lieve in makin 
to show yo 


what I’ve got, and I’ve taken lots of caré 


gettin’ them together, tox But if you don’t 


like °em I can put ’em away s your root 


you know 


In a few moments the room 


formed. ‘There were fans of all brilliant and 


dull esthetic colors, chromos framed and 
framed, painted shells and bits of glassware, 
rosettes and curtain bows tacked to smal 


three-cornered and round picture-cards, and 
lastly a card pinned to each front window 
facing outward, and representing the moor 
rolling up among gorgeous cloud-banks, 
no doubt for the comfort of passers-by, wh 
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Margaret's 
\largaret was speechless. Such an array 
ts and splashes she could remember 
to have seen, unless in the adobe walls 
country when the whitewash took to 
ing off. She liked simplicity, pure in 
r, and strictly in harmony with her taste, 
position as well. Wasthis the qual 


r 


her room-mate’s inner self — a jumble 


udy trash? She had expected faults ; 


‘| ,ad prepared herself for everything, she 


and now this seemed to 


, except this simple point of good 


her to mean 


She was very quiet, to placidity, in her 


e, so she answered, “ Let them be. I 


thought much of the walls. These 
s seemed almost enough for me, but I 
re right.” 


(hey ’re such impossible things. 


<on you 
Who 
have fancied such heaps of roses 
ling over his walls ? Rich people used 
here on this hill, and I think they just 
ntin’ after funny things. The ladies do 
lhe madam ’s at her wit’s 


‘ it the shop. 
ds to think up funny things for ’em, and I 


But I 


He detests to see a woman 


se their mothers lived here. see 
» like Ben. 
nish a room, hesays. He has scolded me 
ty times because I would have these things 
walls 


He says I’m patternin’ after 


hy women’s trash; but I fix ’em my own 
He’s kind of 


\ll these machine men 


that ain’t patternin’. 
otterin’. 
But he’sa good fellow. They brought 


.as I was goin’ to tell you, an’ when I 
s sixteen, I did n’t think it was fair to make 


1 folks keep me any longer (and they 





ssed me lovely, too, and I didn’t have 
ily anythin’ to do) so I went to be a dress- 

iker, just like any noddle-head would do ; 
after a long, meditative pause and 

-‘* T don’t see any way 
Now, what would 


king of her chin, 
f it but marryin’ Ben. 
do? But 
red to 


\laud not waiting for, scarcely expecting, 


Margaret was silent, not 


answer such a question off-hand ; 


nswer, nodded once or twice,.then fell 


eep in her chair, woke up, laughed heartily 


stupidity, and went to bed. 


was not eleven, but Margaret put asid 
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her work, and taking up a book tried to read. 
She scanned its now unmeaning pages rest- 
lessly, and threw it aside ; then she went to 
one of the windows. 

lo Margaret, unused to great bodies of 
water, the bay at all times possessed a sol- 
emnity that mastered her, overpowered her 
in her and soothed and 
strengthened her when she was humble to 
Che night 
She could not see the bay nor dis- 


arrogant moods, 


despair. was clear and almost 
starless. 
tant shore-line. A half-moon curve of ship- 
ping lights wound round the hill, and a stray 
one here and there flashed on the water. 
Now 


serted, the fleets of small craft tucked away 


that the waters seemed almost de- 


in their berths, and the pirouetting tugs laid 
to rest for a few hours ; now that the stillness 
of the water came up the hill and held even 
the trees in a watchful waiting, she could 
stretch out her hands for the beautiful seren 
ity, and resign herself to its enervating but 
She 


wanted to become a part of the calm, physi- 


tempting promise of irresponsibility. 


cal world below her, to shoulder her cares 


the 


brought her upon that limitless, burden-car 


and responsibilities her natural gifts 
rying power, to become for the time a dumb 


atom, and feel the delicious lightening of 


spirit as the weight slid from her. 


i 


And all this physical world urged her on, 


she thought. The winds, and stars, and 
trees, the hazes of the sky, all these seeming 
mute things stopped upon their round of 
duty when she would come to listen, to tell 
her what they saw in the laws of the uni- 
verse, and to warn her against eating out her 
short span of life in self-inflicted pain. They 
recalled to her mind the monotone of her 
professional duty, the dullness of her associ- 
ates in the office, her disappointments, her 
involuntary self-denials, all the cramped cir- 
cumstances of her social life, and asked what 
exchange she made for these things; what 
had she to show for what she bartered away ? 
They made her hunger for the high, warm 


old 


freedom 


dusky woods of Tennessee, for her 


friends, its wild denizens, for her 
ich now seemed little removed from 


She 


there, w! 


savagery, and yet had been so sweet 
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had dreamed away her days in those woods. 


[here was no housework to do at the cabin : 


the most she did was to husk the corn, feed 
the cows and pigs, and milk the cows after- 


e other hours, delicious 


i done 


But oh, 


that she ha 


wards 


ages, nothing but live, 


yes, that was the word, live She did not 


live now She was being hurled through a 


tedious, leaden-hued nightmare, and every 


moment she spent in commune at these win- 


dows made her feel it more certainly 
hese were her inner self’s struggles to bi 
ir All these influences ab t r soothed 
her angled the knots into which her 
ed groping wound her, charmed physical 
vain from her, and with the elo nce of 
their many navn tongues counseled and 
encouraged her QO, they were good tient 
friends. The woods in Tennessee ha nly 
ng ind ri | d, and sig] a these r cog 
nized her weariness and weakness, explained 
yway the hard problems she brought them 
ind sent her to bed wi nity nost 
he innocence, of « dhoo 
Our Tennesseean, though she a ired the 
man l, complex, wonder machinery 
f metropolitan life, wantec e no part of 
With a love of law tf sym try, of 
granaeur, of the wonder she stand 
ind never wea f ng its ever 
d veiopl ynal 5 t ) 
irt, a 5 ire l € 
{ W 5 l I l 
I 5 east \ ir 
we il \ t a 
. ve-ag 7 
i i tne 
n, ) ’ \ ql 
( f 
n \ I t 
lor ( \ 
: , 
i Wa 
’ ag ~ u \ ’ T 
to her l I d tt 
rol l t n | i ) ain i 
ne ( a l I IS¢ t area S 
ingness that she longed for 
And yet, when morning came, however 





scorcnead € lk 
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with daylight, and humanity, and its slaves, 


with the wreathing smoke and the tugs uy 


the water, the gardener and the romping 


the garden trees, her | 


the 


children under 


soul tangled again into forms and cont 


tions that duty compelled. It seemed cow 


ardly, criminal, not to do what her consciet 
thousands 
“T can’t 


er apologetically to the bay 


demanded, and what were 5s 


cheerfully doing help it,” she would 


sometimes whis} 


‘1 want io be passive, and I can’t 


be a nullity if I could, but these things driv 


me on I reckon it’s my duty t 


rest Phey hear you too, perhaps, but tl 


know their work 
II] 

M as you may guess, did not lov 
needle-work any too well, and when of ar 
evening she had talked o her stock of new 
and reculled it, she not infrequently went 


Margaret to her 


the kitchen, and read 
unt | pie isant d rs st n her 

she went passively to enjoy the proceeding 
Maud was wonderfully fond of cooking. S 
loved all her apparatus, and in a furtive mat 


ner, fearing Margaret's economical dis} is 
ure, introd d various w patented « 
trivances to her already shining store. Whe 
ull the w w irksome, where was ther 
S na to S ag s ss as 
( OY fa kite € \ la Stretcnet 
er na \ ( me »1ts 1OS H rc, { 
iny lit hi fs cares, Marg 

re [ I y ring 
nerve { g ve table lad 
Wi \ } f 

) Kl \ 

\ if I 0 wris 

Ss \ \ W \ Cc 
I \ € I ( une 
eas ind with Phy ! | 

nd Golden He and \\ , and Lac 
Made ndret nd w 
divided spare S he kitche 
with some fair heroine of S gay galaxy 
But it was so, and Maud was id of he 


accom ishr 


hed her f 
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of pretty girls, who, like her, enjoyed 


pretty airs of flirtation, yet she was proud 


r proficiency She was naturally neat, 


ne of those rare women who fit thor 
y and agreeably into akitchen. A big 
wrapped almost twice around her re- 
the fragility of her waist, but left con- 
susly bare the immaculate and stylish 
f her dress from that point to her neck. 
pleasure to look at Maud when she 

r merriest and most graceful 
had been at her new home but a few 
s wi she left at dusk to see the old 
nd bring Ben back with her if possible 


ward street some distance 


she took the Third street car and 
ved at Howard ; the objective point the 


of tired, dull, yet feebly curious eyes, 


h sized her up from the pointed toes of 
her hat 


es to the two large plumes o1 
a st conscious enough to know how to 
herself gracefully, and make the most 
e profuse trimming of her dress, and the 


trinkets on her person, which 

the smoky carlights. 

t to avoid the honest stares of men and 
ye 


n, and peered through the windows 
nally, Dut seemed mostly { i k in 
Finally she signaled the conductor 
vave of her hand. Hersilver bangles 


ed mu 


refr 


in na . : 
ain, and sne 2Zilaed ¢ 


from silvery jingles; and the people 
missed her, for it is pleasant at leas 
ir a fine lady, a W er scarred 
idden, and pleas ts t 
her mind wi W a f vines 
A l sh 
i C i a ( h C 
ned the front « rw I e 
d sel is th t C1VE 
t hundreds of S 
nda § ki there a ft itsell 
deceptior o passers-D > passec 
osha drugget vered ha y, and dow 
e of steps into a dining where 
spread table a rusty ttie dm in, 
fine looking boys, and big-boned 
were supping 
‘“* How d’ye do, father ?” she said cheeril 
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“an’ you, mother how’s your eyes now? 


they ‘re worse, ain’t they? 

“No, they ain't worse 

‘I thought I saw you blinking,” dropping 
into a 


“ It’s that candle-stick 


cnalr 


move it outen my 
eyes 
Maud did 
ing man’s curly hair 
folks, though the old gentleman 
fondly, and called his 
} 


be cneer 


led the 
did not 


bid, and pul 


She 


as she was 
elder vo 
kiss the old 
looked up at 
“honey.” It 


her her 


was In her nature to 


ing, not loving, and now she did no more 


than brush down his coat-collar, and eat a 


bread lying at his plate, and crumble 


of 
the rest, 
who had leaned back in his chair on her 


bit 
and throw at the curly-headed young 
man, 
yerhaps 
His 


on 


arrival to bandy words with her, and 


enjoy th tty picture that she made. 
brother 
eating 
have shouldered some « 
of sae oe 


| of its airs and 
hesed aneaie f its « 


UU Tit Vi 


\ 


pre 


ked much alike) went 


after the manner of big boys, who 


yf the re 


sponsibilities 


manhood, al retensions, 


| 
t non tesies and 
“ Where’s Ben?” Maud inquired 
‘“ He 
He telegraphed he <« 


What dk 


our weaknesses 


ul 


Sol business 


back for 


country on ne 


ildn 


down 


t be a 


day or tw you want of him ? 


me I want him 


see I Sc 

Chey asked a number of questions about 
her room-mate, and though seeming to like 
her, they appeared indifferent as to her new 
situa ind cir stances Thougt snc 

id en rea in the house from her « d- 
ho whe S from their 1 nmediate 
al da res ( Ke most yple of then 
( s, they f i her interests were no longer 

elrs, a tney ¢ I ut ing interes 
in I i ss re 1es 

She wiped the ; vhi he younget 
sor wa lL woipped oth IOVS Wil tne 
ais ve res nse t t ( iffing ind 
then lef ysitively declining the escort of 
eithe I e jy ng men 

Margaret was little curious about Maud’s 
much discussed friend. After all descrip- 


f him she understood him to be a fat, 


a moustache, a 


yMissiveness to Maud’s whims, and 


pretty 





2 Caught im 


a fanatical love for his business (he was fore- 


man in the iron foundry). He came 


evening immediately upon his return to town, 


r Sterra Snow- Storm. 


one 





[May, 


Margaret frequently, with a deference that 
betokened her opinion, and at those times 


Ben turned towards her, and Margaret fi 


and bore well the embarrassing features of that he was anxiously scanning her for 


the introduction. 


He was dressed with medium good taste, 


was rather stout, but gentlemanly while not 


She noticed that his self-posses 
that of 
man, rather than that of a well 


p lished. 


sion was a prosperous, 


bred man. 


Lines about the brow and mouth marked 


the process of an intellectual grapple with 
hard problems, as his hands attested their 


physical labor. He allowed them now to rest 


easily on the chair arms, while he listened 


to the volley of small shot that poured from 
Maud ; and there was a patient, gentle indul 


, , . : 
his face, as though making a.iow- 


gence in 


ances for flaws in a weak but valued vessel. 


Maud in her running chatter appealed to 
CAUGHT IN A SII 

HE winter of 1861-2 had not only set in 
very early in the Sierra Nevadas,—snow be 
sinning to fall as early as October, —but all 


the two succeeding months there 
New Year found 


but 


through 
were heavy storms, and the 
me almost “snowed under” in my ruds 
comfortable cabin, which I had strengthened 
with huge logs during the preceding summer. 
I had been at that time, several years pros- 
pecting and trapping in that wild region and 
had done fairly well. Profiting by experience 
I had laid in an abundant supply of food and 


fuel for the present winter. ‘The food was in 


a cellar dug under the cabin, the fuel was 
packed in a “lean to” I had built, and ina 
big pile at the side of the cabin. So, though 


the snow was on the rst day of January, 1862, 


full twenty-eight feet deep on a level, —and 
no one knows how much deeper in the 
gulches where it had been blowing, I was 
very comi apie In @ S I ma ig to 
keep the front— and nt e e 





confident 


merits by which she hada right to be Maud 
counsel and support until his turn more ful! 
arrived. He was one of those men who are 
all angles and sharps and blasting winds 

their public life; who bring to their daily voca- 
tions a ruggedness and harshness that are 
borne equably enough by the people whom 
they meet, as the natural outcome of a man’s 
crosses and successes, but that would astound 
their families ; and who at home are yield 
ing, and gentle, and patient to the point of 
weak folly. Margaret was amused by th 
changing expressions flitting across his coun 
wit 


tenance as he turned sunny smiles 


Maud, while his eyes flashed a keen question 
in her direction. 
lia H. Ballard 


RRA SNOW-STORM. 


cabin clear by extending out from it a sort 
of porch. I kept adding to the height of the 
chimney, until it was a regular “shaft” by 


the time the snows melted in the spring. 
Of course I kept my traps and “ deadfalls 
time, visiting them whenever the 


set all the 


weather permitted, and a rich harvest of fine 
skins I secured that winter. In moving about 
on the snow I used snow-shoes as a matter of 
Not the broad, cl 


—as we used to call them 


course. imsy “ oxbows 


that the Cana 
dians wear, but the long, slender, Norwegian 
shoes made of a thin piece of yellow pine or 
spruce, about seven feet long and four inches 
wide, turned up at the toe like a skate, and 


having “leathers” fastened in the center 


which laced over the foot securing it to the 


snow-shoe. The soles of these “runners 


as they were called — were always smoothly 
polished and then rubbed with “dope,” a 


nd, 


ympour 


reasy « 
ae eee 
i ‘ i hi. AU « 


to keep the snow from stick 


tO make them slip eas 


















g. I had practiced a great deal on 
shoes, and being very supple and strong 

se days I was n’t afraid to travel any- 

or race with any one in that region. 
1d invented, too, a kind of dope I called 
htning,” because when I gave my favor- 
air of shoes a good coat of it they were 
were “ flyers’ 


merely “runners,” they 


und no mistake. I’ve been particular in de- 
bing those snow-shoes so that you 'Il better 
lerstand a little adventure I had on them 
it winter, that I’m going to tell you. 
I was out one day in January looking after 
{ y traps, and had worked round to a hill 
. te the cabin, and sat down there for a 
rest. It was a fine day, — the sun shin- 


bright, but cold. The wind came 
puffs, catching up the light spangles 
snow crust and sweeping them round 


hite dust. All around me there was 


to be seen but one broad stretch of 


white, out of which the pines and tam- 


big trunks just showing a 
snow, and 
All the young growth had 


eared. All the gulches were filled : the 


icks rose, thei 
limbs all 


ove the their 


d down 


} 


hollows right up level full, the big ones 
ged into smooth depressions. The big 
of granite opposite where I sat looked 

normous mass of soft white clouds, 


lowninto the deep cahon 


of the upper 
rive! 
bottom of that canon | 


and I knew 


Way down in the 
see a darkish looking spot, 
was 


the cabin at Fordyce Dam, where 


were two men, who, like myself, were 


g in the mountains. Between me and 


was pretty near three miles of just noth- 
ir, beautiful snow, covering every 
the tall tree-tops ind when | 


COo-1U)} 





. as I could in that clear mountain 


n curve of smoke rising from then 

imney, I all at once made up my 
make the ] Che slope 

) Make them a call he siope into 

ion was tolerably stee} t the way 


was clear of everything but large trees, 


avoid, I knew I exam- 


hose I could 
iy snow-shoes, they were in the best 
er; glanced at my watch, it was just 


! oulders, 


( 


slung my rifle well over my s 
XI.—}33 





Caught in a Sterra Snow-Storm. 
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wound a sort of sash tightly around me, and 
stepped to the slope of the hill ; then, getting 
my runners pointed in the right direction, I 
half squatted in the most approved racing 
attitude, and with two or three stout strokes 
of my steering pole, started on my downward 
journey 

No, 
flight, and a swift one, too! 
the slope, the hill seemed to drop from under 


Journey ?” it wasn’t that; it was a 


As I went over 


me 
here was the whistle of the keen wind as 
I darted down, and in front of the runners a 
fine jet of powdery snow was thrown into the 
At 


deep “dip” in the surface ; 


air. one instant I saw far before me a 
the next moment 
I was sailing over it, and felt the slight shock 
of landing on the snow crust on the other 
Chin as was that crust I did not break 
I hadn’t time to do ~ but 


glanced on, down, down, down, faster and 


side. 
through, so, 
faster 
Once or twice I found myself tearing 
through tree-tops, never plunging into them, 
but brushing the bent branches close enough 
to catch now and then a stinging lash across 
the face, and a whiff of the balsamic odor 
from the needles. Some of the jumps I took 
were tremendous. ‘There was one in partic 
ular, when I shot off what in summer time 
was a big ledge of granite with a face about 
forty feet high. At its foot was one of the 
little lakes you meet with so often around 
and the 


cropped out in great rounded masses. When 


here, on the other side granite 


I went flying over that hole where the lake 


was I caught breath. It seemed as 


thoug 


my 


h I was never going to touch the snow 


crust again, — but I did in a second or two, 


a good fifty feet from the ledge. From there 


to the edge of the dam it was just one jump 


after another, ending in a grand slide over 
the level snow-field that covered the lake, 
and a plunge into the drift that the cabin was 


} 


I tell 
As soon as I could dig myself out I 


almost hid in you, I was glad to get 
there. 
looked at my watch. I had been just seven 
minutes in going that three miles, and most 


of the time in the air 


Of course the men in the cabin were glad 
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to see me, and we had a good dinner and 
comfortable smoke. They wanted me to stop 
until morning, but it began to look as if be 


>and 


sO about two o’cloc k | started back again tor 


fore that time it might come on to storm 


my own cabin here was n't any trail to be 


seen, (that was under twenty feet of snow), 


but [ had been backward and forward somany 
times that I knew every tree, and 


Snow-crust was solid, I 

my cabin in two hours, easy 
hill, to be sure, but I was used to that, and 
at the end 

distan 

hIk 


was gelling | 


the 
whi 
range in the west, 

look 


swe 


strong ioment to 


it it, 


Once I stopn« 
when I saw a thin f vapor 


over the sky, and fel suddenly 


chill 
Hell thought I, * 
his won't « 
for if I an 


And I 


1 tl h a tolerably thick 


] } ' 
ea me thnrougn 


ana 


My route 


growth of pines, when amonyst them, 


the sighing and moaning of the rapidly rising 


] 


wind made an awful dreary sound. It began 


to ich darker, too, than it ought, and 


crow m 


I knew by that that the snow storm, witha 


heavy fall of snow, was close at hand. Feel 


mighty nervous, I pushed through the 


+ 


f pines, and then the whole scene 


upon me. 


west the sun was blotted out by 


we lead-colored mass of whirling vapor, 


from which fell a dense bank of snow. On 


the 


of “* Old Man ” mountain, around 


ther side | could make out the « 


whe 
another storm 


, 
there swept 


me the 


d Cak 


» lay one vast 


Sierra 


Snow-Storm. 
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ted from sight by the storm which was 


raging, so there was nothing left for me to 
do but push on. 
And 


hundred feet before a savage gust of wind 


so I did, but had gone but a few 
dashed a cloud of snow crystals into my face. 


Another and another followed, first from 


this side, then from that, — until the mere 
to hold 


fast tiring me out 


effort myself up against them was 
] 


Then there came a lull, 


and I was able to make a few rods more in 
advance, but only a few, before the fierce 
gusts were whirling about me again 


had 


and had 


By the time I perhaps half a 


mile in this fashion, uined the she! 


ter of another clu tree-t I paused for 


a moment to tighten the 


traps of my snow- 
Old 


shoes and look about me for a little 


Man mountain, which I knew ought to be on 


my left, was completely hidden by the advan 


cing storm ; and in the west the clouds were 


so thick that the sun was totally obscured. 


\l] the 
enough, to come from the 


Not that 1 suppose th 


1 . 
there was seemed, Curiously 


thickly falling snow 


light 


itself snow was 


minous, but I know it seemed to me as though 


if it stopped would be totally dark. 


I did 


thoughts, though, 


snowlng it 
these 
cold 


pretty 


not waste much time over 


for it was intensely 
blew, and though 
felt 


So, with a 


when the wind 


warmly clothed, I myself shivering at 


blast. last glance around, 


every 


I started once more. Slowly I toiled along 


over the snow-crust, wading at times through 


} 


newly formed which I sank a foot 


drifts, into 


deep in spite of my snow shoes ; and again 


standing motionless for a moment, bracing 


myself with my guide-pole against the terri- 


= ; ae 5 
Diasts of ice- laden wind which tore up 


ble 
the gx 


hus I struggled on 


rge 
rm seemingly 


increasing lence until 


momentarily | i 


to my dismay I realized that night had come 
on, and with the darkness the last hope of 


being able to see my way had disappeared 


I think this all at once. So 


‘ ] r } it 

tently ied with the 
1 

task Ol 

winds 


se, and it was 





only when I paused for an instant alongside wind chilling me more and more, At last I 

yf a huge tree that it flashed upon me that found myself stupidly arguing with myself as 

nothing but the instinct of a hunter would to why I should go any further. I could not 

serve me in finding my way from that spot ‘t through, I remember thinking, at 

to my cabin, if indeed I ever got there. _not until I had rested a littl. And 

\nd from that moment I honestly believe , to stop meant death, and to save my- 
that it was that instinct that saved me. | must push on. 

vas dreadfully tired for one thing, and this, » thought roused me again, and I 

probably, reacted on my mind and plunged pressed on a few rods farther through the 

f mental stu; u lt tempest Chen it occurred to me that, after 

as I have heard people often all, it was worth while to risk even death for 

f just a few moments’ rest. I could 

be Ing willing t ie dov ] not n ich farthe A what was the use 


of reaching my cabin at last, but tru yore 2? My cabin I should never 


rhat, and the knov lige that I hi -ach, and it was just a ell to lie down now 


ijoy the sleep I 


g each step 

and the 

within, my snow-shoe 

1 prostrate tree-trunk, and I 

lhe shock partially aroused 

ated me tuo, I know, for the first 

I tripped was, “Damn that 

ensation I experienced was 

urprise that a felled log should 

» of the snow, and then a great rush 

pe sent the warm blood tingling to my 

s. That tree-trunk log must be one 

n by its strap had felled but a day or two before! If so 

chances of my cabin was not a hundred feet away. 

its weight any ‘ But where?” I thought as I scrambled to 

arefully noted 1 t ‘and has this tree been felled or 

h side of the tree was covered with moss, | blown down?” Hastily I felt along 
his always g thickest on the north the trun! its butt. Yes, there were the 


e, and I would tht tart, at least, in the marks of the axe! there was the stump still 


ht direction. he readjusted my sash, showing a little above the snow! In a mo 


rward again ment I recalled its position in reference to 
it stormed! It seemed as the cabin, the next moment I had torn 
two storm clouds had met to fight — lo 1y snow-shoes, one of which thad 
h other. ‘he wind fairly how been broken ! all and was wildly 
sky and drove plungi ! leep | soft snow towards 
So strong 

with the he st n was atits height as I floundered 
,that I could through the drift that covered the cabin. 
yut had to intically I ploughed my way over the 
und above the roof, and with one plunge 

aA r 


in the wide chimney, down 


bled like a second Santa Claus, 


pile of warm ashes 
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with 


starting out that morning. 


which I had covered the fire before 
It did not take 
me but a moment to pile on to the embers 
an armful of “ fat” pine knots, to dash from 
my eyebrows, beard, and hair the icicles that 
weighed them down, and to get off my heavy 
e {rol 


outer coat. Then as the cheerful bla 


THI 


Havt you 
The weird 
They who 


Phre ’ the 


Thro’ the 
Of night’ 


The Fates. . 


seen 


sweep 





[ May, 
the pine knots filled the room with warmth 
and light, I drew out my watch and looked 
at the time. It was half past eight. I had 
been over six hours battling with the storm 
in coming back over the track down which I 
had slid that morning in about 


as many 


minutes, 


ATES 


tnem 


sisters, 


on ebdon pinions 


darkness, 
stillness 


horror, 


Over farm and city, 


Over sun-cu 


rst desert 


hey whisper 


Thro’ the blackness, 


the 
Downward 
* Death 


Lert 


Despair ! 


white mist, 


to the souls of men 


Dishonor ! 


stricken 


Some have heard them 


And nav 
some trom 


Neve T 


some il \ 


heard no 


joy-sound alter 


slumber! 


wake ned ° 


shivering, fteartt 
Have seen hope die 
With t € 

Of the vol 

Sor with yrror 

| new the } ~ | lo 
Pil cl dawt 
Wit eSs rt 
Qf il ariit ney 
Stl W ering 

The weir sisters 
Have ye heard the ' 
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A PROSPECTOR'S STORY. 


Pend d’Oreille uncertain in mind 





[HE hero of the adventures here narrated, on the Pend 
ilmost in bis own exact guage, has been whether it was better to remain in the valley 
the victim of a continuous round of disap- among the few half-breed French-and-Indian 
intments in prospecting f Nany years,in_ settlers who had collected there, and who 
nearly every new mining camp from British wished us to remain because of the fact 
Columbia to Mexico, yet is still buoyant and that we could speak their language, or 
opeful that there is a bonanza awaiting him’. whether it would not be better to make our 
yin where in the WiiS, a id that he will yet, way down as tar as Walla Walla, or even 
ther by accident or design, find the place Portland, in order to be ready when spring 
ere it lies hidden. opened to strike out into the Cascade moun- 
He is now investigating the mineral re- tains, where we had heard it reported that new 
yurces of Central Arizona with his usual diggings had been found, just as the first 
sanguine expectati and his usual want of snow storm of the season had driven the dis 
success. Here it was, a few days ago, that coverers out of the high range into the Wil 
lated in 1 hearing the f wing incl amette valley 
nts of his prospec Mantana., lhe sky, on the particular evening of which 
I speak, was ODs¢ ired by thin clouds, through 
[ Vas jy ) ns had set whi h, her ind there, the Stars were dimly 
summit of rd’Alene range seen. he vas chilly but not really cold, 
is white wi yW t sher peaks, but yet sufficiently disagreeable to make the small 
valley Pend d’Oreille afforded tire of sticks and brush which we had kindled 
sood grazing f ck, an ite aren- near the tent quite comfortable, as we sat or 
vous for prospectors, Ww spend their rather crouched about it, changing position 
S ital ind seek he low to avoid the sm ke, which the veering wind 
ry void the vs, and find fro ne to time blew into our faces 
rage for ir riding and pack horses in he evening was wearing away and we had 
begun to prepare to “turn In khe horses, 
| dh I had ofter 1 Via her, ¥f which we owned two each, one to ride and 
Ca an ner of Frenc raction, te one ick, were brought up and picketed 
e { Northwest, of the Hudson Bay on the grass near the tent; when a settler, 
(Company's tsat H G \lissoula, and whose cabin was half a mile away, hailed us 
‘ ay. and had longed then, and after I from the darkness, and in the French lan 
( ie amal vo there and articipate in guage, or wha that country passes for 
vild life of the pe e wh he described, French, asked permission to approach, — a 
d of whose adve res he took special precaution that is always observed in these 
easure in telling us wonderful stories. wild regions, and is necessary to prevent be 
his desire was intensified me after the ing mistaken for hostile Indians, or thieves, 
ews went abroad, and reached our Cana- who are as likely to be shot down, if unan- 
all the hills and mountains nounced, as though they were panthers or 


wolves prowling in the night, seeking prey. 


untry were literally filled with gold 
He proved to be a half-breed, or perhaps 


f that country 
arter Indian and one-quarter French, 
1 become acquainted 


dian home, that 


’ , 
and Sliver. 


Suffice it to say that in tbe imn of 

which I speak, 1877, I and my partner, a whom we had met and 
Mr. Byron, found ourselves after an unsuc- with on a former trip through the valley, and 
ful summer’s prospec t Horse Plains whom for convenience I shall cali Lolo. 
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He had been away from | rappl d ever sampled, 
le 1 once been his gooc 


expedition, and on h ‘turn learne ul 
t t tim 1g to drink fron 


ghborhood t 


1 world. with which we 


t 
erms 





said he in husky 


‘‘ before my squaw died I left Hell- 


““A long time ago,’ 


whis} ers, 


sate Ronde alone to trap for otter and beaver 


I went down the Jocko rivet 


to its junction 
1 the Flathead or Pend d’ Oreille, crossed 
nded that river he mouth ofa 
now known among the Amer- 


Wit! 


ion OF Red rive ’ This he 
for several days, until he came 
land-s r miles in 


and 
’ 
ed, ul 


crossing 
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seemed to smile on us and 


the prospect we had in view, based upon the 


nig lhe day was 
1s the possibilities of suc- 
robabilities of the weather’s 
le. It was finally decided 
est and in earnest, and that 

Ss was true ; and moreover, that 
) waste in_ preliminaries, 
was to ren 


cares ol 


ould 


whole 


notwith 


vone, and ne 


} } 
adache, w 


nte ered 

wo 

te en ugh, 

Ones On Our 

be needed This 


good precaution 


he two surplus 


spare provis 


erything was in readiness for an early 
morning, and we retired to dream 
daring to doubt the 


uccessful issue of the enterprise 
ig 


Notwithstanding a wakeful 1 
had been passed, and we were 


of rest and sleep, the latter 
yme readily to our relief, and in- 


need 

stead of dreams my mind was occupied with 
waking visions of immense wealth, and the 
uses to which it was to be applied. 
mother was thenceforth to occupy an elegant 
pleasure, and travel in spe- 

the palatial spendor 


irs when weary of th 
‘ottages with the modern 


My aged 


mansion, at her 
ial Tf 
f her home. 
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appliances and improvements at various 
ter to be hers in her own rig 


her 


her at her ex 


ing places were 


he was to Sé lect own associates, who 


were to travel with ense, O! 


remain with her at home as 


» marriage, which wo 


nd descriptive 


praises ot their benefact 


=i hye OS, 


the coffee ca 


were done 
rain, so that 
itent ourse 


were of ives 


lf-cooked 


was eatel 


Wi 


ikewarm coffee, raw bacon, and h: 


ugh by way of bread Chis 
inder a leaning cedar that partially protected 
the pelting rain 
‘also we spread our 


ter midnight, wher 


the announcem 


| May, 


from his shoulder to his heels, was afloat. 


Investigation proved that he was not far 


wrong in the matter, as I found a sluice-head 
and it was evident that 


of water by my side ; 


there was no alternative left us but to mount 


. . 
? ’ thy ? 
the log that 


served as a fireplace, and perch 
like roosting grouse in the rain until morning. 
horses remained all night exposed 
if the storm, with nothing better 


than the Dl she S te 


ir stomachs 


which they tied 


Next day 
No 


were 


1ued without ¢ es 


the storm conti 


sation was possible, and our break 


pacon, 
Chis latter t 


Nevertheless 


is ok as cold vruel, 


or 


we pushed on up the Vermilion 


working « best we 
proach 
time to 
nate enough t 1 under hanging 
rock in tl 1d¢ .s ( rse ther 
again had 

grew with 

t our root was 

impervl in, and we were 


on the leeward si yf tl so that the 


winds did not disturb 


\ dry cedar aul rded fue 


baking | 


Oave In 
blankets and slept soun 
of a flat rock unt 


concern tous to accompils 


morning 


now became a matter of the utmost 


object of the 


ip before, with the advair season, the 


rain should give id either 


force us to return or perhaj 


us to 
remain and perish in its depths 
The 1 


pushed on t 


ain continued, as before, and we 


hrough brush and over rocks and 
logs until nearly nightfall, when we again en- 
camped in the timber without shelter, ate our 
bread and raw bacon, and slept as best we 
could in the rain on the highest and dryest 
horses fared a lit 


place we could find. The 
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tle better than usual here, as there happened 
to be a few tufts of coarse grass among the 


rocks near the stream, which they ate with 


great relish as though it had been sheaf oats 
from their native fields in the valley of the 


santiam 


in Oregon. 
] rl } 


ana 1d 


In this manner, campi 


ing in the rain In tne ytime, > ntinued 


yn up the stream f days, laboring 


thr th cliffs, rocks, and rain-laden brush, 


roug 


intil we were finally rewarded by the sight of 


front, 


onster land-slide directly in our 


which was at once recogni 


scribed by ou 


that after all our 


triais we were about 


tlorts crowned with si 


It was plainly eviden 
hat horses could 
this point, and alt! 


‘ ‘tae : d ‘ 
we decided t retur! lew miles down the 


1 make camp, and 


read baking was soon under 


h 


h bread was so palatable, after 


on water-soaked loaves for nearly 


eek, that in a spirit o re thankfulness 


I se 


1oking 


ected two of the aves from the 


arg 


and after allowing them to cool, 


each of the | - and 


pile, 
ave one to they 
them with a gusto that | »me real 

ire to witness. 
a comparatively comfortable night’s 


est under our bark roof, and 


acup of str 
hot coffee with bread and broiled bacon 
jual to the task 


the end of which I was more than 


breakfast, I felt quite « 


fore me, at 
. ident ] > wntala > th } niit 
ver conhdent iay untoiad weaith and ultl 


nate luxurious ease. 
Not so, however, was it with my partner, 
wet blan 


who upon crawling from under the 


kets found hehad contracted rheumatism, and 
was unable to proceed at all on foot, even if 
the road had been good, — unable in fact t 


do more than remain in camp and move the 


A Prospe clors Stk vr) . 
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horses from one bush to another, as they de- 
nuded them of the browse that now consti 


tuted their only forage. 
I 


took a tin cup and a loaf of bread, and 
became light enough to distin- 
object from another started on 

ult, not to say perilous, trip. 

hour my clothes were nearly all torn 
1y body and limbs by the brush, vines, 
rambles. The rain had kept my skin 
1g, especially my wrists and hands, 
lripping coat-sleeves, that it had 


Cal h 


hat touched tore it as easily as though 


» tender that brush or even 


twig 


it had been parboiled ; so that my arms and 


hands were as bloody as though I had been 


engaged in butchering, and my 


face was in 
but little better plight. 
I pus! 


bing ove! 


1ed on, however, through the brush, 


rocks and under logs, falling 

the water, bruising and cutting my flesh 
on the sharp edges of stones, and rending it 
with snags, untilin my anxiety to get through 
I found that I had completely exhausted my 


physical strength, and was obliged to lie 


down on a flat rock to rest and recuperate. 
fter a time, having recovered somewhat 
from my arose, and proceeded 
slowly and painfully in the direction of what 
I felt I almost knew to be the realization of 
my hopes. 
Che blood had dried on my face and hands 
as the rain had ceased, and the sun was once 


1 


more shining the first time I had seen his 


face for many days — and I began to feei fev- 


erish and exceedingly uncomfortable. This 


I partially overcame at a pool of water, which 
I was obliged to wade, and in which I washed 
e th roughly 
r this I felt 
new vigor in the pursuit of my pur- 


much refreshed, and ac- 


I even felt that the difficulties of the 


[ 
trip 


ose. 
were, after all, not so great as I had be- 
I could leap from 


considered them. 


log to log, stone to stone, or tuft to tuft, with 


tore 
an ease and agility that really astonished me ; 
the brush and vines were more easily separ- 
ated than before ; and I had attained such 
headway and made such progress that before 


[ was prepared to expect it, I found myself 





at the upper end of the slide, with a broad 
sheet of pure water, clear as crystal, stretch- 


ing away in front of me, and an almost pet 
pendicular wall, lifting itself toa great eleva- 


tion on my right 
Now, I could not doubt, I 


very spot of all others on earth on which 


was near the 


my 


} 


hopes and desires were centered, and which 


h effort to attain, I felt 


had cost much e 
were 


me so 


that yns 


my most 


about t 


extravagant expectati 
more than realized If for a 


sseaq my 


moment 


mind, it was crowd as suddenly as it 


came by renewed hope, n though in th 
contendi 


flict ot nerves 
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the great drift ; and there, to my utter and 


intolerable amazement, between the trans- 
parent water, was a pavement, as it were, of 


pure, bright gold, which shone like a great 


yellow mirror, as it reflected the light from 
the sky. 


This was too much; my mind was in 


condition to endure this its 


new strain upon 


credulity. My brain reeled ; I staggered and 


fell to the earth as if violently attacked with 
vertigo, 
ness 
lhere I 
rememberin 
fallen me, yet 
dream, unt 
and face, 


ana sore 


ly waking visions wo 


andas I lay tl 


times Ove! 


however, I decided t 
, — . 
ne treasure witn 


+ + 


ng hammer, which I alwayscarry 


in my belt, in order that he 


feel, and know, as I did, tl 


ion, but 

I acco! 
rampart with 
sensatl 
was 

that 

existence, and 
uence among 


\ +3 
the worid 
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yielding mass, — and was at the same 
thunderstruck, so to speak, with amazement, 
at finding the 


disappointment, and chagrin 


ance — instead of being tough and mal 
as I knew native silv I 
as glass It 


as readily 


stored 
cKetS disg ist 
took entire poss 1 of me 
Iircum 


ItS WOTK 


was 


intment that 
ter worthless 
I experienced 
emotions and 
1y whole frame 


liver, and made my knees smite each 


er when I believed the dis: 
silver and gold, and n 
has eve 
the most 
and men 


west, 


Das and ’ 
Prospect a 


time 


Stor 


Che word cu/tus in the Chinook jargon, whicl 


is the most expressive of utter uselessness 


of a erm with which I am acquainted in 


any language, hardly seemed adequate t 


describe my condition. 


Overcome with these feelings and emo- 


tions consciousness forsook me, and I sank 


round in a swoon, and lay there I 


But 


l afresh 


to the 


know not how long when my senses 


the neces- 
set out with that 

\Iy resolution now was one rather 
but it nerved me t 

tion, and before night had entire 
I had 


thicket, and 


scrambled 


the 


the twilight 


the was In 


snow-storm set 


d irkness already 


travel by the 


creek was 


} 
make 


camp in the gray 


my partner anx- 


with a huge fire 
ase I w: 
by 


means of saving my life, 


it did enable me to locate the canip, 


otherwise I might have passed with 


hat he had employed himselt 
the blankets 
had a cup of 


drinking 


in drying 
He soon 
for 


absence 
bread 
alter 


ready me, 


g a few morsels of bread and 


pecimens from my 


ung the few . 


that were still 


body before the fire to dry, and 


1g any explanation whatever 


+ 


» treasure to him, and retired int 


my blankets for a much needed 
tired 


was indeed grateful to my 





a>) 
IS 


body, but the sleep was not refreshing 
the dry 


soft bed of 


my feverish condition blankets, 
which I was unused, and the 
r had collected dur 


boughs, which my partne 


ng the day, were a me, 
and I] dreamed ot and 
with two heads, and of green gnomes 


green-haired children just 


manhood and womanh 
fruits that ht 


ous 


when I essayed 


nt necessity) 


while it 


ler, and careworn 
pression served even 
intimation of in him before. When, after 


line 
beyond measure ;: 
had discovered 


ondingly de} 


CoTrTes] 


Having had time 


ok upon myself the ot 


1, and tried to entertain 


ver the 


> ee 
/ ri SPe clor sn Le rv} ° 
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al in place, but he was not inclined to take 


the least notice of or interest in anything con- 
nected with it, and had but one desire, which 
get as far away from it and as rapidly 

In this wish I he 
hot 


} ; 


eda 


was to 


artily agreed 


and after another cu coffee, in 


which I prevai me, we re 
} ha 


tired for the night ept comfortably, but 


he was restless, and experienced some, at 


had inte I 


least, of the troubled drean 


iS at 


fered with my slumber during the day 


In the morning the horses, which had fared 


but indifferently on browse, were treated each 
to a loaf of bread, saddled up, and started in 
we 


the direction of Horse Plains, from which 


afflicted 


had started My partn 
with rheumatism, si 


except suc! 


trip, 


his horse throug 
was more than ot 


of him if it 


human eff 

dist ourage 

again at Lolo 
Chat 


this time at 


tr 


again away f1 home, 


wortny was om 


aS was rep rted, ona 


Missoula, 
Of this we were rather glad than other 
ignorantly 


and 


cently and 


gn inne 


ona wild goose chase. we 


tion of Wa 


irrived 


a Walla, wh 


ended a 


which nothing 


bonanza w 


stitution, 
finding « ompen 
sate. 


J. Butle r. 





ADRIFT IN 


For three days Morphy and I had been 
tramping idly. We had climbed high peaks, 
exp! yred the craters of old vol anoes, rawled 
through the snake-haunted caverns of the 


lava beds, sweltered under 


he noon-day heat 
of the plain, and ended with a plunge into the 
great waterland, with its labyrinth of canals 
and ¢ auseways back of Chalco, and the great 
canal, where we were told the gardens floated, 
and sunny islands, peopled by brown maid- 
ens, rocked on the bosom of a tropic sea. 
We had experimented with this sea of won 
der, and concluded that the wonder really lay 
in our getting safely out of it, when, escaped 


lives Indian fan 


dango, we found ourselves landed 


with our from a drunken 
from a 
eae —_ kirts of the Chale 
canoe 1n the outskirts of the town of 1aico,. 
ht, dark as 
and we had already had 


adventures enough for one night. 


It was far on in the ni Erebus, 


and raining torrents, 


Lights could be seen burning very faintly 


at what seemed a distance of a few hundred 


yards from the landing-place, and towards 
these we began to grope our way. Under 


foot the mud was knee-deep, and, knowing 
hat the causeway upon which we stood was 
narrow and apt to be full of sink holes, we 
advanced with caution. Suddenly there was 


a splash at my side and Morphy disappeared. 


He had slipped from the roadway into deep 


water, and I could hear him, but not see 


him, splashing about like a sea-lion. In 


stinctively starting to his assistance, I lost my 


own balance, and presently found myself 


der deep. 


floundering in water shot 


It was not a difficul vatter for either of 


us to scramble up the bank but the 


again ; 


¢ 


accident caused me to lose my rifle, and 


Morphy to lose his temper. Standing once 
more on the causeway, wet to the skin and 
awfully profane, he enlarged so eloquently 
on the folly of wading around through a 
Mexican swamp at the solemn hour of mid 
night, that I forgot my own sorry plight and 
fairly roared 


THE SWAMPS OI] 
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Proceeding again in the direction of the 
lights, we finally had the satisfaction of feel 
ing firm ground beneath our feet, and a few 
moments later were pounding upon the great 
wooden fortal of a low adobe house, which, 
as we learned next day, assumed to be a 
leading hotel of Chalco 

\ small wicket was presently dropped, and 
a voice demanded to know who we were and 
what was wanted. Satisfied with our replies, 
the owner of the voice opened the door, and 
we were conducted by a blanketed, bare- 
footed figure through the fat, or open court, 
to a large interior room, dismally lighted by 
tallow candles. A table stood in the center 
of the place, and about it, seated on rude 
benches, was gathered a motley crowd of 
boatmen, duck hunters, and muleteers, all 
intently interested in a gambling game which 
was in progress. The players eyed us curi- 
y as we entered, and the sullen looks 
upon several of the faces were not the most 
Aside 
from this disquieting circumstance, the room 


assuring to men in our predk ament. 


There 
and a 


itself was gloomy in the extreme 
was a smell of sour fw/gue about it, 
general atmosphere of dampness and discom- 
fort. No fire was to be seen, nor were there 
chairs to sit upon, nor even pegs upon which 
to hang our dripping clothes 

he proprietor, who was seated with the 
table as 


He 


lainous looking rascal with a bad cast in his 


other gamblers, arose from the 


entered 


we 


came forward. was a vil- 


and 
eye, but courteous withal and soft of speech. 
Like those of his companions his feet were 
bare, and the principal article of his toilet 
was a red blanket thrown carelessly about his 
wide shoulders. Taking upon himself the 
duties of spokesman, Morphy proceeded to 


explain our wants. Could we get a room — 


and beds — perhaps? 

A deprecatory shrug was the response. It 
His rooms were full, and 
it was not his custom to provide beds. 


was not possible. 
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\Vould he make up a fire somewhere, and 


give us a chance to dry our clothes ? 


It would afford him pleasure, but he had 


no fuel other than a little charcoal for cook- 


ir 
Could he make us a cup of coffee, or 
scare together a little something in the way 


Phe and sucha 


procedure 


t 


enora had gone to bed, 


wasn otin his line. He was sorry, 


very Sorry 

‘“There seems to be nothing for it,” ex 
claimed Morphy, turning impatiently to me 
and speaking in English, “but t e down 


on this dirt floor, and wallow around until 


morning. 


Putting on the best faces yssible, we 
deposited our traps in a rner of the roo 
ind prepared to pass t ght as best we 
could Fortunately it w possible to pro 
cure a bottle of » vl, occasional sip of 
which helped to keep down the chilly sensa- 


tions resulting from our wet clothes. Sleep 


was not to be thought of, with these piratical 


looking fellows quarreling over their game 


but we could at least seat ourselves upon the 


floor with our backs to the wall and fight the 


fleas As the night wore on it became evi- 
dent that there was a disposition among 
some of the gamblers to give us trouble 
pudgue had been flowing freely, and as the 
men warmed up under its influence, they 


rew boisterous and quarrelsome. Frequent 


allusions to our presence were made in no 





complimentary vein, and the n 





that the Indian feels for a whit 


plainly evident in their scowling glances 
Che low conversation which we carried on 


in English appeared also to have an exciting 


effect upon them, so we decided to stop talk 
ing, firs ssuring ourselves that our pistols 
were In working order 
A burly fe Vv finally set I ce 
it the table and stagg \ r side of 
() 
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half the truth. - He was British while I was 


American ; but he knew the'former title was 
less calculated to excite the Indians than the 
latter. Since the war of ’47 the word Amer- 
icano is suggestive to the lower class of Mex- 
During the 


icans of all things diabolical. 


dark days of the invasion he was represented 


He 


and blood-thirsty, 


monster, a heretic, and a tyrant. 


be cruel 


as a 


was believed to 


in league with the devil, and capable of any 
7. | 


dark crime. The prejudice dies slowly, and 


its vitality among the lake men is remarkable, 


for here it 1s fostered by ignorance and su 
perstition of the grossest type. Many of the 


Indians believe that the war is still in pro 


gress, and they are ready to greet with suspt- 


cion and hostility any light-haired foreigner 


who may venture into their haunts, not 


the forerunner of an 


knowing but he may be 


army of gringo vandals. 


Under the circumstances it was wisdom 
n the ! f Morphy to say that we were 
Englishmen, and my reverence for exac 
truth did not prompt m« » ask that he be 
more explicit. 


‘No es verdad / 
‘*VYou 


(ue mueran los 


exclaimed 
the Indian, are Americans.’ 

(Death 
half drunken 


1 of the 


Americanos!’ 


to the Americans) shouted a 


wretch at the further enc room. 
\ murmur of approval met this 
and half a dozen of the 


fensive revelers joined the 


patriotic 


more of 


suggestion 
boatman who had 


first accosted us. 


Morphy and I had risen, meantime, and 


stood with our backs to the wall, facing the 
avgressors. \nxious as we were to avoid 
trouble, there was no disposition on our part 


rats in a hole, and 


to di we held our 
pistols in readiness. The sight of these 


weapons caused the crowd to hesitate for a 


moment: but there is no tellin the 


itcome might have assistance 


not come to us from an unexpected quarter, 


Che mob was already surging around us, and 


1 the hands of sev 
iolent, when a side door 


opened, and a tall man in a semi-military 
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glance, for springing between us and our as- 
sailants, he ordered them to fall back and put 
ip their knives. Hismanner was command 
To our sur- 


He 


hen proceeded to rebuke them in the sever- 


ng and his tone authoritative. 
prise the mob obeyed, though sullenly. 
est terms for their conduct. ‘They were a 
He blushed that 


s ’ , 
his countrymen should thus violate the sa 


pack of cowardly hounds. 

ality. ‘They certainly 
the bad 
“Go,” he 


every one 


red rights of hospit 


would not have done so but for 


iquor they had been drinking 


exclaimed, “ get away from her 


yf ye (nd remember that any further 
insult to these strangers will have to be set 


led 


Chere was an implied threat in the 


with Francisco, the Gauard.” 
| 
CiOS 


nt 


« sentence, the full significance of which 


we could not understand; but we noticed 


vith satisfaction that tf 


e Indians slunk away 


1 the imperious presence of our newly 


ind friend, and we were presently left stand 


in an almost deserted room. 


When all had gone excepting the proprie 
tor, Francisco turned and introduced himself. 


He was | rancisco de ] Pen yn. His business 


was 


that of guard on the freight boats plying 
the capital. 


etween Chalco and He was 


we had been treated so rudely, but 
had 


1 
rr that 
S ry (nat 


been his good fortune to do 


He occupied l 


clad that it 
small room 
od. Would 


the remainder 


S i. service 


that in which we st 


ining 
» not share it with him for 


fthe night? It was an humble place, God 


knew, but such as tt was It was at our service. 


Charmed with the man’s courtly manner, 


id deeply grateful for his courageous inter- 
vention in our behalf, Morphy and I hastened 


int Of Ourselves, a 


give an act ccepting at 
the same time with many thanks the prof- 
fered hospitality. Francisco del Pefion was 
vidently no ordinary man. In any other 
ntry his environment would have excited 


iment; unusual 


it in Mexico it 1s not 


find the bearing of the cavalier in humble 
ces Corace of Spee h and erfect cour 
g yme naturally to th neglected de- 
dants of a polished race, and more often, 

S a sewhere ey linger when 

< < \\ ere , t ony 
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prised, therefore, at the character of the man, 
but wondered somewhat at his influence over 
the drunken boatmen. 

But this 
more of his history. 


wonderment ceased when we 


learned 


Francisco had 
been a soldier, and was known through all 
the lake region for his dash and _ bravery. 
For years he had guarded the freight packets 
plying between Chalco and the city, and dur- 
ing that time had been the hero of numerous 
encounters with the pirates who infest those 
waters. Several of them had gone down be- 


fore his terrible mac/efe, and it was known 
that the old-fashioned musket that he carried 
had dealt out death more than once to the 


would-be robbers of his craft. Attempts to 
assassinate him had been made repeatedly, 
but he always came out of a fight unharmed, 
and the Indians thought that a charm was 
on \his 


life. To this prestige was coupled 


much intelligence, a native force of character, 
and a generosity of disposition, which had 


earned 


for him the respect of his rough asso- 
ciates as well as their fear. 

Most of this was learned in the city sev- 
eral days later, for, as the sequel will show, 
Morphy and I had occasion to be deeply in- 


terested in poor Francisco’s history. Fate 


had decreed 


that we should come upon the 
scene in time for the last act in his romantic 
career, and our memory of him was tempered 
with sadness and made tender by a sense of 

vratitude 
he remainder of the night in question 
passed without incident. Francisco’s room 
was a cell-like place, little better than the 
larger apartment just vacated; but its hos- 
pitable proprietor produced a pair of dry 
blankets and insisted that one of us should 
This both Morphy and I 


lined to do, contenting ourselves with a 


occupy his cot. 


de 
nap on the floor, aud the satisfaction of know- 


ing that a two-foot wall separated us from 


our late assailants 


Morning found us somewhat sore in body 


and bedraggled in appearance, but otherwise 


worse for our night’s adventure. 


We were done, however, with blind crusad- 


’ 
gh the swamps, and desired to get 


city as soon as pe 


SSI 
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Chere were two ways to go: either on foot 


a tramp of thirty miles —or by packet 
through the lake and down the grand canal 
Francisco advised the latter course. His own 
boat started down towards evening, and he 
would be pleased to have our company. It 
was not difficult to persuade us, for our feet 
were sore and blistered, and our ardor for 
athletics, like our garments, somewhat damp- 
take 


delay was utilized 


So we decided to the water 


The 
our clothing and in fishing up my rifle from 


ened 
route in drying out 
its slimy bed beside the causeway 

Nothing more was seen of our tormentors 
They had evidently 
con- 


of the night before. 


scattered to their various occupations, 
signing us to Hades and the tender mercies 
ot 


feared from drunken mobs in broad daylight 


Francisco. But there was nothing to be 


in such a town as Chaleo. To all appear- 


As 


it was the point of shipment for produce des- 


ances it was the most orderly of places 


tined to the city, its population seemed a busy 
one, and took small notice of our presence. 


Boats came and went all day Long cara 


vans of burdened donkeys filed in and out of 


the narrow streets, or clustered at the land- 


ing place, discharging and receiving freight. 


It was the business time for waterman and 


arriero,; and gringo baiting was a pastime 


for a leisure hour. So Morphy and I looked 


on, content to smoke the pipe of peace, and 


be as lazy as the Mexican law all 


} ’ 
’ } 
\bout 


wed 


an hour before sunset Francisco 


came to tell us that his boat was ready to 
push out. Like all the freight boats plying 
on these waters, his craft was but a scow, 


some sixty feet in length by eight in width 


Amidships it was covered by an awning made 


of tule mats and Stret hed on Ox-Dow ratter 
like a wagon to] At either end a deck 
flush with the gunwales served as promenade, 
and made a runway for the Indian polemen 
Neither oars nor sails are used upon these 


shallow waters. lhe | irger Doats are pushe d 
strike ot 


the lake, and the smaller crafts use paddles. 


by poles which the bottom 


along | 


The poling process is a slow one, two miles 
an hour being the maximum of speed with 
| 


ordinary crews, and packets leaving Chalco 


in the evening arrive in Mexico at six or 
eight o'clock next morning 
A portion of the space beneath the awn- 


ing on all regul 
Francisco had looked out for us in 


ir boats is reserved for pas- 
sengers. 
this respect, and a railed-off section, nicely 
carpeted with sweet new mats, was placed at 
our disposal. Spreading our blankets over 
these, we had as nice a place tosleep as one 
could wish,— barring the smells that reached 
us from the section further forward. ‘This 
was a larger space assigned to passengers of 
a kind of steerage, so to speak 


On this occasion it was crowded to its full 


low degree, 


babies 
None 


seemed bent on 


capacity. Men, women, dogs, and 


huddled in and filled it to discomfort. 
complained, however, and all 
putting in as gay a night as possible. Sev- 
eral of the party had guitars, and late into the 
night they sang and smoked, while pudjue 
flasks went round, and merry laughter rang 
out over the lake. 

From the forward end of the boat came 
the monotonous pit-a-pat of naked feet made 
by the boatmen as they ran up and down the 
deck. 


bare-legged fellows 


There were six of them brawny, 


three either side 


on 
Starting at the bow a tnan would drop his 
pole into the water, plant the end of it against 
his shoulder, and throw his weight upon it 


as he trotted down the deck Reaching the 


limit of the run-way, he would lift the pole 


in the air, pass it above the heads of his com 


panions, and run back <o the starting place 


along the center of the deck And thus for 


hours they followed one another round, some- 


times stepping to a sing-song chant, and again 


relapsing into silence, broken only by the 
splash of poles against the water and the ryt 
mical patter of bare feet 

Francisco had the post of honor and of 
danger. He occupied a itform built 
above the awning at the center of the boat 
It was a conspicuous place and commanded 


a view in all directions. Seated there with 
his blanket hanging gracefully about him, his 


musket on his knee, and his sombrero pushed 
carelessly back, he made a pretty 


picture 


in 


the evening twilight, with his figure sharply 


outlined on the sky 
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\side from any sense of personal obliga- 


tion, Morphy and I had discovered a strange 


this grave guardian of the lakes, 


liking for 
ind, | the sun 
D she 


f glory behind the 


yng after went down in a blaze 


mountains, we lingered 


bout the little platform, to keep him com 


He did not talk much of himself 


brave men never do yut his life had 


of incident: and 
and the old 


while we smoked 


craft drifted lazily 


rritos, 


nward through the starlight, we managed to 





many a tal juaint adven 


have been neat 


Che guit 


ot 


must midnight 


when we left him ars in the mean 


; 


me had ceased t ikle, and all was still 


xcept the drowsy the boatmen’s 
feet. Even at this late left him with 


rht W 


Ur we 


reluctance, nl Ss warm and beau- 


1, and its witchery was everywhere on 
lake and shore But tired nature would 


We had slept put littl 


as 


ert herself on the 


night before, and slumber’s hand was heavy 
n us: so, bidding good-ni to Francisco, 
we crept beneath the awning and joined the 
snorers who had gone before us to the land 
oT dreams 
How !ong we slept I cannot say, but we 


awakened by a 


nodenls 
SUC \ 


were commotion 
os oa ‘ : 
ig the boatme n, followed by several loud 
ts in ick succession \ngry voices 
; spe 

be heard out on the water, and there 
ing of feetalong the runways, as 

lemen ran towards the stern of the boat 
Ladrotr Pirat ; — |-a 
idrones iratas ume e st ing 
\ ind presently the issengers forward 

! reaming and tra 9g on one ai 

rin the fright and conf n of the alar1 

. 
“elzing l s. Morpl I made our 
ee 

is quickly as possible en alr 

N ng co d le seen a st ra th n 
h L ¢ C 4 vn | Va I na we 

c fellow ssenge were somewha 

( 1d §s tied Dytl s iwakening 
It did 1 take ng, however, to ascertain 
hat the scow was threading w passage 

} ’ } +} } ] 

way, Doraerea on either sk y ta tules ° 
! is we made our way forward, we could 
+ } ] ] + 
itch the sound of paddles though a skift 


through the t ingled 


watel 


grasses. 
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“Que hay, Francisco?” exclaimed Mor 


phy, as he brushed aside several chattering 
sprang towards the platform 


‘Where 


wretches, and 


where we had last seen our friend, 


are you, man ?’ 

Morphy was excited; but, unlike the panic- 
stricken horde around us, his was the Saxon 
battle ; and Francisco might 


Instinct to 


ad a 


CVE 


have | meaner ally than this shaggy 


Briton when his blood was uy 


But all aid was unavailing to undo the 
crime that had been done. On reaching the 


forward end of the boat, we found Francisco 
stretched out on the runway in a pool of 


blood. his side, 


hand still grasped the hilt of his 


His empty musket was at 


machete, as though he had anticipated a hand 
to-hand encounter. 


Mor] ent over him and peered into the 


an,” he muttered, speaking very 


to use Spanish in his 


forgetting 


igitation, ‘‘ you are hurt, old fellow 
lhe only answer wasa feeble moan. Rais- 
ing his head up from the deck, we impro- 


jillow from our blouses, and tore his 
But 


vised a | 


shirt open to admit the an human 


hands were helpless here was a shiver of 


the prostrate form, — two as the 
purted 


a gasp OF 


from the wounded breast, 


oda s 


and all was over with our gallant voyager 


lor several minutes confusion reigned 


aboard the little craft; and then it became 


evident that the assassins, after exchanging 


shots with Francisco, had retreated through 


the swamp, and the immediate danger was 


over. Gradually the people grew more calm, 
ind, with the instinctive recognition of a 
eader in times of danger, the boatmen 

« yed whet No } \ order a them back to 
tneir t of duty There was fear, how 
evel [ al iDush further or so it was 
thought best to discontinue poling until day- 
light, and the scow. was pushed into an open 
stretch of water, and anchored to the tule 
rasses Here there was no fear of molesta- 


roach without our 
| lake 


where he had to fight on even 


thing could: 


ry? 
iD 


we knew ni irate on the 


would 


terms 
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It lacked but a « oupie ol hours of morn 


ing when the dreary watch began, but we were 
shocked and sick at heart over poor Fran 
cisco’s tragic fate, and it seemed that light 


would never come As tenderly as we could 
we wrapped a blanket about the still figure, 


and Jaid it 


few short hours | 


on the little platform where, but a 
vefore, we had left him in all 
the strength and fearlessness of manhood 


It was the old, old commentary on life’s 


vicissitudes ; but while we waited for the sun 


to come, and listened to the sobbing of the 


women in the pent-up quarter down below, 


we fell to wondering in a melancholy way if 
death were really loss to men who die as he 
of duty and 


had died —sharp at the post 


} 


stricken down without a pang 


\s soon as it was light enough to start with 


POR 
PENELOPE PELHAM, ayoung friend of mine, 
sent me the following story a few days ago, 


in fulfillment of a promise she made last sum 
Catskills My 


with a cer 


mer when I met her in the 
friend is a bright, ingenuous girl, 
of manner, which conceals a 


tain mvsouciance 


sensitive and impressionable nature 


he experience that she narrates is n 
especially marvelous, though she thought it 
so. but it illustrates rather prettily the effect 
that a forceful character may have on a pas 
sive one, especially when the two are on the 
It is not unusual to 
l, of the 


strong characters that the world has known 


same plane of emotion. 


see reflections more or less distortec 


either in history or fiction, and it sometimes, 


though rarely, happens that from a peculiar 
harmony of temperament, the reflected image 
defines certain meanings that were only sug 


gested in the original But I will let Miss 


Pelham tell her own story. 
I po not think that [, Penelope Pelham, 
have any special histrionic ability ; but I made 


yn the stage as Portia in the 


arance 
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safety the men resumed their poles, and once 


again the lumbering boat onward 


towards the city. 


crept 
Morphy and I remained 
nothing more occurred. A 


yoling carried us beyond the 


on watch, but 
couple of hours’ | 
point of danger, and then our boat was drift- 
ing down the broad canal, and we could see 
the church spires of the distant city ; but it 
was ten o'clock before the landing place 
was reached, and the mournful voyage was 
over. 

joined the 
humble throng of boatmen and cargadores 


'wo days later Morphy and I 


who followed all that was left of poor Fran- 
cisco to his last resting-place in the Campo 
Santo. 


presence, for they had heard our story and 


The Indians did not object to our 


they knew our sorrow was sincere. 


Ps 


Richardson. 


PIA 


casket scene of “The Merchant of Venice 
and I am told that I created a profound 
impression. ‘This is the opinion of Robert 
Bethnay, the young artist who made a sen- 
sation with that picture which every one says 
is such a clever portrait of Ellen Terry, real 
izing as it does all that her characterization 
suggests. I never saw the picture till recently, 
ind never knew the artist till a few months 
ago, though I saw him the night I played 
Portia. 
during the first engagement of the Irving 


This occasion historic in my life was 


company in America, at the Star Theater in 
New York City. 
impromptu, for though I knew the character 
ot had 


danced about house with 


My appearance was entirely 


Portia well, and many a morning 


the her words on 
my lips, it had never occurred to me to ap- 
pear In fact, I 


always felt that I would get my full share of 


before the footlights. have 


the tragedy and comedy of life without play- 


ing at it. Between Shakspere’s lines I had 


sober thoughts, that were half vague antici- 


pations of future joy and sorrow, half aspira 


tionsas vague for some undefined attainment. 
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That evening Au 


party of young people, and we had a box in 


the lower tier adjoining the stage. I had never 


seen Terry before, and when she stepped on 


the boards I felt my heart in my throat. I 


but the 


sunlight climbing over the hills and dancing 


} 


could think of nothin morning ; the 


down the valleys, till the flowers were all 
awake and smiled back at him. She was to 
me the embodiment of the morning of the 
world, or at least of a medieval time full of 


her ste] 


p was so light and 


youthful vitality 
yuoyant, her countenance so transfuse 
buoyant, her count transfused with 
oyousness 

Ot 
companions ; 
Aunt 
claiming, under cover of the applause that 


course I said nothing of this to my 


in fact I said nothing at all, till 


Agatha called attention to me by ex- 


greeted the actress, ‘‘I do believe Penelope 
I 
} } 


is crying.” Then I came back to the com- 


monplaces with a little sob and a laugh be- 
I t 


hind my fan. But I felt that I had lost some- 


ig; that I, 


had never had 


thir the heir of nineteen centuries, 


that youth of earlier times 
and hay 


forces that even to see it represented was to 


which was so strong ypy in its vital 


live with warmer life. I never questioned for 
Miss 


self, full of unconscious and womanly 


that erry was Portia her 


a moment 
very 
sweetness ; full, too, of that unconscious self- 


hy 


1 


is said belongs 


of which the 


S which it to all un 


1@SS 


trammeled young natures, but 


world is very tolerant, excusing it over and 


over again because it is frank, simple, and 


confiding 


I was fascinated from the first, but when 


the casket scene was given the enchantment 


was complete. I was charmed with the grand 


effect of the apartment in Portia’s house. 


The high ceilings, the graceful draperies at 
windows and doors, the curtained alcove con- 
taining the portentous caskets of gold, silver 


and lead, the shining marble columns, and 


the tessellated floor and curious antique fur- 


niture, formed an appropriate setting for the 


graceful 


yet commanding figure of Portia. 


Her head had a dainty pose, her bright, fair 


face was lit up by a pair of luminous blue 


yes, and surrounded by an aureole of flaxen 


hair; and her lissome, wi figure was 


OWY 
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bed in golden satin, looped high at one 


side Over a petticoat of rich brocaded stuff. 


his was Portia the woman, not Portia play- 
ing the part of the advocate, ‘‘a Daniel come 
to judgment,” but the brignt, quick-witted, 
high bred woman, strongest in the subtle 


charm of her womanly nature, and by the very 
tensity of that nature capable of assum- 


ing the toga to save the man who had be 


friended her husband But because of the 


prominence given to the trial scene in dra- 
matic representation, and the part that Por- 
tia played there, one is apt to forget that she 
is one of the womanliest of women 


I'he play went on and on, and even the 


i 
prattle of my companions could not destroy 
the illusion. Not till the curtain went down 
on the last act did I try to arouse myself 


from my dream, and then only fora mo- 
ment. I lapsed again into the illusion of the 
old Venetian life, when Aunt Agatha told me 


go home with her friend Mrs. 


_~ 


that I was to 
Rebolt, who was to entertain Miss Terry that 


night, and that I was to wait quietly in the 


box till Mrs Rebolt sent for me. 

It was not till I heard the great doors 
closed and saw the lights turned out that I 
was recalled to the present. Even then I 


only smiled at the oddity of the Situation, for 
I still heard voices and footsteps behind the 
curtain, and felt quite sure that I would not 
On 


pleasant to be left to my dream world fora 


be forgotten. the whole, it was rather 
few moments longer, for my hostess was a 
fussy little woman, with no comprehension 
of moods. 

I think people who live much in a dream 
world sometimes merge a sense of fear in the 
stronger one of their curiosity. For myself 
x that this is an evil world, but I do 
Mr. Bethnay says that the good 


fairies were with me at my birth, and that 


, 


I RN¢ 


not feel it 


even now they talk to me at times in a lan- 


guage that I seem to understand quite as well 
as I do my more material companions’ guod 
I only know that some 


English. It may be 


invisible armor has always so far surrounded 


me, and so it happened that even alone in 


the dark theater I was rather amused than 


frightened 





But I confess I 
t curtain slowly ral 
drew to a corner of the box and seated my 


stoo 


seif on a low 


gow! But, instead mimi fe of 
inny Italy of early days, with its gracefu 
men and wom noving ab pl ‘ € 
costumes, two modern me e pacing u} 
ind Ow engaved 1n an I ed d 
sion. Or rather the elder of the two wa 
talking et husiastically whil he younger re 
plied briefly and with little irent interes 
] SO yn | irne that t y were bot! irtists 


and that the enthusiast, Melburn, his co 
| inion Ca qa nim, had « I eto makea study 
ot a ian interior Delore scenery wa 
shipped next morning for Boston, It a 
peares iat the younger artist had only ome 
in at that moment, and he was listening t 
Melburn’s anim ited explanation of the scene, 
is he iw it from the house during the ever 


| tunity tog these effects in colors 
this gold-silk gown as a key their harm¢ 
nies) without going to Italy for them. This 
noble apartment in itself marks the low lity, 
ind if re wW need 9 se ( 
wa n-ba ( i i 5 W \ 
' | eo 1 window, would « 
plet Do you think I tight, Rob 
} ke 


\s \ { 3] irk 
I l \ ig we \ 
died in the | hay I 
{ i ing \ tate 
\ 1 right \ I e\ ex 
cter t come [ 1) Vc k W I il 
I cared to. It is odd that y ild have 
t ht ! re after t ay, to signa 
i y return to life by inti cing me 
inythu so dead as the Italy of the middle 
a 


int I 


How I wished 


Medizval Italy dead How indign 


artist 


was with the young 








[May, 








that I could tell him how all alive it was, and 
yr, and happiness ! 

there was no need that I should, for 
Melburn had 


little at his 


it was soon evident that my 


l leas exactly 
friend, and told him that it 
he himsel 
world either of 


and added, “It is a pity you could not have 


face that was wan and melancholy, it was 


but was also I would gladly 


m for his lack of appreciation 


t made him 


be an artist? Could such a man give any 
thing but distorted pictures to the world ? 
But this time his friend was not so hard 


“Robert, my dear boy,” he said, *‘ you must 
take a better view of 


do you good to go to work at once 


not lost because you have t egIn again 
Come to my studio tomorrow, and we will 
see what can be done For a rtist there 
is nothing like giving expression to ideals 
ind certainly yo st have s h ¢ 
\ ind ft Ork I 

“ Not a thing, I assure y Not an idea. 
If there was anything else in the world that 
an artist could do I'd try it For in art 
ist you may add me in anyway | ease 


imovl 1 ¢ islasn »D ¥ cared [0 

y work Why should they v, when I de 

care for it myself ? 

“it 2 y k of faith, Robe I ’ve 
always s In t sense, at st, yo 
ire deat 

“So that ev Portia « 1 not electrify 
mc ? 

© she could ! she could” I cried, under 
ny breath,— and (as he himself confessed 


said it 


He 
of a life so full of faith in 


to me long afterward) she did 
was a revelation 


itself that it answered its own complete ends 

















in merely living, anc 
ation like the perfect 


lete and full 


was the r 


of force, 


he ideal; and that nature herself 
gateway to the spirit if 

But let me go back to y story 
een so entirely absorbed in the conver 


eft the stage and w 
W I Me b ms ise 
ced, that I again 


eal, he d 


som of 
] } 
ared, 


Caiways Ss 


na four o'clock, I began t 
where I was 
Wh vas I to Pp ( I t 


iSK hem t Ca l 
I had not the « g 
wn mind tl 

stake t we Mrs 


strong, 


Portia. 


1 appealed to the imagin- 


the lily. 
comi- 
uggested 


was the 


. I had 


Curl S 
irectl ns 
} } 
1oOoTr and 
» realize 


¢ mer 

settled 
en some 
d Aunt 
ould € 


d ab l 9 f I could stay 
etly till the ned in the 
ning, I ot S ( \ t being 

een, and with laking a sation N 
4 I irea ( 

The artists we \ k, and their 
versation was dis« I ted Sul { it 
is | ld eal did 1 t ne, ind hav 
t better to do I w » Sie I 
\ 3 ( vo to slee \ s I say, I have 
etter to ¢ for A \gatha says 
t] I ined ov he enemy lime 
How long I | I do not know, wher 
l iwak ) who had 

shed A lw king 
\g I é ted ke 
I \ i ! e ( 

Ot e l 
, ' ia lk 

t S a “ this 
S ) f WwW. a l 
W g t Vait 
l we J 

d ind } 
! Chey w the stage, 
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to be over some question of art ; the merits 
of the pre-Raphaelites, as nearly as I could 


understand. To this day I donot know why 


they could not have differed peaceably, 


been told over and over again 


At 


seemed to think of nothing else, for they 


though I have 


that the difference is essential. the time 


vehemently. ‘They must 


that th y had dismissed the 
ut they had 


l. 
my 


and the stage lighte¢ 


omiflort, 


situat vas hardly more safe or agreeable 
than it had been, and I felt horribly lonely. 
It was chance ) escape t I fe safer 
wher I was ind wo d have eel tterly 
bewildered in the streets at such an hour. 

I looked at my watch and found that it 


But why should it be a life time of simply 
waiting 2 What Id not one do in such an 
ternity? Why t iy Portia, Portia, 
rather, for this hour, in the old palace Bel 
I y t \d wie ? 

It was the inspiration of the moment, and 

d upon as juickly as theught of. I nade 

\ the stage nd sli ing I the 
vold silk gown over my own dress (for I was 
( seventeen then and very slight in figure), 
I iyed to myself that I 1s Portia. I was 
even sta d at my own strik! resemblance 
to ler is | iw my fig re reflected in a 


yng mirror. My hair was perhaps a shade 


irket hers, but like hers it was worn In 
sh \ ris L | id ca o| t her trick 
1 even ti eyes and feat- 

See e s SO far as appear 
I ( i reflection of 
f | i Ag d by some 
If | d ver Del * wn 

f life, an it was live 
I it myself to imaginary friends 
rs W its of Por eeches and 


as served 
that an 
and 


rely 








we were till the enchantment was broken just 
the last 
heart 


befor the close of the scene, in 


speech. I gave the lines with all my 


1 
} 


on my lips, as Portia herself might have done. 


That there was no lord Bassanio made but 


is said that a young 


of lov 


little difference, for it 


girl often loves more for the pleasurs 


ing than for the sake of her lover, and I 


g 
made Portia’s pretty confession with all the 
abandon of my nature 

\ me, Lord Bas vhere I sta 

5 Lam g ! ] r 

Iw nbit y wish, 

Tow ! l rs y for y 

I w tr W y é | 

\ th \ \ fair times 

re ricl 

Pha ly t 5 I t 

I oht in virtue fr , 

Ry ; f 

I f hing; wl rm in gross 

] lesson t racticed 

lia . thi e is y 

she may lea appier th h 

Se I I i i I 

Iiay piest of ull is, her g rl 

( nmits itself to your TF 


spoke the last words, a slight noise 


As I 


beyond my imaginary lord Bassanio, with no 


eyes at all, attracted my attention to a pair 
of dark luminous eyes, which I recognized 
is belonging to the young artist He was 
evidently startled, — possibly alarmed I 


possibility, for while 


laughed outright at that 


I was bent upon joyous and tri 


umphant life, he 


} 


portraying 


seemed to look upon me as 


some anny ling 
B y laughter, which was certainly not 
that un apparition, broke the spel It 
brought him from tl ernatural, and n 
fr it \ . Ss foa Q whi | 
f was fat | 
i I h r very scil, W \ 
have F ! howe € 
i y towar ( I t 
f heavily 
forwa 
| W de < It vy We 
ind esitated relwer a ae e ft mak my 
t d anim se ft | he st, wnOoO 
stl Ly moti nile sS wl ¢ ne ha fa I 


34 Portia. 


[| May, 
Poor fellow! I only needed to remember 
that he had just come from the hospital to 
decide me. I found him rather stunned than 
hurt, for as I lifted his head he opened his 
eyes and seemed to recognize me, calling 
me ‘ Portia.’ 

* You are not hurt?” 
He smiled, and only answered my question 


I asked anxiously. 


by asking another * You are not a dream, 


or an apparition ?’ 


“O no, I am only I checked myself 


just as I had almost spoken my name, but I 
was sure he must have caught the initial let- 


ter. Just then, to my intense relief, I heard 


tootsteps of the watchman, and 


the heavy 


+ 


hastily whispering, ‘‘ Some one is coming to 


take care of you,” I ran back to the stage, 
and threw off Miss Terry’s robes more eagerly 
than I had assumed them, and wrapping my 
own dark cloak about me I made my way 
through the wings on the opposite side, and 
thence quietly to the street, while I heard 
the watchman exclaiming over the poor art 
ist. 

The faint gray dawn was in the sky ; some 
early carts were rumbling through the streets, 
and the air was chilly. I had already shaken 
off the enchantment, and now I shivered in 
this uncomfortable reality, feeling a pang 
that one could not 


such rude awakenings, and a thrill of happi- 


live in dreams without 


ness that at least I had been Portia, and 
that not only for myself, but, as I remem 
bered with a little blush, for some one whose 
eyes had grown luminous at sight of me. 

It was nearly f years afterward, and I 
had almost forgotten that I ha ve ayed 
Portia, and how I |} es 1 creade¢ 
explanation with Aunt Agatl rning 
vy returning to het ter ewilderes 
in making hasty preparat n unex 
e d to Eur ( N new ol 
he adventure myself. Even the 
who ( I t hav S 
Cr 1 i I reca € ncident ] 
would w @| if I should eve et nin I 
whetl r ne W ecogn mM But tw 
years of trav d study di ed the 1 
pression, tl s I said, I} nearly forgotten 
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it. Yet I had never lost the effect that the 
ed on me, 


that 


vital, joyous character had produ: 
that 


the whole scene. 


and an incident occurred about 
time vividly recalled 
We 


sauntering from studio to studio till the even 


were attending an artists’ reception, 


ing was nearly over, when some one asked 
Aunt Agatha if she had seen “ that picture 
of Bethnay’s.” We had not seen it, and Aunt 
Agatha started at once in pursuit of the new- 


est sensation. When we found the studio, 


we saw a group of people standing in front 


of a picture which evidently occupied the 
place of honor in the room. It was some 
moments before we could get a view of It, 
but I saw ata glance that I had found my 
artist rs 
“Hum,” said Aunt Agatha, looking at it 
critically. ‘“‘‘ Casket Scene from The Mer- 
chant of Venice ; Portrait of Terry as Portia.’ 
Clever picture, but not a portrait. Miss 
lerry might have suggested it, that ts all. It 
lacks something of her subtle witchery. It 


looks to me a little wild, and oddly familiar. 
Who does it look like, Penelope ‘on 

‘‘ Hush, Aunt Agatha, the artist is looking 
at us,” I replied faintly. 

‘““Bah, Penelope, the pictures are put here 
to be discussed,” said Aunt Agatha, turning 
her rotund figure toward the artist, who was 
now approaching us. 

“Mr. Be 
scending tone, “ They say you have made a 
hit with this picture. I made up my mind that 
you would do something worth while when 


thnay,” she added in a conde 


I saw you studying Venice and the Adri- 


One sees the 


atic so earnestly two years ag 
effect of your study in S re lite 
ultogether Italiar 

\ r me, Mrs. | im said the 

art OOKInNg ¢ sly at he talked to 
\ t Agatha his perhaps cht to be the 
re f my Venetian studies it Is not 
It wa itl { cal I I | inte 

his picture before I eV seen Italy 
Having seen S 1 i York I could 
t rest till I had seen Ver where it 

emed to me she € o d dw re I had 
1 foolish hope of finding 


Some one spoke t \unt A 





Portia. 
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moment, and [ made a‘desperate effort to talk 
to Mr. Bethnay, who I saw was still looking 
at 


me. In my confusion the only thing I 


could think of was to ask himif he had found 
Portia in Venice. 
*“ Not there, 


dropped his voice as he added, “ Do you not 


he replied smiling, and he 


recognize this picture as 

“Oh yes, as Miss Terry,” I interrupted. I 
looked at him bravely as I said it, deter 
mined not to admit my escapade. 

For a moment I saw he looked puzzled, 


and he watched me closely while he contin- 


ued to talk of the picture. “ People say that 
it is a portrait of Miss Terry, and I let it go 


at that. 
But I did see a Portia, vivid and life-like, at 


lhe truth is, I never saw Miss Terry. 
the Star Theater during the engagement of 
the Irving company there. Since then I have 
looked for her everywhere. May I tell you 
the story ? 

I said faintly that I should be delighted to 
hear it, but 
Aunt Agatha came back and said it was time 


I was far more delighted when 


to go home. 

“You met my niece, Miss Pelham, when 
we were in Venice, did you not ?” she asked, 
as she invited him to visit us. 

I was glad that Aunt Agatha had the high 
society way of asking a question without wait 
ing for an answer, and paid no attention 
when he replied, “I believe I once saw 
Miss Pelham, in an old palace by the Adri 
atic.’ 

I raised my eyes for an instant, and again 
I met that intense gaze, which startled me 
from my dream the night I played Portia. 


I was glad to get away from the studio, for 
the encounter and the picture had brought 
the scene vividly back to me and had recalled 
all the emotions of that night 


I felt sure that, in spite of my assumption 
of ignorance and innocence, Bethnay had 
recognized me as the original of his picture, 
and it re red all my tact and skill to avoid 
lister » the story that he had evidently 
determined I should hear I saw him now 

ost constantly, and every time I avoided 
the story it was with a sense of triumph, and 
at the same time with the feeling that the 
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victory would sometime be on his side. And 


it was. 


No, I am not going to tell you what he 


said, nor how I replied. It is enough that I 


ortia of old 


am glad now that I am not the | 


Venetian days, but simply myself, Penelope 
promised wife of Robert Beth 


Pelham, the 
nay of this prosaic nineteenth century 
\unt 
idea that the pictt wh tl 
yrtrait of Miss lerry, rese1 

nce she 


\gatha sometimes struggles with the 


talked of 


nes some 


one she kn IWS asKe 1 m now 


Bethnay could have seen me in Venice, as she 
was sure he left there before I joined her; 


and when I replied that he might have seen 


me in a dream, she gave us botl 


too romantk 
] sa¢ af 
PUL ah 
the credit of 


she really 


/ y le S i rplu S. 


[| May, 


ful, winsome manners, in words that bubbled 


and sparkled with happy wit. It was this 


spirit that Robert Bethnay had caught in his 


jicture, as if he had imprisoned a ray of sun 


canvas and called it ‘“ Portia.” 


| 
light on his 


He said that his own morbid fancies fled be 


fore it, and he professes to see In it a resem 


blance to me even now. 


But while I know that the likeness is only 


in his fancy, I am glad that he saw me as | 


would be if I coul t often that a 


girl has an opportunity 
of herself as I was; tu 


‘Vou see 


SMCH AS TL 


me, Lord Bassanio, 


Hye 
] ; 
shaken 0 
y, and even for 


rience lived in the buoyant air of mental ex 


hilaration can never quite go back to the old 
dull ; and so this young girl, aroused by 


Portia’s life, ries an Inspl 


ration id fou 


nd as 
perfect a natu 1 CX] SLOT st ll 
roses on 


first Saw 


sand exam- 
llar to 
rom 


certain 


) 
inces take 
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place from like causes ; and we are quite as_ try during the entire period of the operation 


certain that what has not taken place from a_ of these revenue laws complained of ? 


certain condition of affairs will not take place, hese laws consist of the Revenue Act of 
all other things being equal, n on- March 2, 1861, with its amendments. 


Che census returns put the national wealth 


ving the increase for twenty years to have 


.¢ and upward. 
$80 to 1883 inclusive, or rather to 
$84, the estimated increase as hith 


Was approximately 0, : O, 


reports further denote a pros- 


ndition of the country from 18384 to 
1, the fullness of the treasury of 
omplains indicates such 


| 


OUY 


bal 


our people to 
nsumption With still a 
eir favor, as occurred from 


1USI1V 


he deposits in the savings 
ted States, largely the savings o 
lasses, average for each year from 1875 
i term of seven years, $874,030,1 
1 the sum of $1,024,856,787 


Chese facts evidence in the working classes 


1553 reac hec 


lity not only to buy commensurate with 


; ' 


increased th requirements, bt to save largely of 


ximately $6, thei rs in addi 


*value of manufat 

amounting approx 
, In the same term 
ted that this value 


times 
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insignificance of this sum in the treasury ts 
still further seen in its comparison with the 
value of the agricultural, mineral, and other 
products of our country for the same period ; 
or by comparing it with the national wealth, 
of which it is less than one six-hundreth (1- 
600) part, — only, as it were, “a drop in 
the bucket.” 
affair of so little relative weight should appear 


It seems an enigma that an 


in the scales of statesmanship of such huge 
proportions, and so potent of evil 

lo the contrary of being an evil: does not 
a considerable amount of cash in the national 
treasury act as a positiy od to the country, 
and has it not always so acted? Does it not 
act in giving uniform motion to Industry as 
does a balance wheel in giving ualform 
motion to machinery ? — act to restrain fluc 
tuation in pric es, arising from speculation, as 
“ corners” on the necessities, comforts, and 
luxuries of life ?— act to prevent the recur- 
rence of “ Black Fridays” and ruined for- 
tunes throughout the land, and to prevent 
the depreciation of our national securities ? 

act to lower the rate of interest on the 
national debt ?—act as a security in all 
financial matters at home, and as an efficient 
defense against foreign aggression? Indeed, 
a full national treasury, with the motto, 
“millions for defense and not one cent for 
tribute” will command the admiration and 
deference of the world 

Resuming, we perceive that the greatest 


prosperity of the country in its manifold in 


dustries — the greatest prosperity of the peo 
ple has attended the operation of our rev 
enue laws from their adoption, March 2d, 
1861, to the present time, notwithstanding 
the country in the int € ssed thr y 
tl de li I if r ye S \ \ I 
passed in magnitude and \ y wal 

( 7 1, ] , hist r\ 


Having found no caus tor t edicted 





ceed without fear of the predicted “ financial 
convulsion and widespread disaster,” froma 
treasury replete with cash received as reve 
nue, especially for duties on imports, to dis 
cuss other propositions, unmolested by fright- 
ful dreams and evil forebodings. Indeed, 
hallucination and reason go ill together. 

We proceed, then, to inquire: Does, as 1s 
averred by the message, the money annually 
received through the operation of present 
laws largely exceed the sum necessary to 
meet the expenses of government? And is 
it wrongfully received from the industries and 
necessities of the people? To answer this 
question involves anothe What are the 
necessary expenditures of the government ? 
Those evidently, which, within the scope of 
the Constitution shall most effectually pro- 
mote the best interests of the country. ‘The 
Constitution of the United States answers 
the question in its grant of powers to Con 
gress in this wise. Section 8 of Article 1 


provides 


The Congress shall have power : to lay and ¢ 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defense and get 
eral welfare of the United States; t rrow money 


yn the credit of the United States ; to regulate com 





merce with foreign nations and among the sever 
States and with the Indian tri establish pos 
offices and post roads; to provide and maintai 
navy ; to exercise [exclusive] authority over all plac 
| rchas by the conser f th CIs re of the 
State in which the same shal! be r the er mi 
forts, mag Ss, ar s, yar her nee 
ful il gs 


To a person endowed with ordinary sight, 


the noonday sun in a clear day seems no 


more obvious than does the 1e I! of these 
provisions to any one not afflicted with a 
penny wise cataract or par n blindness, 
Unmistakably, the security and maintenance 
f the “ common defense a1 vene \\ I 
I i | ited states re t os 














The arguments Justice Story coincide 
with these views of Chancel 
a corresponding 
oes Webster, the great 
expounder of the Constitution. 

olicy of “ internal improve- 
ments,” which certainly seems wise and legiti 
mate for the government, an amount of money 
largely exceeding the present revenues of the 
United States could be annually expended 
judiciously on public works 

his policy adop 


employment at remunerative wages to 
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roviding for the common de- 


I 
fense of the United States.’ 

Here the question arises: What is the 
condition of the country’s defenses ? 

Our fortifications and navy are obsolete, 
a reproach to the richest nation on earth, a 
subject of ridicule for the world. They are 
but a step in advance of those employed prior 
to the invention of gunpowder. They might 
perchance, make some show of resistance 
to the cross-bow and catapult, providing 
they could withstand the shock resulting 
from the discharge of their own guns. They 
belong to a past age. 

So great, in more recent times, have been 
the improvements in the weapons of warfare, 
our fortifications and navy, if assaulted with 
them by an enemy, would prove but death- 
traps to their occupants 

lhe progress of science, with respect to 
iron and steel armor, and war weapons, has 
been rapid during the last quarter century. 
Thus, according to Mulhall, the gun-boats 
built in 1854 for the Crimean war, and clad 
with 4-inch iron, were perfectly shot-proof. 
In 1873 the English rifle 9-ton cannon sent 
a 200-pound shot through 8-inch iron plate ; 
in 1876 the Armstrong too-ton gun broke 
22-inch Crusot steel plates; in 1880 the 
Krupp gun sent a 348-pound shot through 18- 
inch iron plate. Statistics further show that 
in 1883 the Whitworth 20-ton gun sent a 
403-pound shot through 18 inches of wrought 
iron plate, 37 inches of well packed sand, 1 4 
inches of steel plate, some heavy bulks of 
timber, and then 16 feet more of sand, with- 
out any considerable injury to the shot. In 


1887 an Elswick 1101'4-ton gun at the New 


Castle exhibition, carrying an 1800-pound 


} 
J 
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Now “the 8o-ton 
ty-five feet of granite 
or thirty-two feet of 
concrete 

Foreign navies 
ready provided with 


| } 
weapons Defore SDOK¢é 


nander I 
iwuishec 
ind mora 


whel 


arrived 


itenant Ed 


General 


ated 


T Ie 
L +e »S 


gun will penetrate twen- 


and concrete masonry, 


best Portland cement 


with ron, n 


e most formidable 
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nota ng rapidly 


v7, rplus ° 
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the cost of adequate defenses to our seaboard 
cities ? 
Board 


under an 


of 


Act of Congress in March, 1885, 


rhe Fortifications, organized 


recommended a system of defenses for San 


Francisco, estimating the « 


15 


\ccepting $ 


5 »~ 


San Francisco property dest 
and $6, 
the 


) 
i 


1 
the 
ne cost 


Fran ind 


sco: 


cost for defenses to 


constant throt 
Hy 


than 


ncient to kn 


the 








( Bri St 375 754 24 
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‘ st 24 24 ) 


clads from 


lhe cost, however,of the Italian war steam 





ip ‘* Lepanto,” 14,600 tons, was $376.7¢ 
yn. Applying $3 as the ton cost, 
tne results, for the cost of the British iron- 


and for that of the 


United States, $7,20¢ , aratio of 16 to i 


Great Britain has largely increased the 


ngth of her iron-clad fleet since 1882, and 


1s Increasing it, Her engineers and states 
are urging that it be increased still more 

lly. 
Comment on the above showing seems 


ecessary and 


en on that 


\ rican tu see on one hand the giant iron- 


} sa +} 


clad fleets and navies of other nations, and 


the other hand the dwarf navy of his own 
‘ tt Even Italy, having a national 
th of only $11,75 which Is less 
yne-fourth of the national wealth of the 

| d Stat expends 5,5 o for th 
teame! Lepant which a1 nt is 

irly equa the entire cost I ! rd 
clad fleet, and expends for her iron-clad 
pD24,3 whicl ! han three 
the cost of that of tl ( ted states 
the given data, the cost of the navy of 
Gre Britain, including | t of iron 

was In 1882 approxima $1 6¢ 

Since that time its cost s been largely 
reased, so that present her entire navy, 
t ding iron-clads, has cos avly not 


ld certainly 


find a reason why the navy of 


United States sh able to cope 


uccessfully with the navy of Great Britain. 


Such being the case, and since Great Britain 


will 1av\ 


probably improve her as urged 


} 


yy her engineers and statesmen, | 


seems evl- 
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United States requires a navy 


cost not less than $200,000,000. 


which shall 
the Constitution con- 


by any and all 


Having shown that 


templates that the 


country, 
means, whether 


of revenues or borrowed 


mate by expenditures 
money, shall have 
and 


land and 


adequate deienses on sea 

} hat } } { th Wn 
ving shown that the defenses of the coun- 
try are utterly inadequate to resist the at 


tacks of navy armed and armored 


' , 
a hostile 


with the improved arms and armor of today 


and having shown that the cost of the ade 


quate defenses would approximate $680,000, 
times the amount 
set forth by the message to be in the national 
conclude that the aver- 


that the 


we can but 
amount ol 


annually received through the 


ment I the message, 


mone opera 


tion of present laws largely exceeds the sum 


necessary to meet the expenses of govern- 


ment, does not agree with the facts re ited, 


and therefore cannot be true 


The amount of m yney ree eived through 


the operation of present laws referred to, con 


sists of internal revenues and duties paid on 


imports. This amount, as shown in what 


prec edes, seems too limited to meet the re- 


juirements of adequate defenses only; where- 


is, in fact, a large amount additional ts re- 

lired for removing obstructions to naviga 
tion of our rivers and harbors, to facilitate 
commerce ; for the construction of publi 


for paying the national de 
various other purposes within the scope of 


Now as these defenses and other works are 


neces ary, it is imperative that the revenues 
shal nmensurate with the necessities 
of the co I Indeed, ‘N essity 1s the 
law Ol ne ind ict 

\n amount of money exceeding that re 
ceived through the operation of present laws 


being a necessity for the purposes specified, 


holds 


} 1? 


xplicable that the message 


the present limited amount in the national 
as wrongfully received from the in 
The 


Constitution clearly provides that ‘* the Con- 


treasury 


dustries and necessities of the people. 


and collect 
to pay the 


gress shall have lay 


power to 


taxes, duties, imposts and excises ; 
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debts and 
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i I ge y I 

his j ld I f r 
uriff laws 

O I ity for sal ire l, liberate re- 
form v offer id non s should be un 
I if ne wh ibuse rritated people 
heedless of those who have resis timely and rea 
nable relief, may insist upona tr and sweeping 
rectif yf their wrongs 

‘* The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant, 

and the persistent claim made in certain quarters, 
that all efforts to relieve the people from unjust and 
unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free- 
traders, is mischievous and far 1 ed from any 
consideration for the public go 


We omit more than briefly to note that the 
message by appealing to the fears and pas- 
sions of the people, instead of appealing to 
the 
thoughtful, that its advocacy is of a worthy 


their reason, signally fails to impress 


cause. 
Indeed, the message itself seems not proud 


of its ward Free Trade ; for after defending 


it to the extent of its ability, as an attorney 


might a criminal client, it denies its ward’s 


identity. “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but 


the hands are the hands of Esau 
The message without 


exe eption 1S pto 


nounced in this country a Free Trade docu- 
ment. Its utterances from beginning to end 
are hailed in England with jubilant acclama- 


} 


tions as those of Free Trade, just such as 


England herself having the power would have 


Names matter little, facts are all 


dictated. 

important. The message boldly asserts and 
reiterates the proposition, in various forms of 
expression, that the money received in pay- 
ment of duties upon importations from abroad 
is wrongfully taken from the industries and 
necessities of the people. To remedy this 
assumed wrong, it recommends, while at the 
the 
products of domestic industry, that the duties 


be re 


same time advocating the taxation of 
upon importations from abroad shall 
duced or abr gated. 

The policies of free and approximately free 
importations, of high tariffs and low tariffs, 
have been tested in this country and in most 
other countries of the world. Statesmen and 
philosophers have pronounced upon the re 
sults. 


We appeal to their expressed opinions, 


and the experience of the past as recorded in 














in further answering tl 
Is the 


operation of present laws wron 


1c juestl yn pro 


sed money received through the 
fully received 


of the 


from the industries and necessities 


? 


eople 


Che Tammany, or Columl Order in 


he 


absent members of its sev- 


Tnited States, 


ts address to t 
eral branches throughout the | 
1819, said 


\ é r1dow | sed over our 
ymmercial and individual gloom has created 

a universal stillnes In t 10 villages the 
ummer is not heard, and in our large cities the din 

1 bustle thrifty industry have ‘ 

The philanthrophist, the phil er, the states- 

1, the patriot, and the good man of every descriy 

yur ause As to th tion of th 

ry by foreign goo hat ls ect of wide 
oni e and most radical interest to the American 
e \ remedy for this evil would be precious 
rubies to him who v institutions of his 

ry, ries in Its indige greatness. Bet 
r ) ra re limite mmerce, and to 
x t t mmensurate t r wants, after the 
magnanimous scope has be given to our do- 
resour lhe remedy against our 
¢ surchar wi reign goods, and the means 
troducing manufactures, is to forbid entirely the 

I is of articles wl ny toler 


Evidently thesachemsof Tammany in 1819 


id not regard it 


unwise and wrongful to the 


lustries and necessities of the people, to 
x and even prohibit importations from 
road Che same causes obtaining in 1819, 
tain in 18558 


resident Jefferson, in a message to Con- 


gress, Says 


Che establishments [manufacturing] formed an] 
ming will, under the auspices of cheaper materials 
bsistences, the freedom of labor from taxation 
ind of protecting duties and prohibition, be- 
rmanent. The great inquiry now is: Shall 
ike our own comforts or go without them at the 
fa toreig nation f He, ne re, who is now 
g man res, Mm r reducing us either 
| that na r be clothed 
li i 1 } rms I 
say tla é hese Ex pe 
1ught me that m factur re now 
ry ri epe ience I miorts 


Evidently, President Jefferson did 


ird it 


not re 


and wrongful to the indus 


Inwise 


le, regardless 


nd necessities of the peop 
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1 


of the condition of the treasury, to levy taxes 
on importations from abroad The same 
principles are involved now that were in 


1 
} 


volved then. 


\ndrew Jackson, in 1824, four years prior 





to his election to the Presidency, says 

W ave been too long subject to the policy of 
British merchants It is time we should become a 
l re Americanized, and instead of feeding pau- 
pers worers of En ~1 our own, or else 
in a short time y continuing our present policy, we 
shall be paupers ourselves 

It is therefore my opinion that a careful and judi 


} 


he 
\y 


cious tariff is much wanted to pay our national de 
and to afford us the means of that defense within 

rsel n which the safety of our country and lib- 
erties depends. And last, though not least, give a 
proper distribution to our labor which must prove 
bene the happiness, wealth and independence 
of the commnnity 


Evidently, Andrew Jackson did not regard 
it unwise and wrongful to the industries and 
necessities of the people to levy taxes on im- 
portations from abroad. To the contrary, 
he urged that the tariff on imports be in- 
creased ; the tariff of 1816 being too tame to 
meet his views. Principles do not die. Those 
sound in 1824 are sound in 1888. 


Henry Clay, in 1832, says: 


If I was to select any term of seven years since the 
adoption of the present Constitution which exhibits 
1 sce he most wide-spread dismay and desola 
tlol would be exactly that term of seven years 
which immediately preceded the tariff of 1824. And 
if the term of seven years were to be selected of the 
greatest prosperity which this people have enjoyed 


since the establishment of their present Constitution, 


it would be exactly that period of seven years which 


of tariff of 


immediately followed the passage the 


1524. 
Further, in 1842, says the same distin- 
guished statesman 
The 


tariff of 1824 resuscitated the wealth and power 


of the country, till it was run down again under 
General Jackson and Van Buren 
The tariff of 1842 is again augmenting the riches 
und reviving the energ1 fthe nation. . The 
ry | ever prosperous except by the 
t t tive policy 
hese, facts uttered by Mr. Clay are well 


nt 
ems 


known toall who read the records of the past, 


or who witnessed the occurrences of the times 


of which he speaks. 











Free Trade in 184 
nal debt of $9 


proximately e 


imports were in 1861 increased 


considerably beyond 


sibly deem the 
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portations from abroad as wrongfully received 
from the industries and necessities of the 
people. Indeed, judging from results the 
reverse would seem to be the truth 

Che operation of these revenue laws, so 
odious to the message, and so severely de 
nounced by it as “illegal and wrongful, 
seems to have promoted the industries as 
they were never before promoted, and to 
have benefited the people as they were never 
before benefited 


rhe United States presents not isolated 


tection on the other. Thus, between 186 
and 1870 twenty-eight commercial treaties 
involving the free trade policy were negotiat 
ed by and among the great commercial states 
But universal depression of 
trade and industry succeeding, nearly or 
juite all of these treaties, have been termin- 
ated, or notice has been given of their non 
renewal 

“With the exception of Great Britain, Hol 
land, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and 
ossibly China,” says tl Hon. David A 
Wells, “there 1s not a state in the world 
claiming civilization and maintaining com- 
merce to any extent with foreign countries, 
which has not within recent years materially 
advanced its import or export dutie 

Indeed, Great Britain seems already wav 
ering in her free trade polic' In Holland 
anassociation of manufacturers petitioned the 
government in May, 1887, in favor of speedy 


egislatior on the tar ff. for t purpose of 


other wor tne \ f ad ing duty 
tre ora rON ite So, t ] rtations of 
suc il i nay e raised r e, 1S 
nwise and wronegf working a hardshi 
ipon * the industries and necessities of the 
Ope ad g il 
Ihe results of these expe neces compe 


the world, in opposition tothe Utopian Free 
I _ ‘ Imit the truth of t} 
rade theory, to admit the truth of the prop- 


Osition long since uttered by Joshua Gee, a 


British writer of great force and clearness. 


vi 














*rease in riches is 


' prevent f importation ol s 1 foreign ¢ 


MMO 


Heedless of these recent lessons of experi 
ence, heedless of the lessons of our country’s 


experience, as recorded by the sachems of 


rammany, by Jefferson, and Jackson, and 


Clay, and the history of events in our coun 


try since their time, the message urges with 


ull its force that the duties on importations 
] } 


from abroad shall be reduced or abrogated, 


espe ( ially designating the dutie 5s on the im 
ortation of wool, 


It expresses great solicitude for farmers, 


hey do not keep shee Its aver 


providing t 


sion to the American shepherd seems intense. 





Che reason assigned is his insignificance in 
the economy of the industries 
\n appeal, however, to the statistics of 


the United States for shows that our 


ISS2 


wool clip for that year was 29 

unds, which, at 28 cents a pound, amounted 

» $81,200 

For the same year, ct of gold 
and silver, of which our country 1s so justly 
proud, was $74,490,620, showing a balance 
in favor of the wool clip of $6,709,358 

Now it must be borne in mind that this 
$81,200,000 of annual wool-clip is created 
wealth. When sold to an American manu 


facturer, both the wool and the money, ag 


sregating $162,409,000, remain in the coun 
try as national wealth. Whereas, were the 


money paid by the American manufacturers 


for foreign raised wool, there would be in 
the country the wool bought and valued at 
$81,200,000, as national wealt! 


to note in this connec- 


It 
yn that, as shown by the census returns for 


mutton sold 


seems worthy 


the amount of fresh was 


IS50 


106,692,216 pounds. Of this cheap and 


de- 


ased cost, if 


vholesome food we shall be largely 


prived, except at greatly incre 


ncouragement to sheep-raising be denied 
» those engaged in it. 
lhis great industry of wool-raising has 
een largely developed under the fostering 
care of protective tariff. 
0 pounds 
1870; 


lhus the wool-clip was 112, 501 


in 186 inds in 


154,000,000 pol 
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210,000,000 pounds in 1880, and 290,000, 
ooo pounds in 1882. 

Che returns it has made for the protection 
received seem ample. It has clothed the 
nation in comfort as no other nation is clad ; 
market the United 
of the markets of 
world, whether peace or war obtain; added 


largely, as shown, to 


the woolen of 


] 


made 


States independent the 


the national wealth; 
retained a vast amount of money in the coun- 
uld have flowed out, 


try, which but for it we 


contributing to keep the stand- 
ard of wages much higher than they otherwise 
ld 


ild have been, and much higher than 


wo 
they are in any other country on the globe. 


Indeed, the industries of no country can 


nay labor high wages, or even low wages, if 


importations from abroad shall have drained 
that country of its money. The money paid 


labor employed in the home industries creates 


wealth. Whereas, the money paid for im 
portations creates no wealth. 

Considering the benefits accruing to the 
country from the industry of wool raising, it 
certainly seems that the tariff on wool impor- 


} 


be than 


the 


tations ought to increased rather 


diminished or abrogated. Encourage 
industry, not oppress nor crush it. 


H me 


’ . 
iem of all 


competition best solves the prob- 
our money-making enterprises. 
Importations have depleted our country of 
gold and silver to an alarming extent. 
of 


States produced from 1859 to 1882 


1883 show that the 


Statistics 
United 


$706,- 


inclusive, $1,026,646,710 of gold, and 


222,170 of silver, aggregating $ 


Adding to this amount that of the gold 
and silver produced in the country from 1848 


1,7 32,568,- 


8So 


to together with the amount in the 


IdS590, 


country 1848, there results the sum of 


In 


$2,000,000, and upward. 

Che statistics further show that there were 
in the country in 1883, $581,970,242 gold 
coin and bullion, and $242,701,932 silver 


coin, aggregating $824,672,174. Deducting 


this amount from the $2,000,000,00c, there 


results $1,175,327,826, which, excepting that 


part having been consumed in the arts and 
manufactures, represents the depletion of the 


country of its gold and silver. 
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The consumption of gold and silver in the 
arts and manufactures in the United States, 
as shown by the United States Mint report 
of 1881, 


and $4,360,390 of silver. 


was in 1879, $4,655,844 of gold, 
Ace epting these 
sums as a fair average consumption, there 
will have been consumed by the arts and 
manufactures, from 184% to 1883, $162,954, 
540 of gold, and from 1859 to 1883, $104,- 
of silver, aggregating $267,603,840. 


and 


649,3 0 
lhe 
$1,175.327,814 Is $907, 


rold and silver of which 


{ 
a) 


difference between this sum 
3,974, the amount 
of the country has 
been depleted since 1545 


Had 


been expended in making our own comforts, 


this sum, exceeding $900, 000, 
in creating and fertilizing home industries, in 
paying higher wages to the working classes, 
in fortifying our coasts and constructing an 
adequate navy, instead of importing such 


commodities as may be raised at home, the 


country would have been greatly enriched 
by its uses, and still have retained it for 
further use. 

But it is gone, and the statistics show 
where the greater part of it has gone, — show 


that from 1832 to 1881, 49 years, our imports 
exceeded our exports by $788,500,000, which 
excess had to be paid in cash, in gold and 
Sliver. 

lhe people under such circumstances will 
be slow to understand a message telling them 
that the money paid as duties on imports is 
received from their industries and necessities 
by the national treasury. 

Now the object of protective tariff is to 
prevent this drain, to promote the prosperity 
of the country, and retain at the same time 


its continuous and increasing 


the means of 
prosperity, and to render the country inde 
pendent of the world in all emergencies. A 
nation relying upon foreign commerce for its 
reed. 


prosperity, relies upon a rotten 


“ The history of the world,” says Justice 


Story, “shows that nothing is more capri 
cious thantrade. ‘The proudest commercial 
nations in one age have sunk down to com- 
parative insignificance in another.” 

“The ordinary revolutions of war and 


says Adam Smith, “ easily dry 


rovernment, 
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up the sources of that wealth which arises 
from commerce only.” 

Resuming: had our tariff on imports been 
higher than it has been, and is, it is 


quite evident there would be no cccasion to 


still 


deplore the loss of any considerable portion 


of the $go0,000,000, determined to have 


been expended for the most part for impor 
tations from abroad. 

Protection operates to create and establish 
new industries, and to encourage new and old. 
It multiplies the industries, and they fertilize 


one another. Says Daniel Webster : 


rhe interest of every laboring , lity requires 
iversity of occupations, pursuits, 1 objects of in 
lustry Phe more that diversity is multiplied or 
extended, the better. To diversify employment is to 
increase employment and to enhan wages Place 
this great truth on the tith r f every book on 
political economy, that where there is work for the 
hands of men there will be work for their teeth. 


Where there is employment there will be bread. It 


is a great blessing to the poor to have cheap food ; 
but greater than that, prior to that, and of still higher 
Value, is the less g ot being a iy i 1 Dy 
honest and respe le employme Employment 
feeds and cl es and instr 

Employment gives health, sobriety, and morals. 
Constant employment and well paid labor produce 
in a country like ours general prosperity, content and 
cheerfulness Cheap foo | cheap cloth- 
ing are desirable to all pers in moderate circum- 
stances and laborers. But they are 1 the first re 
quisties The first requisite is that whi enables 
men t y food and clothing, cheap or I 


Under the regime of protection, trade is 
self-regulating. The prices of commodities 
rerelative not arbitrary, and fraternize among 
themselves. If cloth sells for one, two, three, 
or more dollars a yard the prices of all other 
products indigenous to the country harmon- 
among themselves. 


ze with that of cloth and 
lherefore, that hostility which the message 
asserts to exist among them is imaginary and 
erroneous, and incompatible with this well 
known law. ‘The law of equilibrium obtains 
in the industries of a people as well as in 
physics. 

If the tariff on wool and other articles in 


volved in the manufacture of cloth confers a 


higher price to that cloth than would obtain 


without such tariff, the prices of wheat and 
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other commodities indigenous to the coun- 
try are correspondingly increased. 

The farmer, therefore, is evidently not 
wronged but benefited by the tariff, in that, 
the 
receipt of sales of his wheat and other pro- 


after supplying his own wants from 


ducts, his profits are in excess of what they 
but 
besides, the home market cre- 


otherwise would have been for these 
higher prices ; 
ated by home manufactories is more stable, 
extensive, convenient, and in every respect 
more advantageous to him than foreign mar- 
kets would or could be. _ Illustrative of this 
proposition: The United States statistics show 
that the value of our cereal products in 1879 
was $1,245,127,719, of which Great Britain 
consumed one-ninth part, and all foreign 
countries one-fifth part, amounting respec- 
tively to $147,628,218 and $270,322,519 
Our home market, then, at present is evi 
dently worth to the grain grower $933,845,- 
790, or four times as much as the market of 
the balance of the world is worth to him. 
Nor can this relation long continue, since 
the population of Europe, his principal for 
eign market, doubles once in one hundred 
years, and the population of the United 
States doubles once in twenty-five years. 
[his ratio of increase continuing under cir- 
cumstances similar to the present, the value 
of the home market will — omitting fractions 
in the results of computation — be worth to 


our grain grower in 25, 50, 75, and 100 


years respectively, 6, 10, 18, and 32 times 
the value of the foreign market to him. In 
presence of these facts, the message tells the 
farmer that he, through the operation of the 
tariff laws, is being wronged by the manufac- 
turer, who creates for him, to a large extent, 
this home market so greatly superior to the 
foreign market; and beseeches the manu 
facturer to desist in his greed and gripe, lest 
violence from the people shall ensue. A 
further statistical fact shows that the grain- 
growing States have increased more rapidly 
in wealth than the manufacturing States, not- 
withstanding the products of manufacturers 
have been worth four times the product of 
grain. 


his clearly proves that the profits result- 


The Surplus. 
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ing from manufactures have not been large 
in comparison with those of agriculture. 
“ Manufactories,” says John Quincy Adams, 


“are the principalities of the destitute and 
the palaces of the poor.” 

In further illustration of the superior ad- 
vantages afforded by our home market to 
those afforded by foreign markets, it is to be 
noted as deduced from the statistics, that in 
1880 the total value of the commerce of our 
country was $91,675,000,000, while that of 
our foreign commerce was only $1,585,000,- 
ooo; that is, the value of our home commerce 
was fifty-eight times the value of our foreign 
commerce. 

The message referring to the last census 
(1880) shows that of “17,392,099 of our pop- 
ulation engaged in all kinds of industries, 
71579493 


074,238 in professional and personal ser- 


are employed in agriculture ; 4,- 


vice, 2,499,876 of whom are domestic ser- 
vants and laborers ; while 1,810,256 are em- 
ployed in trade and transportation ; and 3,- 
337,112 are classed as employed in manu 
facturing and mining. For present purposes, 
however, the last number given should be 
Without attempting 
that 


these should be deducted from those which 


considerably reduced. 


to enumerate all, it will be conceded 


it includes ; 375,144 carpenters and joiners, 
285,175 milliners, dress makers, and seam- 
stresses ; 172,126 blacksmiths, 133,756 tail- 
ors and tailoresses, 107,000 masons, 76,241 
bakers, 23,183 plasterers, 


butchers, 41,309 


and 4,8c1 manufacturing implements ; leav- 
ing 2,832,898 persons employed in manu- 
facturing industries, who are claimed to be 
benefited in a high tariff. 

In our preceding comments we have shown 
by statistical evidence the manufacturer has 
been no more benefited than the farmer, if 
as much so, by a high tariff. We have also 
shown concord among the industries, so that 
this attempt of the message to disparage 
those employed or engaged in manufacturing 
The industries are a 


is without cause. 


unit, and rise together or fall together ; and 


just 


the interest of each and every useful indus- 
try is the interest of the people. 
The employers and employees in the man- 
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ufacturing industry, standing with port erect, 


may well point with honest pride tothe pro- of Europe, 730,0c 


. ; » 4 
ducts valued at D5,4 ,OCc as the result 


and as a pertinent 


sO 
I< t 


f their efforts in 
answer to the complaint of the message, and 
iwait with no misgiving the verdict of the 


people. Or they may well make answer, that 


not they, but the people of the United States 
s a whole, are the party benefited by the 
iriff money paid largely by the wealthier 


asses on imported mostiy to 


’ 


be paid by the people 


’ 
tnrougn thelr avents, 


f properly applied, as wages to the working 


classes employed on coast defenses, navy, 
ind other objects, ail of them necessar 


to the security and continued welfare of the 


country. 


he message seems not to recogn 
yf the most important « ents VOL n 
he tariff problem It fails to n th 
ndustries of the world, the powel nd i 


which progress has conf 


Machinery constitutes a giant 


ence 
ichinery. 
yor force ; 
yes, and in the frame and 
iperstructure of all industry. 
wants of life are supplied, are necessarily 


S ipphed by labor. 


Now, as deduced from data furnished by 
Mulhall, the energy, or labor force h 
man and machine,—in 1880, w f tl 


Adrift. 


and labor is at the foundation, 


[ May, 


United States, 260,000,000 man power, and 
>,ooo Man power. 

lhe energy of the remainder of the world 
error at 


may be put with no considerable 


Thus it is seen 


wi rid is 


man power. 


that the foreign labor force of the 


. 
210,¢ 


approximately four times that of the United 


states. 


The cost of maintenance per man power 


of the machine portion, 530, , in Eu- 
rope, has been estimated at two cents a day. 
ives al Dp 


5.UOY, 


Mulhall puts the European w E 
week ; and 


and the cost of living $2.75 pe 

\merican wages at $12 week, and cost 
of living $4 a week. Europe, able to 
supply most of her wants from her own soil, 


requires but a comparatively small amount 


Ir | Thus it is, if no bar is 

. 
raised, that Europe alone with her immense 
abor force, human and machine, both cheap, 


1 States with her 


o 


can and will 


manufactures, drain off our gold and silver, 


force down the wages of the working classes 


beyond the 


wer of employee or employer to prevent 


1 in fine, bankrupt the country and hold 


ant 
s vassals at her mercy. 
lor the foregoing reasons we can but con- 
clude that the present revenue laws ought 
t to be amended or repealed, as recom- 


mended by the message. 


\DRIFT. 


from 
(Of endless ice 


Pushed off one 


a | 
bleak P int 
and ceaseless 


day 


ulmaux, 


Barrow’s dreary shores 
snows 


with ample sto 


Of food for many a day’s supply 


Within his 


, 2 } 
other iands 


Knowied? 





roomy 


e of their ways 


oomiak, 


to spy, 


bring back. 
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Adrift. 549 

The tides had swelled, the winds had blown, 

And ice-quakes broke the giant floes, 
rill now, so long the sun had shone, 

(he winter gasped in death’s last throes. 
Across the Polar basin’s shoals 

He picked his way through floating ice ; 
Stull south, in search of hidden goals, 

Still south, on tidal fall and rise. 


When Behring’s Straits to northward lay, 

And, though he looked afar and near, 
He saw no ice, naught but the play 

Of waters round, — with sudden fear 
He quaked, and fell upon his knees, 

And prayed his gods to aid and save 
Him from his fate. ‘‘I thought wide seas 


Ay 


l'o find, but these so wildly rave,” 


He muttered in dull Esquimau, 

“The world seems from its anchorage 
Cut loose, with neither stay nor law ; 

And as these dreadful waters rage, 
With no strong icy grasp to check, 

Nor guard of ice upon the land, 
he waves the land will wash and wreck, 


And only ice-locked shores will stand.” 


The world of thought is imaged here. 
The Esquimau is not alone 
In thinking, with a frantic fear, 
Beyond his frigid, freezing zone 
The world is drifting fast away, 
With nothing firm to anchor to. 
How sad that waves should have such play! 


hat lands should have no ice to woo! 


What though we drift to open seas 
What though the waves of thought run wild, 
And{into creeds no longer freeze 
[hat seemed to hold God’s truths, while piled 
hereon in massive grip and weight! 
God’s truths, howe’er the waves may roll, 
Will e’er remain inviolate, 


And man will reach his destined goal. 
Earl Marile. 
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THE fortunes in English of Sehor Valdés’s 
“The Marquis.of Pefialta,” have given abun 
dant encouragement to the translator to ven- 
ture on another of the same novelist’s works ; 
and experience with the former translation 
gives the reader abundant encouragement to 
open Maximinad’ with pleasant expectation. 
It does not prove to be nearly as ingenious 
nor as strong a book as “The Marquis of 
It 


hasa charming sincerity and simplicity, which 


Penalta,” but it was well worth translating. 


yet is not naiveté, for the author writes as a 
scholar and a man of the world. As before, 
he shows a delicate comprehension and pen 
etration of the heart of an innocent young 
lhe 


story is a study of the character and influ 


girl, unusual in the novels of men 


ence of a very pure, simple, and affectionate 
child-wife. Maximina’s childlike innocence, 
her intense personal modesty, the sheer unre- 
sponsiveness of her character to evil, are 


1] 


accepted by the author and by all the other 


people in the book as almost phenomenal, 
only made credible by her youth (she is six- 


} 


teen years old) and her convent breeding 


and humble, provincial origin ; and indeed, 
judging from the picture of the Madrid soct- 
ety that surrounds the little wife, this is not 
strange. Senior Valdés, however, would prob 
ably be surprised to find under the American 
system, and in women who have all their 
lives studied and worked and played with 
men, under no restrictions as to their reading 
or conversation except such as their own 
instinctive preference has set, an innocence 
as child-like, a modesty as Intense, an unre- 
sponsiveness to evil as complete, and this 


Mr. 


Howell’s 


preserved through a life-time. 

Mr 
slood could tell him this. not 
of al 
dependence and timidity, her contented igno- 


James’s 


Miranda Hope and Lydia 


I He would 


find in either them Maximina’s tot 


Fiction. 
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these 
things do not easily grow in an atmosphere of 


rance and dog-like submissiveness ; 


freedom, though they cling in woman’s nature 
under a surface manner of self-dependence 
more than is easily realized, and such women 
are to be found under the most free condi- 
tions of free America Whether or not in 
the end an intellectual husband would have 
always been satisfied, as Miguel was, with 
this gentle, adoring, and uncomprehending 
companionship, it certainly makes a sweet 
and touching picture ; and as Maximina fades 
away like a flower in early youth, leaving her 
husband to deathless mourning and an un- 
dimmed sacred memory, which becomes the 
religion of his life, the question does not need 
toarise. The few pages at the end in which 
of 
sketched, are toour mind the most powerful 


Miguel’s life after the loss his wife is 


and touching in the book. There is strong 
writing in Miguel’s closing soliloquy in the 
carriage with Mendoza: 


** Poor man ! he thinks that he n the pinnacle 
of glory because he has the disposal for a few months 
fa few dozen oth in ) s hel nsecrated 
his whole life, all the »wers that God has given him. 
Tomorrow + will die, an will not have 
k vn th ider ar it wife, nor 
he enthusiasm awakened in the soul by a heroic a 
1 nor the ep em n 1 \ he study of 
nature, nor the ire light i en iting a work 
fart; he wil r have thought, never felt, never 
ved Nevel ess, he thinks good faith that it 
is his right to swell with pride because ell rings at 
the Jraist when he comes in, anda few unhappy 
wretches take off their hats before hi How much 
energy and fawning meanness this ant has had to 
exercise, in order that other ants may greet him re- 
spectfully ! 
*** Religion, art, love, heroism, tl signs in which 
I think that I can see the express more ele- 
vated natur iy they not al illusions, like 
th which th r devil has, of his own impor 
ince? May ie far-off country wi I aspire 
a false 1 i f my own desi 
I ull l l he end x I ke, like 1 
shadow, if tl rest emotions of my soul, if my 
wife’s love, if my s innocent smile, have the same 
worth in nature as the hate of the miscre and the 
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coarse laughter of the vicious ; if two beings unite and 
eternity, O, how 
If be 


are, there is no 


love only to be separated for an 
gladly would I hate you, infamous universe ! 


yond these spaces, beautiful as they 


one capable of compassion, what is the w th of your 


mighty masses, of your rhythmic movements, or your 


tremendous rivers of light? I, miserable atom, am 


more noble, becauseI can love and can feel compas- 


sion. 
There seems to be little pause in the 
stream of Tolstoi literature, and each new 


translation comes heralded and followed by 
such extravagant laudations that it becomes 
a difficult task 
deprecate these extreme estimates, and yet 


to the reviewer at once to 


to express no inadequate appreciation of the 
real greatness of the Russian novelist and 
philosopher. It is seldom safe for one who 
does not chance to share these great devo- 
tions to certain authors that arise from time 
to time, to credit them to mere fashion and 


Many 


credited reviewers of widely-read journals 


extravagance. even of the duly ac- 


doubtless echo quite artificially the opin- 
ions set for them by whatever leaders they fol- 
low ; andso susceptible to external influence 


are human beings, even well educated ones, 


that many are honestly carried off their feet - 


simply because they be 


be. But after makingall 


with admiration 
lieve they ought to 


allowance for these, it is only right to believe 


that where an author becomes in any sense 
i cult, he has for at least a few people struck 
down to the very core of heart and intellect. 


Nevertheless, after reading all Tolstoi’s 


translated stories, we cannot find in him the 
of his 


overshadowing yreatness that some 


readers have found Though he has great 
limitations. 


to life ; 


qualities, he has also notable 
He ts very sincere, very faithfu and 


hit 
Dut 


penetrates deep into it he is certainly 
wanting In range of insight, and repeats one 
tone of temperament and mental experience 
notony ; 


tom he is rarely objective, and we 


confess to finding him occasionally prolix. 


Mr. D 


sponsibility for this, as they have never suc- 


le’s translations must bear some re- 


ceeded in making his style altogether com- 
Miss Hapgood’s have 


tortable reading, as 
made Gogol’s. 


lhree recent volumes, following in rapid 


Fiction. 


succession, contain the latest translated of 
his stories. These bear the titles, Zhe /n- 
waders,’ A Russian Proprietor,? and The Long 
Exile, and Other Stories for Children.” The 
/nvaders contains half a dozen sketches, of 
which four are studies or descriptions, more 
properly than stories, one of a night of wan- 
dering lost in a snow storm on the steppe, the 
others of army life in the Caucasus. “A 
Prisoner in the Caucasus,” one of the stories 
in A Russian Proprietor, stands out sharply 
from all the rest, in either book, by its 
straightforward, cheerful objectiveness, its 
narrative movement, and the entire absence 
of the two or three morals that usually ap- 
pear, expressed or implied, in everything 
that we have from Tolstoi. It has its own 
moral, however, one rather after the English 
heart, of courage, and honor, and gentleness, 
and is somehow to us very refreshing, if only 
by way of a change, among the reveries, and 
character sketches, and sad studies of life and 
society that fill the rest of the two volumes. 

In a preface to the stories for children, the 
translator expresses an admiration little short 
of reverence for the genius therein. They 
are, in fact, admirable children’s stories, and 
we are not surprised that they are very pop- 
ularin cheap pamphlet editions in Russia. 
difficult to cull 
or 


But we think it will not be 


out a good many stories in German, 
French, or English, or Italian that are quite 
as good ; and many a mother who has never 
thought of putting pen to paper tells the lit- 
tle one on her knee just such tales of her 
own child life, or her dogs, or of the little 
rabbit that hopped out by moonlight for his 
supper, or the wild cherry tree that grew in 
the pathway. It is, indeed, a tribute to the 
genius of Count Tolstoi, 
the mind of childhood, that he should be 


able to adapt subject and language to it In 


and to his study of 


I | By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 

N Hask Dole. New York: T. Y. Crow 

\R i Propr tor. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi 

I 1 Nathan H Dole. New York: T, 

VY. x 

} The Long Exile and Other Stories for Children, By 

Count Lyof N, Tolstoi. I'ranslated by Nathan Has 
ke Dol New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 
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so nearly the same way that a mother does 
in addressing her own child. 

To mature readers the most interesting 
part of the book will be the account of the 
free school for the peasant children on his 
own estate ; and the picture of himself walk- 
ing through the forest in the dark, with the 
three little peasant boys, one of them cling- 
ing with his whole hand to two fingers of the 
Count, while he talked with them of art and 


1 
} 


nature, lingers long and deeply in the mind. 
His respect for their minds and tastes Is 
striking, and though he carries it to such an 
extreme as to absolutely exclude discipline 
from his school, we are disposed to think he 
he is more in the right than in the jwrong 


about it. Two of his brightest peasant lads 


collaborated with him in writing a couple of 


stories, and his admiration for their genius is 


rather pathetic. It need not be taken with 


allowance as evidence of Fedka’s and 


the 


out 


Semka’s literary for mind of a 


gilts, 


devoted teacher with Tolstoi’s intense, cred 


ulous, and excitable nature, is in much the 


same condition toward his pupils’ achieve 


ments as a mother’s toward her child’s. In 


any story composed by a bright child or 


| 


peasant must appear something of the quality 


that makes the virtue of the folk-tale, even 


as some literary virtues crop out in the sto- 


ries about the Western hunters’ camp-fire 


that trained writers can catch only by sheer 
imitation. It was perhaps their age and their 


station that expressed themselves through 


Fedka and Semka, rather than individual 
genius. It is no new discovery that as either 
society or the man leaves childhood, though 
* Ther I 
I I ! 
} \ 
\ \ 
\ t r 


in literature no less than tn life. 
\ new 
(line 


from \ ladimi 


Russian ts introduced to us by Mrs. 
Ielano’s translation of selected stories 


Korolénko. Mrs. Delano is, 


we learn from the publishers’ note, a lady of 


Russian birth, now living in Boston. Koro 


lénko is still 


a young man, under thirty-five, 
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but has had three years of Siberian expert- 
ence, and has for a dozen years been more 
or less under surveillance and arrest, which 
have broken up the possibility of regular 
employment and made him largely depend- 
ent upon his literary work. He was not at 
first successful in this, and it is only within 
three years that he has become a popular 
writer in his own country. Five stories, or 
perhaps we should say two sketches and three 
stories, are translated as fair specimens of his 
work ; four or five more are mentioned in a 
prefatory biographi al sketch. The two long 
stories in the present volume, ‘* A Saghalin 
ien” and “Sketches of a Siberian Tourist ” 
are of Siberia; ‘‘The Forest Soughs” is a 
Russia: and 


Easter Night” 


romantic forest tale of Luttle 
** The Old Bell-Ringer,” and “ 
are slight but pathetic sketches of no espe- 
cial local color. These stories are for some 
reason, not altogether clear, brought together 
under the title 77% 


is an escaped Siberian convict tramping his 


Vagrant” A “vagrant” 
way back to Russia, a character that appears 
several times in these stories, and constitutes 
one called “ A 


+ 


tive 


pal subject in the 


the princ 


Saghalinien ’—that is, a fugi from the 


convict colony on the Saghalien Islands. 


Korolénko's work seems to us dee idedly artis- 
tic, and of a pleasant directness and simpli- 
city. It is quite objective, and though it 
deals with sad and tragic situations, handles 
them without the gloom, and restlessness, and 


intense questioning of human life that we 


find in Tolstot and Dostoyevsky and in some 
Gogol’s work. 


portions of Curgénieff’s and 


Phe stories are not of very different quality 


from those that appear in American maga 
life, for instance, 


Yet 


n with more spontaneity and 


zines—those of Southern 


such as Mr. Harris’s, in his graver vein. 
they are writte 


: - 
iess as lf tO meet a Well 


power than these 
understood demand Chere is a charming 


and 


simple vigor and 


reality freshness in description and a 


sympathy in narrative that 
are rare. It is not possible to praise the clear, 
direct, and vivid style intelligently, since we 
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cannot judge how much is due to the trans- 
lator. Certainly Mrs. Delano has put Koro- 
lénko’s Russian, whatever that may be like, 
into good English. She herself in her pref. 
atory note speaks of his “ artistic simplicity ” 
We think Korolénko 


as his “chief merit.” 


must be regarded as an acquisition ; and as 
he is still in young manhood, he may yet 
enter the succession of really great Russian 
novelists. 

There have been several translations of Zes 
Miserables’ published in America in cloth 
and paper editions, some of them fairly sat- 
isfactory in their renderings of the great mas- 
terpiece of the great Frenchman: now comes 
a new one by a hand of excellent repute in 


Her 


version is somewhere near the difficult mean 


translation, that of Isabel F. Hapgood. 
between harsh literalness and unwarranted 
freedom. It is published in one volume, in 


which shape it is necessarily somewhat clumsy 


Les M \ 
H N | 7 * 
( I 
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yet not unendurably so. There remains but 
to speak once again of Victor Hugo and his 
work. 
upon the mind more deeply with each new 


rhe greatness of the man is impressed 


reading, his wealth of material, the great con- 
ceptions of character, his power of entering 
into the shivering terror of little Cosette at 
the spring and the raillery of Gavroche on 
the pavement, as well as into the struggle 
over the necessary lie by the pure Sister, and 
the growth of Jean Valjean from the brute- 
like convict to the divine image of full man- 
ho od. 


saintly man in fiction, and Thenardier, who 


Between the Bishop of D., the most 


disputes the palm of bad preeminence with 
Iago, there is ranged such a multitude and 
diversity of characters as figure in no other 
novel. Faults in construction there may be, 
and faults also of style, doubtful morals and 
lapses of taste, inequalities and discrepancies, 
and yet these have no more effect on the 
wholeness and grandeur of the mass than 


crevasses and detritus have on the unity and 


purity of a glacier. 
rc 

h set 5 s or intolerance. Sucha 
f iglis guage as his, for its crystal 
lear ea ] precis 1 ne else has 
achie erhaps 1 else has achieved sucha 
‘ ght as lay ind it thers may have 
I tht re powerfully, ye yne in so perfect a 
manner. He wastl rare thing, a writerand thinker 
wl r pall e taste, but was only the more 
l vith ¢ ry re of fastidiousness,. In 
Ss ex sperat n fis riticisms sometimes 
t , hisreaders recog! 1 in him —as his name 
f **St. Matthew how ‘sweet reasonable 
which he preached The mere phrase was a 
ntribution of value to civilivation; the wording of 
| ita glance what it is, 
I Ss is rt t WwW word to the 
m ry, isareal force in propagating that ideal. 
WE have rpris nd so little notice 
ce the press what at present promises to be 
) port reforms in th litical 
ry i tn It i like the civil service 
reforn ipparently a ere question of method in 
elec e machinery, as that is in appointive, but it 
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) the root of what every one feels is the who will bid highest for non 
yn in our political syst the government again, should prove to th 
ities. We mean the movement toward — themselves by the sale of the 
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ernment, as registt is win most sold their votes in the Broadw 
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the phenomena of religious excitement at camp-meet- 


experiment, which 


g 
goes to show that, instead of hypnotized people seeing 

seeing objects, as the operator wills, they 
merely zagine they see, or do not see, was as fol 


When the subject is told to look at a white 


told at the same time th Ke 





he will always declare that he sees nothing on the 


but if the wafer be snapped away, and the sim- 


ple question asked what he now sees, he will say that 
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Society also sent out a great many circulars, 

hether the respo would have any 

feeling about sitting down with thirteen at a table, 
ning a voyage on Friday, seeing the new moon 

left shouldei, or choosing ‘‘ between two 

equally desirable houses, one of which was reported 
haunted. They ‘‘regarded these superstitions 

he verge of ex I I sought only to 
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1 most natural thing for a clergyman that has 
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to his regation a series of sermons more 
et S to sire that they should be 
1 more rmanent form than hls sermo! ise, 
ey will reach a wider lic t the con 

f the faithful that gather in his church on 
mornings His congregation, too, encour 
nin this: they were | st und edited by 
rmons as they heard them,a ire glad to have 


to read for themselves in their closets and to 


mend to others. But when the discourses are 
iid type and clad in ordinary looking cloth 
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measure the extent of “ lingering respect © for them. 
They received five hundred answers, —a fairly rep- 
resentative number — and found that of the well edu- 
cated New Englanders whom they had addressed, 


one man in ten, and two women in ten, con- 


The committee in 


charge of the investigation were somewhat astonished 


liscovery ; and believing that no more ration- 


world than the edu- 
New England, they conclude ‘“ we 
that even in the most rationalistic com- 
portion of members 


border lands of super 
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pared to find in anything froin his pen a literary Another book that resembles the two preceding so 





style without blemish and a deepinsight into human much that one not knowing to what denomination 
life, but the sermons show even more than the novels the Berkeley Street Church of Boston be longs, would 


1 spirituality and a dept if fervor of a somewhat _ be puzzled to say whether its author were a Unitarian 
mystic type that makes them very beautiful. The or of the Progressive Orthodox wing of the Congre- 


Do 





is intended for the use of lay readers and is well gationalists, is William Burnet Wright’s Ze World to 


adapted to such use. Many a congregation will be Come.® This title is an artifice, for not the city lying 
to let its pastor go ona vacation, ifsomebody beyond Jordan is the theme of these sermons but the 
wit! sympathetic voice will read tot! ) discourses present world as it will be when meliorated and civi- 


from this book \ word of blame must be said asto lized by the march of Christianity, the world that we 
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wish for each other in the greeting ‘* A Happy New 
wes can pass without a typographical error,and Year.” The sermonsare all suggestive and readable, 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have no reas to be proud” several are addressed to children but none the less 


ind several are ser- 
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rgeneration. The 


ly with th ** Andover Departure. Their attractive volume in which, under the collective title 
s will be nned by eager eyes, to find inthem of Christianity and Humanity,’ ar ymprised some 
tokens of the probation after death heresy, asthe less twenty ofhissermons, is in a seventh edition ; and by 
rogressive brethren call it But the scanning will means of it, with the excellent memoir by the editor, 
be in vain: in neither s there any ntion of Edwin P. Whipple, those to whom Siarr King is 
é ntrovert y pothesis Instead tl > in- only a namecan yet catch much of the spirit and the 
each a serie f sermons wort \ ys reading, power of the man Even in print, without the per- 
r , scl rly, fair I tri fevo- sonal influence that seems to have always so strongly 
treat f at lengt j fein re-enforced his preaching, these sermons are pecul- 
th rit of frank tance ‘ re ity to iarly inspiring. ‘he zeal for the higher life for its own 
it n the Chris l ig- sake is to us their distinguishing quality ; and the 
r of w years eX t t faith in and desire for this is so single, so conh 
I \ ur t ying t la dent, so ardent, that it is in ssibie | rany well dis 
f the almightine f ¢ r} the re sed reader not to feel its contagion The spiritu 
ere! wuthor these sw | y ect lity that can exist under a creed reduced to the bar 
t str sserti yet t est elements a creed, pre-supposing, one may say, 
! ver t re heir nothing t God and man s especially evident 
t re y the her he generalization that Unitarianism is a cold 
r { ! é The s - religion, tending always to become merely a moral 
+ bd J 
rine of I yw “ t le, was never drawn from King’s sermons. The 
\ It w ! ler literary q ity in them is sufthcient toattract readers 
Way I t perfectly 1 tlerent to their the vical or ethical im- 
! rt This literary charm is 1 much, as one 
\ nans might expect, that of eloquence as that of poetry. 
lhe tigure drawn from t ( tary o1 n the ser 
r \ tla r mon tl Sa stri stratior 


! ry review ; for they ive adistil y literary quality, 
“ ! t part from their religious value George Mac Don- 
rf : r t I ild’s sermons have it, too, \ they in a less 
\ ‘ ! egree ; while Spurg is | it not at all, and so 
' I A t t whe nenforced by the pers y of the writer 
ffair ! ‘ ther ore they are not easy to read. Ser s without the qual- 
I > | I r I itv sl I st c ri I ~ 2 wever OwWeT- 
‘ ful ey n I een as exhor struction 
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f former works into a conven- Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, — which were 





ues. Professor Johnston knows, the verylife and institutions of the Massachusetts 
however, that a small | k is as proper a subject for towns of Dorchester, Newtown, | Watertown 
thorough study, independent research, reful transporied to the banks of t ( ecticut, — adopt- 
writing as a larg ne The result is, an admirable ed by them in 1639, confirmed in all essentials by the 
study, which s ld bes y every American, of | king in 1662 ypted again as a State constitution 
the growt 1 Stete : 1 most significant n 1776, ar ntinued in force uatil 1818, is de- 

tory scribed on pages 74ff., and is given in an appendix, 

Cor ticut has many | ns to teach us he **This constitution was the first conscious and delib 


most important one is that which forms the central erate attem id a commonwealth-democracy 


line of Professor Tohnston’s treatise Other . ts yn this continent. . % It was a system of com- 

early A rican life swe r better bes le ular trol, of fre el s by the 
thr ries erS ; tl | | { te local gover Its towns 
tot rl de lopme fth Amer 1 W } were s free as 1 wel rl t sufirage 


wvernment, democracy, ar representati eral | ited, or else to fester in t vitals of the com- 


ism art nost instructs iy st I n Cor ticut It monwe nh: a 1 le Steady ) he common 





is for making this sO ¢ e tl W h toward civil and religious freedom had enabled 

hav specially to t the author In the expos it to find elements of increased strength in what might 
. r ’ \ } ¢ have | s of intes “ S 

"Ss f the ' racy, i ral assembly met Hartford in 





166%. de ies from the former New Haven 


ti t ad its birt l t Hartford, that the Col- towns wer resent I lony of New 


State of ( ect t Ww a federal re Hlaven ha sed to exist, a é siastical suprem 
wns, U he towns he t uner th had given way t nocr 
S S 1 the Amer l ‘In 1678 tl vurt order t governor, 
‘ far] ' nt } } i tenant ‘ nad ) 
ede! er 5 UW ’ euten rnor, and assis s e€ acoua- 


] f this great facti rn history was, whet} ‘* The cl f the Frencl I n war marks 





Hartford, or at Jamestown; w ire, however, grat tion begar » influence other m1! nwealths., Her 
{ to t t rtal | e the in rta ¢ t narter wa 1 »bject-lesson t . 2 ) It was 


the « ! lemonstrated, its resulti the standard to which their den gradually came 


lent refully a tructively explained. up; their growing demands the crown 
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to lurk somewhere in democracy, was in the select balance un his point whether right 
men ; and the constables represe the common- or wrong at least, been wont to 
wealth Ihe essential thing to be remen regard him as among the statesmen of the trying 
ered is, that changes in the nmonwealth’s consti years of the Revolution, of the more trying years of 
t yn | e ulfecte thes ne wns very litth the ¢ ederacy, or in the supreme n ment of the 
lo a remar é re ions of tl str r amore perfect ul Useful, of course, 
( ecticut 1 to his tow re the same as thos ‘ lway regarded, in arousing the country 
s fore r whe ! t “ were plante ril of the hour at the eve of the Revolution ; 
More tl in any other New Engl State, the orig l, t as that bright flash of genius which burst 
inal vigor of the ¢ I town has enabled it t forth s ‘ y in the episode of the writs of assist 
pa wi he growing ver he mmotr ,a exp is sudd y when that real thun 
we } el t from t skies struck the yor-step of James 
Chere is int re, W “ t refr Utis \ was useful 

rom mer y In 1 4 k, owe I which we been use to reading, no 
; sly impress , Connecticut matter to how exalted a pedestal it may have striven 
SSeSS f what we the individual, to raise Henry, has actually, by its inflated style, had 
All t goes this sun the effe sting discredit not only on the trust 
P , ‘ dw nen, ! worthi k, but upon the statesmanlike 
S vel-heade ! ting mi = the persistent g s, at least, of its hero Wirt’s book was writ 
pursuit of P t we ed, inta te rs ago, and besides the many gross errors 
Ss, a rable aim, is ) rked on it i the serious misconceptions it has given 
face of ( s history, t veare brought rise to, } ted its hero, in its effort to idealize him, 
sensibly tol l é ) id repre I gt even, we must believe, of 
t t r eyes ‘ ‘ ers y,an Ais sest fi : Not only jas Henry not been 

, s, ing raig rward, unfaltering, |} “ world as he was entitled to be known, . 
‘ t ’ nd as Professor Tyler has now beyend contraven 
tion 1 him known ; but great questions connected 
Patrick Henry with Henry's career, part and parcel of that career in 
P fact, have be t dimly pprehen ed through the 
any ne had ny : s to the states haze t t i I I this American Demos 


I rhe , ' i placed hin asona hill 


I , ri | ‘ . r against the sky. where we all may observe 
ily liciously, and instruc 


l t ’ 4‘ tiv efined ar escribed the questions more prom 











; t Plaw ly ed with Henry’s life 
| ‘ + } ? 
uring mein f » @S We NOW 10 It w | well t ention st here some of the 
t, tor . Col a ¥ ~ things wl Prof r Tyler’s fascinating little book 
empt ¢ us, ntowal Ir s ices, vi ing has prov t Patrick Henry It has proved 
rk, t without w y, Vards Mis i what we } rcely questioned, that he was an 
“taps Te 
ble true \ s rw “ rat g ind astonishing power; but the 
ly unfit, ring fy , rtune sfor oil ” it this proof is the satisfactoriness 
t witl , A ) f its r al picturesque tl ug not rhetorical 
y t i gh fun, nt resentat It has proved that he was not an illit 
tsofmotandt! AB ihe ahi >» erate man; that, while “in his thought there was 
\ ys t her, I I I , tle r recondite, no mental 
r I t . ’ . W ' I the n a ol OKS he was toa 


tes, \ e } ‘ c r tant re-peruser ol 
s ‘ el ; s “* Butler's Analogy that he 
> u , wr forcl ral tical style; 

A I l herishe one, ol 

n ost } rly me f the Revolution 

\ . g revar } t ! t, while at the time of his ; Imission 

} ‘ , mpt ge tot r he } it little knowledge of the law, 

grow re, Wi te ; ¢ fiery, é hroug] practice of « siderable length 
rv s " fi their 1 lawyer of juestionable learning ; that Jefferson 

ipa notw he had a larg ractice, both as a 

' ' ) . specially, of rse, after his fa 

R ( mous ¢ t in the Parsons e, and also when he 
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years, and are acknowled be the best 





Advancing vilization has made the old-time luxury of fine Perfumes and Cologne a modern 
ecessity, and no bou r now complete without a selection of the best the market affords. 
If you cannot obtain Lundborg’ s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne in your vicinity 


send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 
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lar expressions, whenever heard, indi- 
cate a lack of vital force, which, if not 
remedied in time, may lead to com- 
plete physical and nervous prostration. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
«ine to vitalize the blood, build up the 
tissues, and make the weak strong. 


‘** For nearly three months I was con- 
fined to the house. One of the most 
celebrated physicians of Philadelphia 
failed to discover the cat of my 
trouble or afford relief. 1 continued in 
a bad way until about a month age 
when I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It acted like a charm I have 
gained flesh and strength and feel ever 
so much bette Shall continue using 


the Sarsaparilla until con ple te lye ured.” IT STANDS AT 


—John V. Craven, Salem, N. J. 


work every time.’’— E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


. are in daily use, which excel 
Be sure and ask for “ ’ 
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“I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an The ‘‘ Caligraph ” is the only writing machine 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood that fully economizes time and labor, and econ- 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the omy of time and’ labor is the best reason we 


know for soliciting trade. 15,000 ‘* Caligraphs ” 


in mechanical merit, 


durability, and beauty of work. We publish 400 


9 il letters from prominent men and firms, which 
Ayer S Sarsanaril a. are convincing, and are sent on application. 


PREPARED BY THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. Estate of SAM’L HILL, 
San Francisco, 
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Any one who has ever undertaken the task of searching through the vast field of peri- 
odical literature for the latest thought on any certain topic will at once appreciate and value 
Book Cuat. Those whom good fortune has preserved from this disagreeable duty will more 


than appreciate Book CHAT. 


Book Chat is an Index of the Leading Periodical Literature of the World. 


The contents of every magazine is classified according to subject. Thus any one inter- 


ested in 


AMERICA, GEOLOGY, Music, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, GERMANY, THE Navy, 
ARCHZOLOGY, GREECE, PHILOLOGY, 
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And every other possible subject that is treated of, can, by reference to Book Cuat index, 
see what articles will be of interest to them, and in what magazine they appeared. Other 


valuable features are the 


Gossip ABOUT AUTHORS, New Books, 
SELECTED CURRENT READINGs, MAGAZINE BRIEFs, 
CominGc Books, LATEST FOREIGN Books, Etc. 


rn . 
What Mark Twain Says: 

‘“‘ Now I'll look up some of the magazines I would like, then I'll subscribe for them, and 
every month when they come in I'll throw them ona great shelf I have; then I'll look 
through Book Chat magazine leaders, and if I see anything that strikes me favorably, I'll 
pull down the magazine and read the article.” 
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Many hundreds of Questions, carefully compiled by persons of judgment in their respective fields of 
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“ One of the most valuable, as well as one of the most unique members of our large body of periodical 
literature.” * * * ‘*We know of no magazine that could take the place of QUERIES.” —/ournal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, January 26th, 1888. 
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ure, and cannot fail to improve the literary tastes, judgment and knowledge of a family circle.” — Zhe American 
Stationer, New York, January rath, 1888. 
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PLATES, CHEMIZALS, ALBUMEN PAPER, Etc , =— ' 
ATE - ae San Francisco, California. 





841 MISSION STREET, 
Near U. S. Mint, SAN FRANCISCO. 


WHOLESALE. 

















These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 












are utilized, 
and are guar- 
anteed to give 
more power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 
; Estimates furnished on 
application, for wheels specially 
> built and adapted to suit any 
7 particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES LEFFEL & 0,,: "wmv. 
RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT CALIFORNIA, inc octeicie stain’ sie tvelopment ofthe 


c Coast, and today is recognized as the most trustworthy authority concerning the resources of the State. Our 





position enables us to speak authoratively on many points of vital importance to Eastern people proposir g to settle in 
California; and on those points with which we are not personally familiar, we are able to refer intelligently to the men 
who do know and are reliable. Parties desiring such information may obtain it gratis, by writing to this office and making 
a clear statement of their wants. Stamp must be enclosed for reply. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
— eo 





200 of the most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 
able Rooms in the City, at 


06, 75, $1.00 2 a~. 


Special Rates by 
the month. 


CARS from all! the Railroads and 
Ferries pass the door. 


sta 
% p 4 . 
aa 
Lt} 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER, 


i 
iilfé 


Hy 








FRUIT 
GROWERS 
READ. 


FRUIT 
GROWERS. 





ONGERTH’S LIQUID TREE PROTECTOR. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


Is to be applied by means of a brush or a spray-pump ; it kills and destroys all fungoid growth 
and spores, and all kinds of insects and their eggs, such as red scale, black scale, oystershell scale, 
white cushion cottuny scale, San José scale, ete. 

It is not poisonous, and does not injure the tree, but, on the contrary, will give it new life and 
strength, so that it will produce better fruit; therefore its use is also recommended on perfectly 
healthy trees that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite; some leaves and 
blossoms may drop off, but soon new, vigorous ones will spring forth in their stead. One thorough 
application will protect the tree for years; especially if the wounds and cuts are protected by 
ONGERTH’S GRAFTING COMPOUND. 

This Liquid can be used in any kind of weather, hot or cold, windy orcalm, as neither the heat 
nor the wind dries it up, as is the case with other washes. 


ONGERTH'S IMPROVED GRAFTING COMPOUND. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


This compound protects all wounds or cuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmos- 
phere and water ; it increases the formation of Cambium, thereby producing a RAPID HEALING OF 
THE WOUND, and is therefore a PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR BARK. 

It further keeps all animal and vegetabl parasites from the wound, and prevents the decay and 
mouldering of the wood. 

Grafting is made abs lutely successful by the use of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that it is absolutely necessary to protect the grafting 
wounds on grape-vines. 


FOR SALE BY 


Woodin & Little, 
509 & 511 MarKET Sr., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Jose, December 5, 1887 


M rs. OncertTH & ¢ nt x: In reply to yours of the 29th ult. as to effects of your L 1 Tree Protector on the tree 

you treated for me last April. | w sav that w ” h was a ( fa rts are certainly k 1. The wash is 
h e.a ‘ | t Q y ar lively appeara . [ was afraid for a while that, owing to its gummy 

ganda ! h t t sed, tothe great detriment of the tr ut far I am glad to say there has 
been 1 ’ ! ‘ thi iat I sl y paint the trunks and larger branches 
ofa r 

' . 14 thar ( y ' } » renaratior for ¢ ; 

T we : ’ ora g Ce t eparat I ever saw ‘ ering W ‘ re ar t is apparently 
not affec 1 ‘ er \ t 


R. D. FOX* Proprietor Santa Clara Valley Nurseries. 
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TLLAND PLT YARDS, 


S. W. Cor. 17th & Castro Sts. 
OAKLAND, - - - CAL. 


“—or 
s - 


Manufactory of the Pacific Incubator and Brooder. 
Agency of the Celebrated Silver Finish Galvanized Wire 
Netting for Poultry Yards and Rabbit Proof Fencing; the 
Wilson Bone and Shell Mill, &c. Every rarity of Land and 
Water Fowl. 

The Pacific Coast Poultry Hand Book and Guide, Price, 
40 cents. 

} Send 2c Stamp for 60 page illustrated cir- 


THE PACIFIC INCUBATOR C0., 


1309 CASTRO ST., OAKLAND, CAL, 


cular to 








Are you Using Wellington’s Improved Egg Food for Poultry? 
y } rae a Ecg Food for Poultry? =e Nor, ALFALFA GRASS, 


WHY NOT? EB CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
ssiteilt FRUIT and every 

ha ran HK VARIETY of SEEDS. 
Sells It! ITD Dope 

B. F. Wellington, 425 Washington St., San Francisco. os ee eee 


PROSPECT HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. Wee WT WW CROTITT AP 


Eggs for Hatching in Season. Avitinds dda dtdbe WLin d btw Ld dy 


BANTAMS | Book? Pamphlet Bindery 


Silver Duckwi ing, Black African, 
and Fekine. 642 WASHINGTON ST. 











Highest Class Bantams 0 on the Coast. 
LF COCKROFT. WORK PROMPTLY DONE AT LOW PRICES. 
27 Market St., San Francisc« 





Mrs. Sallie E. Seward. Miss Fannie A. Palmer. 





HATCH CHIOKENS - - 
‘Petaluma Incubator, HOME 


The most Su ssful Machine 
Made. 
3 Gold Medals, 1 Silver Medal, and 16 First Coffee and Lunch Rooms. 


remiums, 





Matches all —_—— a ee The only quiet, home-like, down-town Restaurant for 
Writ — . — os pe c a ~ Ladies and Gentlemen. 
x < rite us for Large liustrate ircular . . af : 
, ce Cres Order. Catering -arties. 
foe t Free, describing Incubators, Brooders, Ice Cream to Order stering for Parties 





Houses, How to Raise Chickens, etc. Address, ° 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., Petaluma, Cal. 509 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 





‘ 


‘IT STANDS AT THE a co 


The Light Running “Domestic” 


not fail to see it before buying ra Sewing Machine. 


J. W. EVANS, 29 Post Street, San Francisco. 
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eres 
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TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


Growers, Importers and Dealers in 


SEEDS, TREES AND PLANTS, 


419 and 421 Sansome Street, 
Between Clay and Commercial, SAN FRANCISCO. 





CARBONE & MONTI, 
Florists and Seedsmen, 
Importers and Growers of NEW ROSES, 


CUT FLOWERS A SPECIALTY. BEDDING PLANTS AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
We make a Specialty of California Wild Flower Seeds for Tourists. 
TELEPHONE 9803. 


Main Store, 343 KEARNY ST. Branch, 6193; VALENCIA ST., S. F. 








SURPLUS STOCK. 


CHERRIES—10,000 Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau, and others, including Rock- 
port, Graffion, B. Tartarian, E. P. Guigne (Vacaville), Centennial, Burr’s Seedling, 


Black Republican, ete. 


APPLES—10,000 yellow Newtown Pippin, red and yellow Bellflower, Jonathan, and 


almost a complete list of those grown in this State. 
PEARS—15,000 Bartlett; a good list of shipping varieties and general assortment. 
PLUMS—Kelsey Japan, Washington and others. 

Quince, Walnuts and Shade Trees; a few peaches and Apricots. All the above are 
healthy, non-irrigated trees, budded or grafted from bearing trees, and guaranteed free 


from all insect pests. Grafts all on whole roots. Write, giving number you desire, and 


by return mail you will get prices. 


SHINN’S NURSERIES, NILES, CAL. 




















mered PERFECT: 


' LSS TADE MAR uN 
f a << hae ee 2) 
oF “ | ane AA Oy, Ss 


ws SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 


DURKEE'S 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Withont a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis prepared with extreme 
care, all ita ingredients are of the purest and dest, 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS 


















Pines 
elery 
gmbound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
aw ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiects the Nerves. 
AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 
AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 
AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases 
Recommended by professional and busine» men. 
Price $1.00. id by drugg 


gi 


r circulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 








i =t FOR 
Elen im eam HEATING 
| OFFICES, 
Private Dwellings, Public Buildings, 
Conservatories, etc. 


—— BY 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 

in Fuel. Even Temperature. 
No danger of Explosion, 

[2 Our New Catalogue Free. 23 

Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

SELLING AGENCIES, —M. H. Jouyson, 140 
Centre St., N.Y.; Rice & WuHrracre Mea. Co., 42and 44 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL.; T. R. Cuase, 31 Edmund 
Place, Detroit, Mich.» WILLIAM GARDINER & Co., Port- 
land, Oregon. It pays to do work early. 

















Saves 25 





ban 
TRICOPHEROUS 





FOR THE HAIR. 


Fastens the hair where it has a tendency to 
fall out, renews its growth where the fibres 
have disappeared, preserves its color in spite of 


age, sickness and sorrow, and makes it (how- 





ever harsh) as flexible and glossy as silk. 








ed 





N 
‘TO LADIES: 


Ladies all appreciate lovely things, and like to 


ornament their homes. If they oaly knew how 


easy they could procure the prettiest of ornaments 
and at the same time benetit themselves, thev 
would all take advantage of this excellent oppor- 
tunity. A magnificent package of beautiful oleo- 
graphic and chromatic samples of the lithographic 
irtis mailed to any one who purchases a box of 
the genuine Dr. C. McLane’s Celebrated Liver 
Pills from their druggist, and mails the outside 
wrapper, with 4 cents in stamps, and their address 
Bros., Pittsburg, Pa 


— written, to FLEMING 


“STAR” FOUNTAIN _PEN. 


= STAR & 





a 


Best Writing Pen Ever Offered to the Public. 
Price, $1.50 and Upwards. 

Holds Ink for a week's use Unequalled for Business and 
General Writing. Every pen warranted and satisfaction 
Guaranteed. The **STAR’’ PEN consists of a highly 
finished hard rubber holder, fitted w th a superior GoLp 
Pen, to suit any writer. In ordering, specify style of pen 
wanted. Sent br mail or express on receipt of pr Repairs 
to pens of all kinds a specialty J, ULLRICH «& cCo.., 
Manufacturers of the ‘* Star” and ‘‘ Independent” Fou: 
tain and Stylographic Pens, 106 and 108 Liberty St., 
New York. Liberal Di acount to Agents and Dealers 


$85 Solid Gold Watch Free ! 


ld for $85; at that 





Thi s eplendid, solid gold, hunting-case watch, is now s 






—e the best bargain in America ntfl lately it sid not be pur- 
€ th ladies’ and gents’ sizes with worke 
equal value. ONE PERSON in each ality can #e- 
f these elegant watches absolutely FIRE E. These watches 
may be depended on, not only as solid gold, but as standing amoung th t 
perfect, correct and reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this 
wonderful offer possible? We answer—we want one perso: each locality 
to keep in their homes and sh« yw to those who call, a complete line of r 
valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES ; these samples, as well as 
the watch, we send AUSOLUTELY FREE, and at r you have kept them m 
your home re ™ ths, a 1 shown th t t ha c i, 
they become entire rown v; it t 
offer, sending the Soria Gold Ww ate he ar 
samples FREE, for the reason that the showing 
ity, aiwavye results ing iargr t r 
locality fora th or frow 
from the surrounding wr t 
@ great benef sear r e 
able ar era For erk ° ® 
hold Samples may a e they 
Ameri a; ree efor y 
who may callat iw 
postal card “ tt t, 
a v id ar harm is d 
send your addr at FREE, 





~u NTING-CASE WatTcu and our ! . mple 
valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay al! express, freight, 
Address, STINSON & CO., Box 432 PORTLAND, 





MA.58 





—_—2 


12 GierRemenies 






> 50 ESTE 
was. - Famiuies «TRAVELERS 
\ WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
SENT SSS _ FILLS A WANT 
ay SS SS: LONG WISHED FOR 


RICE &Co. 


ror $1.00 —ADORESST - AUBURN,NY 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform i i Quali. 


} 
cn 





HE original formula for wh 

enty years ago has tr iad os 

{ in the slightest. ‘This soap is iden- 

tie: im quality to-day with that 

y years ago. 

ntains nothing that a injure 
the finest fabric. | brightens colors 

es whit 

T ‘ hes flannels und blankets as no other soap in 


w ts nking—ieaving them 





} 


soft and whi ite ar 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 

soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 

Electric Soap is used aneecording to directions. 

NE trial wil! de mon tr te its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 

ll best things, it is extensively imitated 


IKI 
and countertfeites 


Beware of Imitations. 

















NSIST ul Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magne I tr M Phil 1 Iph 2 El tric, or 
any other fraud, ) suse it cheap They will 
r 1 Clowes, ure dear at any pr . Ask for 
~<+ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC > 
ind take no other. Nearly every gr r from Maine t 
Mex k tock I I tit, he w 


EAD f y th i each bar, 
R and be caref ; fellow dives tioms on each 
itside wrapper v § eannot afford to wait long: 
before trying for yourself this 1, reliabl ind t 

derful 


Dobbins’ + Electric ¢ Soap. 








HAIR | DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER 


ON THE 
PS, aegeees ad by Eminent Physicians 
rench preparatior f sto 
LI ae ite 
never fails to permanent remove the 
it up in plain tsinthe form ofa 
tter Price, $100 per packet. Sold 
9 We will s i it by mail on re- 





ARMS. TLLIAMSON & oo. 
8 71 Pork Place, New York. 








BUY THE WRINGER We 
z we MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


“Ga Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more, 


MPIRE?;. snot GREASE 


Solid White Rubber Rolls. The CLOTHES. 


Warrante 
Wanted everywhere. 










W, Co, Auburn, 8. & A 





CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


ENNYROYAL 


SAFE. AL WAYS.RELIABLE.TO LADIES 
INDISPENSABLE SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


ASKFOR DIAMOND BRAND, CHICHESTERS ENGLISH 
AND TAKE NO OTHER SEE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX 






CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO.SOLE PROP. MADISON SQ.PHILA, PA 


9.00 











FOR PARTICULARS 


: . OR INCLOSE 4°(STAMPS) 

Y SE LETTER BY RETURN MAIL 

SEE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX 

UNSOLICITED, WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS AND OVER. FROM LADIES WHO HAVE USED 


CHICHESTERS ENCLISH.DIAMOND BRAND PENMYROYAL PILLS WITH SUCCESS 


DIAMOND BRAND 


THE ORIGINAL. THE ONLY GENUIN 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESSIMIT. [ATION 
ASK DRUGGIST FOR HICHESTERS S EN a 
DIAMOND BRAND-TAKE No 0 


2 a 
























FAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly ware, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swrert By those who hav 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Drugg'sts and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 





MAKE A START IN LIFE 





by taking hold of the live business of a live house. You do 
not have to put in capital, but are started free. Any one 
can do the work You can live at home if you like Both 
sexes, all ages. $1 per hour and upwards easily earned 
No special ability or training needed. Let us show you all 
at once, and then if you don’t take hold. why, no harm is 
done Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
Hon. H. H. MARKHAM, Prest 
Capital, L. W. DENNIS, Vice-President 


$I, 


600. 000. E. P. J )HNSON lrreasurer. 


~> A. L. BURBANK, Secretary 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 


LAND & WATER Co. 


OFFICE 
20 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ceive great numbers of pictures, cards, catalogues, t ks, Sa vorks of 
art alars agazines, pap NCOVERING 

the grea ad field £ y bus =a, 
Th se whose ames are h if pure 
hased, w i 8 rr" nds ke 
arge s s of we t s lens s of are 
worth of goods a arly i is 8 he 
7 | sed \ he adin r ® nver ™ 
and 4 rn rers ar las . 
sta ard Age Dir y of the w rvest a 4 
a v i 4 ar i Thos will k , 
pos all the new wv a wh a- 
t flow h 1a steady strea st 
relia aw fore all. Ag . 1 t i ‘ 
t Ay * 1 trave ig 1 Ss 3 7 
t arsa year. Alld the ag I 
there ar w allabout th ~ . " v " u“ 
thos ‘ s in \ a X ey y se wi 
nanies ar v 1 FREE i This 
Dire ry ; 4 rth i, w V 
agents. © Lin ‘ it. Y ’ ‘ ra 
youin g t arg ' sands gh i 
to profita mad F NE. Reader, tl best small invest ot 
you ca ‘ y na und acdreas printedin s directory 

A AME AN AGENTS DIRECTORY, Augusta, Maine 












PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the Worn. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 
It holds like a vice. lt mends everything 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Aang 3 BLEMISHES. 


rid for their 





1 cla 1 Des 4. nt ‘al and Scalp 
Supertiu » He Birth Marks, Moles, Warts 
M Freckles, W kles, Red Nose, Acne, Pim 
ples, Black Heads, 5 ting, etc.,and their 





-page ok treating 









ect nes i n 
Pr. JOHN HH. WOODRURY, 
B37 Nor th Peart St., Albany, NW. ¥. 
Fatablis i » Im tor of Facial Appliances, 
Springs, « Six Parlors; three for Ladies, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently cure OBESITY. Only sure method. Starvation Diet 
and nauseous drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with full in- 
ions HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
stamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE } 


LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU! 


A rare gift for the ladies. Save much money 
and secure the best! Every lady knows 
and appreciates, the privilege of hav- 
ing «a few remnants of ribbon, handy 
for the thousand and one tasty and 
useful purposes for which such 
goods are used, and which they, the 
ladies, use to such advantage. To 
purchase what is wanted at the 
usual! prices such goods are sold 
for, would create 2 tener bill of 
expense, and therefore debarsa 
great many from indulging 
their tastes in this direction, 
Realizing that there were thou- 
Sands upon thousands of rem- 
nants of ribbons among the 
large importing 
America which they would be 
Willing to dispose of in bulk, 
for a small fraction of theircost, 
to any one capable of purchas 
fing largely, we mestitated a 
search, resulting in our obtain- 
ing the entire stock of Silk 
and Sa t in Ribbon 
He mts of several o8 
of these houses,whe 
the finest goods, 
is may be depended 
erior toanything to 
except in the very 
of America. Yet 
riven away free; 



























































nothing like it ever known. A grand benefit s; beaut , ele 
gant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex} | thousands of dol- 
lars in this direction, and can offer an immensely, varied, and most complete 
t ns, in every con va «t " width, and all of ex 

adapted for neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat t i ings, bows, 

es, silk quilt work, etc., et 5S of these remnants 






and upwardsin length. Though remnants, all the 
e styles, and may be depended on as beautiful, 
ow to geta box containing a 
of these eclegant ri>bons Free 
reper and E. sndtic s’ Fireside 


ged, by those com- 








egant 


A ssortment 
1 





" at n the work Very 
large a ands ely illustrat rular pr 75 cts. peryear. Send BS 
cents and w send it to you fora trial y and v sisosend freea 

. ther 2 subs —e meandZt 4dsubs ptionsand 





«s than @1. Get 


xes for only @1; 


1 this fact those 

nt it thereafter, and 

1 not now, that we make 
once secure 20,000 new 


years thereafter, shall re 
l wish to renew 
1ired is but asmall fra 


¥ req 

‘ any store for a much smaller 
assortment of farinferior ribbons Best | irgainever known; you will not 
fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe delivery guaranteed. Monev 
refanded to any one not perfectly satisfied. Better cut this out, orsendat once 


ably it won't appearagain Address, 
H HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND. MAINE 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT MORNING LAXATIVE. 





7 | 


| Well known, 


Efficient, 
long used; and 
| wnt hi eee Economical, 
hi recommended, 
oy EFFERVESCENT 


by the best 
and very Palatable. 


Physicians. 








Manufactured by TARRANT & CO., New York. 





Every household needs 
it, and no traveller’s 


Army and Navy 
Officers, in all parts 
of the world, 
highly prize it. 


outfit is complete 
without it. 





For Indigestion, For Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Liver Complaint, 
Sour Stomach, Kidney Troubles, 
Sick Headache, Disorders of Blood, 
Biliousness, Flatulency, 

Fevers. Nervous Debility. 











SOLD BY DRUCGISTS EVERYWHERE. 








Pe rfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,’ by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


















0D SENSE 


7 (IMPROVED Sonsez 
I WAISTS 
\FE RIS’ RING BUCKLE AT HIP suronter, 

\\} TAPE FASTENED BUTTONS—will not pull off 

|! PATENT cord EDGE BUTTON HOLES—will not wear oat. 


==' §2~ Be sure your Corset is stamped (ROUSANDS NOW IN USE by 
| IF sood Sense.”’? Sold by Ladies, Misses and Children, 


| LEADING RETAILERS | BEST *9; Health, Comfort, 
ih \ everywhere. Sendforcircular | BEST MATERIALS used thre vagbout, 


ES. FERRIS BROS...mtre. J. RICHARD FREUD & CO. 
34! Broadway, NEW Y Wholesale Agents, SAN FRANCISCO, 














FOR THE TREATMENT 


——OF 


MENIAL at 


AND? 


NERVOUS 


DISEASES. 
438 Bryant Street, 








} 
TiN 
»* 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dr. Wuitwe.t has removed his Hospital from 620 Folsom 
Street to 438 Bryant Street, between Second ‘and Third Streets. 
The present location offers superior advantages for the treat- 
ment of all forms of Mental Disease. The grounds are very 
extensive, and patients are enabled to take the exercise so nec- 
essary in this class of cases. Every arrangement has been made 


for the comfort and care of patients. 











pl8,0O0O0 GIVEN AWAY 


WITH THE 
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THE KING OF SOAPS. 


We Challenge the World to produce its Equal. 





Warranted to Wash without Rubbiug. 
Will not Chap the Hands nor injure the most delicate Fabric. 
Better than any Washing Machine, 





— MANUFACTURED BY THE—— 


eds che he hint Wu” 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Issues all Desirable Forms of Policies but makes a Specialty of Endowment Policies at Life Rates, on its 
I ; 


.. rn , TT > a Pa —- - 
LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN. 

All Policies issned by the Company are INCONTESTABLE and NON-FORFEITABLE and without Restrictions 

on Kesidence or Travel, Lowest Death Rate and Highest Interest Rate of any Company in the Uuited States. 
First Rank among American Companies in Rapid Growth and all the Elements of Strength, 

GAINS IN 1887, 

A Gain in Membership of sesibecceus 3,283 Gross Assets..... $3, 863, 831. 34 

A Gain in Premium meenesedags eeeetessncacce ee Surplus, 4 per cent. Standard 9.9% 

A Gain in income of........ : -- 235,886.38 Surplus, 4 per cent. Standard. ... : 52.95 

A Gain in Assets of ec eeee eee 610 436.01 Total Income seteces 1, 364,953.21 

A Gain in New Business o - ; — . 2,400,988,00 Total Policies Issued and 9 vived. ... 7,473 

A Gain in Amount Insured of wand 5,184,954.00 Total New Business Writte $14, 024,292.00 

Detsh Seeman in force On Dec. 31st, 1887....e0.cccccseesscecece $27, 724 533.00 
Dr. JOHN DAVIS, President. JOHN ™. PATTISON, Vice-President. 


E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary J. R. CLARK, Treasurer. W. L. DAVIS, Cashier. 
ae B. DAVIS, M, D., Medic al Director. CHAS. H. STEW ART, Actuaey. 


H. Ww. ‘BROWN, General Aeent, 127 Montgomery “Street, S. F, 


iy > LECT, 
NV) 


PERFECTLY PURE citoiccoc trates. THE BEST. “iscusands of Gross Sold. 


Winning Friends Every where. Should Know Their Delicious Flavors. 
Dealers Treble Sales with Them. EVERY FAMIL Ask Your Grocer or Dealer for Them. 
Laboratory (Home Depot), Wrs.FInLD, MAss, (New York Office, 6.5 PARK MLAUE.) 


JOSEPH G' LOTT 'S tic Fever Naushers, 308.404, 604, 
351, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL 








rene Sold throughout the World. 


ahs aw » an EC 7Tft 





qq K WJ - GENUINE 
bes . J Hdd LW asa 2 BAMIOE : . 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 7 wp a d Torkish Cigarettes 


TYLER BEACH, PROPRIETOR. 


AMERICAN PLAN, Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day, . ~ 
“ Paesscath lg <— "2 HORACE V. SCOTT, 
Pacific Coast Agent, 
PRICE 25 CTS. OBB'S EGETABLE 
LITTLE PILLS C. ARCYR 0 212 Battery Street, 8. F. 
FOR THE LIVER. 
Perfect digestion accomplished OUNG FOLKS, containing German Stories, with English 


by taking Hobb’s Little Vege- translation Subscription, $1.00 Youne Forks, Box 


table Vills. This Wonderful 2020, New York. 
Kemedy cures Sick Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 


aud Stomach velinanants Cc. B, — R CELLS 
The following symptoms result b= as ae) 
Taste in Mouth, Nausea, Sour == 4 of the 
table Pills w ll free the s ’ 
table being co led from Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, Bank Vaults and 
nd them, |} e 25 Cents a 


from dise: ises of t Digestive as 1, 

Stomach, Coated Tongue, Yel- 

of all these and manyo er d 

orders, ‘They ire sugar-coated, 

very small, e Oy eae eee ‘ 

vegetables indigens is te » Califor Fronts, Time Lecks, Jail Cells, Etc., Ete. 
WORTH $5. vial, or five for $1.00. All drug sold on installments. Correspondence solicited. 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival ¢ 
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‘EG 
P. 
SIZE OF VIAL AND PILLS. 


TAB 


LEL 


/ 


IMITATIONS, 


{ 
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BEWARE OF 
S 


FORBES 
LITTLE 


Organs: C onstipation, Head- 
ache, Piles, Heartburn, Bad et 
lowness of Skin, Pain in the 
Side,ete. Hobb’s Little Ve ‘ge 
one pill a dose, b sed with 
iderful results, purely vege 
nia and Mexico, ‘Sey themn once 
and fore rafter you will recom- 


dad 
A! 
< 
x 
A a 


Second-hand Safes bought, sold, or exchanged, and Safes 
ts or sent by mail for cash or stamps. 


formation Sen sae i i j 
ful inform: eg 221 California Street, San Francisco. 


HOBB’'S MEDICINE CO., Prop s,! SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Hobb'’s book of us« 

















ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘ Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers 


PRINCIPALIOFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: WW 28 My LONDON, 


NEW YORK, \, i: Y ; VY en, 7 «(British Patent Perfor- 
CHICAGO r y = ated Paper Co., 
lp = j Limited, 


BOSTON. ! y Lé/ Banner Street, 
WN © St. Lukes, E. C. 

















MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED \}) 50% . 
Wrapping | This Fixture Heavily Plated Wrapping Paper 
Papers, Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls | BRIGHT GOODS. 
P| BEST STANDARD EBAN®* | PERFECT PROTECTION 


(NOT MEDICATED) 
IN ROLLS. AGAINS1 
1LL SIZES INJURY 


ANTI-RUST 


DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States | 


Ke FROM 
N RECEIPT 








W BEIGHT=. i ONE DOLLAR. | DAMPNESS. 


www w_nnnnnann Se 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


ht Packets and Neat Pocket Case, 
» 1,000-Sheet ls, and Nickel Fixture, 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on reveipt of price. Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 








AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. of New York. 


t California St UNITED STATES FIRE INS. CO. of New York. 


WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. of Toronto. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
AND 


DraveutsmaN. 








\\/ ? ” viechanical Invention 
( x A SPECIALTY. 


258 Market St. San Francisco 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER'S 
a> ac, Hroaklast Cocoa. 


FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


“ S I} 
| al, costing less than one cent @ 
} 1 PW cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
1 i strengthening, easily digested, and 
£ : 
; } admirably adapted r valids as 
S ' R well for persor n hea.th. 


ll as for person® 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


G W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
















Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


a4 BAKER'S 


zo ala Choc, 








lt 
aN 





Un I Pe - ler sed by Grocers everywhere, 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, mass. 











LOUIS ROEDERER CHAMPAGNE. 
THE HIGHEST GRADE CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD. 
‘CARTE BLANCHE,” “GRAND VIN SEC,” 


White Label Brown Label 
4 Magnificent Rich Wine. Perfection of a Dry Wine. 


See that every Bottle bears the private label of 


MACONDRAY & CO. 


Sele Agents for the Pacific Coast. 





Ai . HE S 1 I , Vie t - ent /nsure In California's N . : AME : ‘Mat > ~eon A 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Ass’t Sec’y 
MILLION DOLLAR COMPANY. 
THE 





INSURANCE ‘\” 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


COMPANY. 


CADIMAT 17 AA AAA AA cCeonme SA FFA AAA AA 
CAI oo daddy ° ad e $1,0¢ yw WV ASSETS, ° ° ° a, eI ew VV 
> = ta . Fed ad - AA AAA ae 
Losses Paid in past 25 Years, . - - . 7,500,000 00. 
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